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SIR  HENRY   HOLLAND,   BART., 

M.D.,  D.O.L., 

PRmiDIHT  OF  THB  BOtAL  UfSTITDTIOH  Or  OBMJa 
BRITAUI,  ETC.,  Bla 

DsAR  Sib, — As  the  substance  of  this  book  waa 
originftllf  delivered  in  the  form  of  Lectures  befora 
the  Boyal  Institution,  London,  I,  was  naturally  IWl, 
in  giving  my  notes  a  more  exact  expression  and  a 
lai-ger  illustration,  to  do  so  in  connection  with  your 
name — a  name  which,  besides  its  o£Scial  significance 
in  all  that  concerns  the  Albema^e  Street  Institution, 
was  reconunended  to  me  by  that  remarkable  combin»> 
tion  of  rare  experience  of  life,  enligiitened  scholar*' 
ship,  and  various  knowledge  of  men  end  places, 
whtclt,  more  than  the  greatest  metaphysical  acuten«ss, 
or  the  most  extensive  academical  learning,  enables  a 
Qian  to  be  a  sonud  judge  of  those  important  practipal 
questions  with  which  the  science  of  Ethics  is  JkccupieU. 
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As  by  the  arrangements  of  tlio  season — 18G9 — of  which      ■  ■' 
my  course  formed  a  part,  the  mmiber  of  Lectures  was  * 

limiied  to-  four,  and  as  I  determined  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject in  the  concrete  historically,  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  abstract  discu&sion,  it  necessarily  happened 
that  the  four  phases  of  mor&Is  to  which  I  specially 
directed  attention,  viewed  in  reference  'to  the  whole 
system  of  ethical  doctrine,  presented  on  incomplete 
and  fragmentary  aspect,  l  endeavored  however,  under 
these  limitations,  to  bring  forward  those  historical 
manifestations  of  moral  truth  which  both  atforded  a 
ready  occasion  for  discussing  some  (£  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  of  Ethics,  and,  from  historical  ana 
local  considerations,  were  most  fitted  to  be  presented  , 
tq  a  British  audience  at  the  present  day.  At  the 
same  time,  there  runs  through  the  four  discourses  a 
unity  of  thought  and  tendency  beyond  wliat  the  title 
indicates,  and  which  those  who  are  competent  to  jtidge 
will  easily  recognize.  Hoping  that  you  "will  find 
n'othing  in  tliis  book  but  what  has  been  *^  attained 
with  honesty,  and  maintained  with  moderation" — the 
test  of  excellence  in  such  matters  which  yourself  have 
wisely  indicated, — and  that  you  may  bo  able' to  accord     , 
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DEDICATION.  '  ^.r,  ^      , 

to  these  Disconrseb  in  their  written  form  some  portion 
of  that  approbation  which  your  presence  conferred  on  ■ 
their  oral  delivery,  *  i 

I  am,  ■  .        -         : . 

'  '     *  .  ■-  ~      * 

.,     ;fj-      ^      Dear  Sir,  ■_-■■..■•.■■.■  \ 

Yonrs,  with  sincere  esteem, 
JOHN  STUAKT  BLACKIE. 

UZfTTBtSTTTt  ED1KBCTBSB|  »  > 

Octod«r,  1871. 
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SOCRATES. 


As  there  is  no  country  which  can  boast  the  honor 
of  poBsessing  more  names  of  a  world-wide  significance 
than  Greece,  so  among  those  who  hold  this  lofty  posi- 
tion tliere  is  no  name  superior  to  Socrates,  concerning 
whom  the  Delphic  oracle  in  ancient  times,  and  a  great 
utilitarian  authority  in  modern  timOH,  agree  in  testify- 
ing that  he  was  the  wisest  of  the  wise  Gretfks.*  And 
though  stout  old  Cato,  in  ancient  times,  sis  Plutarch 
informs  us,  giiiffly  enough  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus  was  a  pernicious  old  babbler, 
whose  breath  was  justly  stopped  Uy  the  cup  of  hemlock 
which  he  drank  for  his  last  supper — in  harmony  with 
whom  the  benign  olddogmatiHt  Mfhom  the  modem  utili- 
tarians revere  as  their  patriarch  declares  that  Socrates 
and  Plato  wasted  their  lives  in  talking 'nftnsense  undet: 
tiie  pretence  of  teaching  philosophy  f — yet  these  neg- 
ative utterances,  few  and  far  between,  against  the  fair 

i 

*  See  the  splendid  eulogy  of  the  philosopher  in  J.  S.  HiU'a 
essay  "On  Liberty." 

f  See  the  famous  sentence  in  the  Deontology  (vol.  i.),  which 
a  man  to  believe  must  have  seen — so  gross  is  the  amount  of 
ignorance,  conceit,  and  dogmati!<m  that  it  parades  without  a 
mask. 
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fame  of  the  father  of  moral  science,  have  died  away 
almost  as  quickly  as  uttered,  and  are  now  no  more 
beard  in  the  .grand  organ-swell  of  the  general  admira- 
tion of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Unquestion- 
ably if  there  be  any  name,  after  the  great  Founder  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  is  entitled  to  claim  the  title 
of  a  preacher  of  righteousness  for  all  times  and  all 
places,  it  is  the  name  of  Socrates ;  and  it  is  with  the 
view  of  bringing  his  high  merits  in  this  respect  before 
the  general  public,  in  as  easy  a  way  as  is  consistent 
with  scholarly  accuracy, 'that  I  have  undertaken  to 
write  the  present  paper. 

The  subject  is  one  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  think- 
ing man,  not  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  because  of 
the  ample  and  thoroughly  trustworthy  materials  which 
we  possess  for  forming  a  correct  judgment.  We  are 
not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Fythagoi-os,  sent  to  fish  for 
fragments  of  truth  among  fanciful  writers  who  lived 
several  himdred  yeara  after  the  death  of  the  object  of 
their  transcendental  laudations ;  but,  as  in  the  gospel 
history,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  intimate  disciples 
and  daily  companions  of  the  gi-etlt  hero  of  the  story. 
-  We,  gather  our  knowledge  of  tlie  life  and  philosophy 
of  Soc|uterfrom  Xenophon  and  Plato,  hbth.  of  whoia 
have  reported  their  intereourse  with  th^  philosopher 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  admiration  and  sobriety  which 
leaves  no  ground  for  suspicion.  Only  with  regard  to 
Plato  we  must  take  with  us  this  caution,  that  he  was 
both'a  (Met  by  temperament,  and  by  mental  habit  a- 
gystem-builder ;  and,  as  ho  chose  to  set  forth  his  own 
speculations  in  a  series  of  dramatic  dialogiies  wherein 
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Socrates  is  the  chief  speaker,  we  must  beware  oF  ac- 
cepting,'us  standing  on  one  common  bftsis,  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  life  of  SocrateS  brought  forward  in 
these  compositions  and  the  doctrines  which  are  put 
iiito  his  mouth.  With  regard  to  the  former,  wo  may 
accept  Plato's  evidence  as  a  contemporary  authority 
with  the  utmost  confidence ;  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
we  must  bo  constantly  on  our  guard ;  and  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  my  view,  it  is  wise  never  to  accept  any 
statement  of  Socrates's  doctrine  from  Plato,  of  which 
the  germ  at  least  tloes  not  lie  plainly  in  Xenophon. 
For  Xenophon,.  just  because  he  was  a  less  original  man 
than  Plato,  a  pleasing  and  gra4;cfiil  writer,  somewhat 
on  the  level  of  our  Addison,  was  for  that  reason  free 
from  the  temptation,  or  rather  had  not  the  capacity, 
to  interpolate  anything  into  his  account  of  the  philos- 
opher which  was  not  consistent  with  the  actual  fact. 
Ho  was  a  plain  man,  with  no  theories  to  support,  and 
no  pretensions  to  maintain;  and  as  a  faithful  contem- 
porary recorder  of  what  ho  heard  and  saw,  a  more  ca- 
pable' and  trustworthy  witness  could  not  bo  desired. 
We  shall  therefore  draw  our  sketch  of  the  life  and  say- 
ings of  the  gi-eat  Athenian  pi^acher  mainly  from  his 
pleasant  little  book,  introducing  the  idealist  of  tho 
Academy  only  where  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  using 
his  revered  roaster  as  a  mere  dramatic  engine,  or  where 
li'ii  superior  literary  powers  have  enabled  him  to  paint 
a  more  effective  picture. 

Tlio  ago  of  Soci-atos  was  tho  ago  of  Pericles,  the 
culniiiiating  epoch  of  Athenian  'glory;  he  was  con- 
temporary   with    Euripides,    Sophocles,    Herodotus, 
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Thucydides,  Hippocrates,  Deihocritus,  Anaxagoras, 
Aristophanes,  Fhidias;  but,  while  he  sliarcd  all  the 
elevating  influences  of  this  ascendant  age,  growing 
with  its  growth  and  blossoming  with  its  blossom,  he 
was  not  spared  the  sorrow  of  quitting  the  scene  be- 
neath the  first  dark  shadows  of  its  decay  That  mili- 
tary ambition  which  is  as  much  the  besjtting  sin  of 
democracy  a&  of  aHtocitioy,''hajl  precipitiltJ  iLo  Athe- 
nians, during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  befoi-e 
Christ,  into  a  distant  expedition  which  crippled  .their 
energies  and  exhausted  their  j-esoui-ces :  all  this,  and 
certain  violent  revolutionary  changes  which.nrose  ottt 
of  it,  Socr^tes'  had  to  live  through,  tiU  at  l^t,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  saw  the  pfide  of  ,Pci>iclcan 
Athens  l^d  prostrate  at  the  feet  df  Lys^uider  uad  the 
rude  oligarchy  of  Lacediemoh.  Ho  was  born  in  the 
year  469  B.C.,  cloven  years  ftfter  the  naval  battle  of 
Salamis  which  freed  Europe  forever  from  the  appre- 
hension of  Asiatic  servitude,  exactly  at  the  time  when 
the  brilliant '  but  sober  policy  of  Pericles  commenced 
its-  long  period  of  happy  sway  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Athenian  state.  At  this  time  Simonides  and  the 
Other  great  poets  who  had  seen  and  sung  the  glorioua 
victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  were  swifjTy  depart- 
ing from  the  scene;  but  the  memoiy  of  those  patriotic 
achievements  still  burned  vigorously  in  every  Athenian 
breast,  and  cou8i)ii-cd,  with  the  bii-th  of  now  and 
-  ambitious  intellectual  aspirationa,  to  surround'  the 
yoath  of  the  philosopher  with  an  atmosphere  the  most 
fovorable  to  social  and  intellect"al  progress.  The  im- 
portance which  the  achievements  of  the  demociucy  at 
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Marathon  and  Salamis  gave  to  the  middle  and  lower 
clitfiscs  of  society  a£  Athens,  broke  down  the  barriers 
which  ancient  ariatocratic  exclusivenesa  might  have 
raised  against  the  pretensions  of  mere  character  with- 
out position ;  so  that  Socrates,  though  the  son  of  a 
stone-cutter,  and  not,  like  Plato,  drawing  his  blood 
from  the  old  Attic  aristocracy,  sciims  to  have  found 
free  entrance  into  the  society  of  the  most  j^istinguiahed 
public  aud  literary  men  of  his  age.  His  mother,"  as  ho 
hitnself  "took  care  to  inform  the  world,  was  a  y  right 
worthy  and  worshipful  /taio,"  or  lady-obstotrician ;  a 
"  wise,  woman,"  as  the  French  say,  in  matters  whore 
'it  seems  most  natural  that  women  should  be  specially 
wise;  her  name  Was  Phaenarote ;  but  in  social  position, 
according  to  our  aristocratic  way  of  talking,  she  was 
nobody.  What  Socrates'a  own  profession  was,  or  how 
ho  supported  himself,  a  very  important  jwint  in  tho 
history  of  all  public  men,  we  unfortunately  do  not 
know  exactly ;  that  ho  practised  stone-cutting  in  his 
early  years  ia  not  improbable ;  and  this  niay  have  given 
rise  to  the  belief  mentioned  by  Pausouius,  that  n  gi-oup 
of  the  Graces  at  tho  entrance  of  the  Propylaea  was  his 
work ;  but  there  ia  not  the  slightest  indication  either 
in  Xcnophon  or  Plato  that  ho  continued  to  practise 
this  art,  or  any  other  art,  in  after  life,  lie  had  tliere- 
fore  no  profession ;  and,  as  ho  made  no  money  by  his 
philosophy,  we  must  believe  that  he  had  been  left  some 
small .  competence  by  his  father,  or  some  rolatfbn,  ou 
which  he  was  content  to  live.  That  he  was  extremely 
ppor  wo  know,  both  from  Xenophon  and  fj-oni  his  ovrn 
account  of  himself  before  tho  jury  at  his  trial.    We 
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kuow  iviso  tlmt  Uis  habits  of  life  were  reniftrkably  plain  ' 
and  frugal,  that  he  requircij  little  money,  and  coveted 
none.  That  he  was  in  a  position  t«  have  made  money 
if  he  had  chosen  there  can  bo  no  dpubt;  but  ho  ox-'*' 
pressly  states  that  he,  had  relinquished  all  projects  for  • 
increasiiig  his  income,  in  order  ihut  ho  might  devote 
himself  without  distraction  to  tha  gi-eat  work  of  hia 
life.  ,  However,  with  his  philosophical  notions  about 
mere  external  grandeur,  ho  seems  to  have  been  rich 
enough  to  live  comfortably  with  a  wife  and  family. 
This  wife  wa.s  the  noted  XanthipiH!,  not  always  the 
most  pleasant  companion,  and,  perhaps  not  altogether 
without  reason,  from  hdr  jioint  of  view,  at  variance 
with  a  husband  who  showed  such  utter  indiffenmco  to 
worldly  aggrandizement  and  domestic  display ;  but  for ' 
tjiis  touch  of  sharpness  in  the  temper  only,  a?  ho  ar- 
gued, the  bett«r  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  "a  philosopher, 
or  to  make  a  philo.sopher  of  her  husband ;  for,  as  men 
who  wish  to  learn  to  ride  do  not  choose  the  meekest 
and  most  dociJo,  Ix^ast  that  they  can  find,  but  the  most 
spirited,  so  the  husband  who  wishes  to  rule  a  wife 
well  should  have  such  an  one  as  it  is  not  easy  but 
diiticult  to  control.  This  character  of  the  philosopher's 
wifo  rests  on  the  atithorit-y  of  Xenophon ;  Plato  no- 
where alludcft  to  it ;  and  whatever  her  temjwr  might 
havo  been,  Socrates  certainly  did  not  consider  it  to 
bad  as  ta  justify  his  sons  in  withholding  from  her  the 
usual  love  and  reverence  due  from  children  to  their 
parents;  for  " you  may  bo  sure^"  he  skid,  "if  she  is 
a  little  cross  sometimes,  it  is  for  your  good;  and  there 
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is  a  reason  in  her  objurgations  wliich  a  wise  son  ought 
to  acknowledge."  .  ,      "        .      . 

Having  no  special  occupation  or  profession  in  life, 
Socrates  might  perhaps  have  passed  iix  Athens  for  an 
idle  man,  a  lounger  a1)out  the  streets,  and  public  talker, 
had  there  not  sprung  up  about  this  time  a  class  of  men 
professing  to  be  teachers  of  eloquence  and  of  all  wis- 
dom with  whom  ho  was  brought  into  connection. 
These  wore  the  Sophists,  a  i^^e  which  means  nothing 
more  than  professors  or  teachers  of  wisdcftn.  Like 
these  men,  Socrates  was  always  seen  in  the  streets  aiad 
public  places  of  Athens,  conversing  with  the  clever 
yoimg  men,  and  pubUcIy  debating  all  points  of  specu- 
lative and  practical  interest.  He  was  thprefore  in  out^. 
ward  appearance  and  to  tlie  general  eye  a  mere  Sophist 
among  Sophists.  For  it  is  not  everybody  who  cares  to 
know  that  two  men  who  fight  with  the  same  weapons 
and  in  the  samtf  style  of  fence  may  be  fighting  for  veiy 
different  causes,  ofl  opposite  sides,  and  with  altogether 
contrary  results.  But  the  truth  behind  the  appearance 
was,  that  while  the  majority  of  these'  Sophists  taught 
eloquence  as  a  trade,  and  logical  training  as  an  affair 
of  intellectual  exhibition,  Socrates  preached  virtue  as 
a  mission,  and  the  exercise  of  right  reason  as  the  only^ 
means  of  obtaining  virtue.  ■We  say  migsioii  here  not 
as  a  fashionable  phrase  6t  the  day,  but  with  a  special 
emphasis ;  for  it  is  quite  certain,  both  from  the  speech  / 
of  the  philosopher  at  his  trial,  and  from  not  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Xenophon,,  that  he  devoted  his  life  to  self- 
iuiprovement  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  improve- 
nicut  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  second  place,  with 
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the  conscientious'  devotednesg  of  a  man  who  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  this  em- 
ployment was  assigned  fohim  direct  from  God,  whose 
high  injunction  ho  was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect.  His 
language  with  regard  to  this  is  in  a  precisely  similar 
tone  to  that  of  St.  Paul  when  he  writes,  "'  Woe  is  me 
if  I  preach  not  the  ff cupel"  The  human  source 
through  which  he  got  this  mission  some  writers'havo, 
been  curious  to  tince,  alleging  that  his  master  was 
Anaxagoras,  and  other  things  to  t^T effect;  but  there 
is  no  hint  of  this  either  in  Xenophon  or  Plato ;  and 
in  fact  it  is  foolish  to  go  in  search  of  a  master  for  a 
man  so  thoroughly  original,  so  distinct  and  decided  a 
protester  against  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  We 
may  be  assured,  at  least,  that  in  the  moral  philosophy 
which  was  the  burden  of  all  his  teaching,  he  had  no 
master  but  hims(!lf  (bs  indeed  Xenophon  makes  him 
say  iA  express  words),  and  the  God  to  whom  he  habit- 
ually referred  his  highest  inspirations-;  while  in  regard 

"to  other  mattei-s  he  had  enjoyed  the  common  training 
of  all  Athenians  in  -music,  poetry,  gymnastics,  and  a 
little  mathematics  to  boot — k  science  which,  since  the 
days  of  Thales  (600  B.r.)  and  Pythagoras  (550  B.C.), 
had  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  yi  the  higher  culture 
of  the  Ath^oians.  Of  the  exact  date  when  he  assumed 
a  prominent  position  as  a  public  teacher  of  wisdom  and 
yirtue  wo  have  no  exact  account ;  it  is  natitral  how- 
ever to  suppose,  from  the  sobriety  and  solidity  of  his 

,  character,  uud  from  the  long-continued  quiet,  search 
after  truth  which  occupied  him  in  his  early  years,  that 
he  did  not  suddenly  emerge  into  notoriety,  but  grew 
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up  step  by  step'  into  that  general  acknowledgment  of 
superior  wisdom,  on  winch,  according  to  »  well» 
accnsdited  account,  the  Belphio  omdo  waS  noTafraid 
to' put  its  seal.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  year  423  d.c, 
when  he  was  about  forty -sqven  years  of  age,  ho  wa^ 
such  a  notable  character  in  Athens  as  to  have  been 
broHglit  upon  the  stage  by  the  broad  license  of  Attic 
comedy  as  the  representivtive  of  the  whole  class  of 
Sophists,  with  whom,  by  the  superficial  eye,  he  was 
naturally  confounded.  We  must  suppose  therefore 
that  his  reputation  as  a  gi-eat  2)ublic„  talker  and  de- 
bater hiul  been  gradually  growing,  up  to  that  period. 
And  no  doubt,  even  if  he  liad  been  a  man  of  less 
original  talent,  there  was  something  about  his  pei-sonal 
appearance  and  character  that  could  not  fail  to  make 
him  the  mark  of  general  observation  among  the  busy- 
idle  community  of  Athens.  He  was  no  less  odd  in  hia 
features  and  in  his  manner  than  in  his  docCl'lncs ;  an 
oToiros  or  eccentric  person  in  the  general  opinion, 
whom  no  man  knew  exactly  what  to  make  of.  His 
features,  the  very  rovei-se  of  classical,  are  familiar  to 
all  the  fi-equenters  of  our  public  museums ;  ahd  are, 
besides,  minutely  .described  by  both  his  illnstrious 
disciples.  His  general  appearajxce  .  was  that  of  a 
Silenus  or  Satyi',  with  a  flat,  somewhat  turne<l-np. 
nose,  full  prominent  eyes,  big  lips,  and  in  later  life,  as 
,  appears  from  the  monuments,  a  bald  head  ;  but  theso 
defects  were  of  nc*  avail,  even  with  the  beauty-loving 
Athenians,  to  diminish  the  charm  of  his  convei-sation 
and  the  pov^er  of  his  address.  For,  as  Alcibiades  says 
in  the  Platonic  dialogue,  whero  ho  is  one  of  the  chief 
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spoakei's,  he  was  a  ^atyr  only  externally,  but  intor- 
iially  full  of  wonderful  Khapcs  anil  siglitx  of  gods,  like 
certain  hollow  figuros  full  of  pipes  and  tubes,  seen  in 
the  statuaries'  shops,  which  outwardly  were  shaped 
like  Sileni,  but  within  contained  a  machinery  of  l)enu- 
tiful  i^red  images.  So,  llis  is  wont  to  happen  to  wise 
,,  men,  his  loss  became  hia  gain,  and  his  uncomely  physi- 
ognoitoy,  to  all  that  entered  into  conversation  with 
him,  was  tlie  cause  of  an  agreeable  surprise.  Very 
diifcrent  in  this  from  a  great  modern  poet,  who. was 
sensitive  about  his  alub-foot,  the  Athenian  philosopher  / 

made,  a  jest  of  his  unclassical  nose,  saying  that  if  noses 
were  to  be  valued  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  their  fitness 
for  performing  the  proper  functions  of  a  nose,  his 
olfactory  organ  was  better  than  those  noses  whoso 
sliapo  was  vulgarly  accounted  more  classical;  for  the 
upward  cast  of  his  open  nostrils  made  them  more  reatly 
to  receive  8mellA"rom  all  quarters,  while  the  comparar 
tivo  flatness  of  his  nasal  protuberance  removed  it  from 
the  possibility  of  interfering  with  the  free  vision  of 
his  eyes  ;  and  as  to  the  prominency  of  these  his  organs 
of  vision,  this  was'  a  manifest  excellence  even  more  ,' 

than-th«[,,(prforiwqJ5J^||j,pt.,]^  n§^„jij(t!piyi^h  M  J*"  ,.,  J^- 
enal|bd  him  to  lc|>k,  not  only  sti-aight  before  .him  in        t 
the  way  that  most  eyes  do,  but  sideways  also,  and         /     • 
almd^t  all  round,  so  that  he  could  see  when  no  one 
■suspected  him  of  looking  at  them. 

But  it  was  not  only  his  general  oddity,  his  pleasant 

humor,  and  his  wisdom  sea.soned  with  salt  that  made 

him  a  noticeable  man  amid  the  brilliant  society  of 

(^Athens:  he -vas  moieover  a  thoroughly  healthy  muu, 
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of  great  powers  of  endurance,  a  valiant  soldier  when 
his  country  required  his  services,  and  a  good  bottle- 
companion  when  piety  towards  Dionysus,  or  any  occa- 
sion of  social  festivity,  accoi-ding  to  Attic  uaago, 
demanded  that  men  should  drink  largely.  On  these 
points  we  have  a  graphic  picture  put  by  Plato  into  the 
mouth  of  Alcibiades,  which,  to  complete  our  personal 
portrait  here,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  translate. 

"  When  we  were  together  in  the  campaign  at  Pbti- 
daea,  and  I  messed  with  him  every  day,  I  found  that 
in  the  power  of  enduring  toil  he  surpassed  not  only, 
me  but  all  the  soldiers  in  the  camp.  For  wheq,  as 
sometimes  will  happen  on  the  march,  we  might  be  at 
.a  loss  for  a  dinner,  Socrates  could  always  fast  with  the 
least  complaint ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  -at  our 
banquetings  and  junketings  he  always  enjoyed  every- 
thing in  the  most  hearty  way;  and  when  ho  was 
forced  to  drink,  even  though  not  willingly,  he  could 
drSin  cup  for  cup  with  the  stoutest  bottle-companion 
in  the  camp ;  and,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  even  after 
our  atiifest  bouts  no  one  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk. 
And  ba  to  cold  and  frost,  I  i^member  well,  one  night 
in  olio  of  thosh  ^vere  Macedonian  winters,  when  thcrrf 
wai  a  ver/  biting  frost,  and  every  man  either  stayed 
within  or  went  out  well  encased  in.  warm  sheepskin 
jackets  and  felt  shoes,  Socrates  alone  went  about  in 
the  open  air  with  no  other  covering  than  his  common 
mantle,  and  trod  the  frosted  ground  with  his  bare  feet 
more  lightly  than  others  did  with  their  warm  shoes. 
But  I  must  tell  you  something  more  notable  of  his 
doings  at  Potideca.     One  morning  he  went  out  early  to 
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indulge  some  contemplations :  but  not  succoi^ing,  as 
it  would  appear,  in  his  object,  wliatoyer  th^t  might  be, 
he  remained  standing  and  looking  right  out  before  him 
till  it  was  near  midday ;  and  then  the  soldiers  began 
to  notice  him,  and  said  one  to  a,nother  that  Socrates 
had  been  standing  there  in  a  brown  study  from  sun- 
rise. Thereafter  some  of  the  lonians  about  the  even- 
ing, after  supper,  took  their  quilts  and  carpets  out,  for  ' 
it  was  then  mild  summer  weather,  and,  shaking  them 
on  the  ground,  slept  La  the  open  air,  keeping  an  eye 
at  the  same  time  pn  Socrates  to  see  whetherihe  would^ 
remain  all  night  standing  in  that  reverie;  and  w-hen 
they  awoke  in  the  morniug  with  the  sun,  lo  I  Socrates 
was  standing  in  the  same  spot ;  and,  after  saying  a 
prayer  to  the  sun,  shortly  retired.  So  much  for  Ids 
contemplative  oddities;  but  it  is  only  fair  that  L 
should  tell  you  how  he  was  as  good  a  soldier  as  a 
sophist,  and  could  achieve  no  less  notable  things  with 
his  hand  than  with  his  head.  For  when  the  battle 
took  place,  for  my  conduct  in  which  the  generals  gave 
me  such  honorable  marks  of  distinction,  I,  who  knew 
the  real  stvite  of  the  case,  insisted  that.if  any^tnan  had  * 


extinguished  hin^elf  iu  the  figlit  it^asS^i 
whom  oil  tFatl^^^oivT  sliould  wUlinglyiresign  thk 
intended  laurels.'  But  though  this  w^  qui^  ti-uc,  tlii 
judges  were  inclined  to  favor  me :  and  Socrates  came 
forward  and  asserted  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that 
my  claims  were  superior  to  his  ;  and  so  I  carried  off 
the  reward  of  vulor  which  nMio  but  he  could  with  . 
perfect  justice  claim.  Then  again  when  we  retreated 
from  Delium,  after   the  defeat  I  was  riding  off  on 
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horseback,   while   Socrates  and  Laches  followed,  oa 
hoplites,  on  foot,  and  coming  up  to  them  I  cried. 
Fear  not,  good  friends,  I  will  keep  alongtude  of  you 
and  defend  you  from  the  pursuit.     On  that  occuaioa 
I  admired  even  more  than  at  Potidaea  the  conduct  of 
this  man;  for  while  both  were  in  danger  of  being  - 
overtaken,  it  was  manifest  that  Socrates  during  the 
whole  retreat  displayed  fet  more  coolness  than  Laches, 
who  was  by  profession  a  soldier.  .  .  .  Instead  of  hurry 
and  trepidation  wo  saw  in  him  only  the  largo  full  eye 
tHjit  with  wise  wariness  turned  to  this  side  and  to  that ' 
ijra  fashion  that  seemed  to  say  to  all  comers  that  they 
would  find  a  steady  nerve  if  they  came  within  sword's    ' 
length  ofliim.     And  thus  he  got  out  of  the  rush 
safely ;  for  so  I  have  always  observed  that  in  a  re-       ,' 
treat  the  men  who  are  most  afraid  always  fare  the         , 
worst.     And  many  other  things  there  are  I  uiigUt  re-  . 
late,  which  would  show  clearly  what  a   strange  and"     . 
truly  admirable  creature  this  Socrates  is.     Individual 
persons,  behaving  in  individual  cases  as  excellently  as 
Socrates,  it  might  be  easy  to  point  out;  but  such  a* 
conlpound,  a  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  man  so  ult4rly>    \  '' 
unlike  any  othet  man,  you  will 'find  nowhter^,  eith«h*        *    .  ' 
axfkona  famc^is  ancients  or  lllustnoiis  modiriis.'''  Oi^  '"  *•""""* 
might  make  an  adequate  portraiture  of  Aciulles,  c^    ,"(■ 
Brasidas,  of  Pericles,   or  Nestor,  or   Antenor,  and 
other  famous  characters;   but  such  a  unique  mortal, 
as  this  son  of  Sopbroniscus  no  man  can  describe,^un'    --  ^    i. 
less,  indeed,  he  chooses  to  steal  uiy  simile,  and  say, 
that  he  is  a  Silenus  suporfioiiilly,  both  in  his  appear- 
ance and  in  his  talk,  but  to  those  wlio  look  deeper  his 
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soul  ia  a  sbrino  of  most  excellent,  beautiful,  and  vror- 
sliipful  divinities." 

This  passage  will  make  it  plain  that  Socrates  was 
no  merp  idle  speculator  or  subtle  talker,  such  as  might 
bo  found  jn  ancient  Athens  or  in  any  modern  German 
university  by  scores — but  a  practical  man,  and  an 
effective  citizen  of  prominent  merit.  But  if  Lo  huuwriI 
courage  in  the  field  of  battle  not  inferior  to  the  stout- 
est and  coolest  professional  soldier,  ho  displayed  a 
civic  virtue  on  other  occasions,  which  only  the  fewest 
on  all  occasickis  have  been  able  to  exhibit.  This  vir- 
tue was  moral  courage ;  a  quality  which,  when  exer- 
cised in  critical  circumstances,  raises  a  man  high  above 
the  average  of  his  kind,  whereas  with  mere  physical 
courage  he  is  only  a  more  cool  and  calculating  rival 
of  dogs  and  cocks  and  tigens,  and  other  ferine  combat- 
ants. On  that  memorable  occasion,  when  the  whole 
of  Athens  was  fretted  into  a  fever-fit  of  indignation 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  dead  and  dying  slain 
by  the  victors  at  Arginusse  (b.o.  406),  and  in  the  tor- 
'rent  of  what  appeared  to  them  most  i-ighteous  wrath, 
wev^  eager  to  Overbear  all  the  customary  fomis  of  fair 
judicial  trikW  Socrates  happened  to  be  set- vii^^as  9119 
of  the  senft^rs  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  the  qnisnain 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  case  of  gr^at  pub- 
lic trials ;  and,  a  motion  having  been  made  that  the 
generals  who  were  guilty  of  the  alleged  neglect  of 
pious  duty  should  bo  condemned  to  drink  tlio  hemlock 
and  have  their  property  confiscated,  it  fell  to  the  sena- 
tors to  i)erform  the  preparatory  step  in  the  i)rosecu- 
tion.     But  as  the  [>ioceedLiigs  in  the  case  Kad  l)ceu 
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diototod  by  violent  excitement,  and  were  decidedly 
illAgnl,  Socrates  rofused,  in  the  face  of  violent  popular     ^ 
claniorv  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  anfl 
lifted  up  his  single  protCHt— one  unlongst  fifty — against  '  "^ 

violating  the  sacred  forms  of  law  at  the  dictation  of  • 
an  excited  jwpnlace.  On  this,  as  on  other  similar 
occasions  when  he  came  into  collision  with  the  public  * 
authorities,  he  maintained  a  tndy  apostolic  bearing, 
using  in  almost  identical  terms  the  lang\iage  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  John,  when  they  were  forbidden  to 
preach  by  the  Sanhedrim:  "  Whetlttr  it  he  right  in 
thfi  tight  of  tlie  goih  to  hearken  unto  you  rather  t/uxn 
to  tlie  gods,  judge  ye  /  but  as  for  me,  J  have  sworn  to 
obey  tfte  laws,  and  J  cannot  forswear  myself."  ;  * 

With  all  this  faithfidneaa,  however,  in  the  public  v 

y  service,  Socrates  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  bo  what,* 
we  call  a* public  man;  on  the  contrary,  he  kept  him- 
self systematically  out  of  place*  which  were  eagerly 
coveted  by  less  able  mSn,  and  refused  to  have  anything  '  '',■ 

to  do  with  the  party  politics  of  the  day.     Tins  with»     '    . 
drawal  fr«m  the  service  of  the  State,  to  the  majority  " 
of  Greeks,  with  whom  the  State  was  everything,  could    ,  ';■■  ■;. 
tioi  biH  apfiear- strange,  a^  lend  to 'increase  tl^ir         '      '  ■ 
^|ejtfdie6  sgainst  philosophy  and  phil936pBer8r   Buf"*  :^y     , 
Bfcrates  acted  here,  as  in  all '  other  matters,  with  «d-    *  .!    '  v 
mirable  good  sense ;  he  felt  that  to  bo  a  politician  and 
a  preacher  of  righteousness  was  to  combine  two  voca-  , 

tions  practically  incompatible ;  for  the  popular  nieas-       _  .  ; 
ure  which  it  might  sdrve  the  immediate  jieed  of  the  'l*' 

jwlitical  man  to  advocate  it  might  not  seldom  bo  the 
first  duty  of  the  moralist  to  condemn.     Besides,  if  ha  '  S,>  % 
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took  office  with  men  wlio  liabitnally  acted  on  princi. 
pies  of  which  he  could  not  but  disapjirovp,  ho  would 
bo  forced  to  waste  his  strength  in  a  fniitlcss  opposi- 
tion to  nieaoures  which  ho  could  not  prevent ;  and  in 
this  way  it  ciinie  to  pass  that,  while  ho  utterly  disap- 
proved, in  the  gpneml  case;,  of  a  good  citizen,  whether 
from  the  love  of  seliiKh  ease,  or  from  false  inodcsty,  or 
from  jnoral  cowardice,  refusing  to  take  part  in  public 
life,  in  his  own  particular  work  ho  felt  that  political 
activity  would  be  a  hindrance,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  abstttin.  *  ^  "         ' 

In  those  few  panicp^phs  are  summed  up  all  that 
from  indisputable  authority  ^o  know  of  the  personal 
■history  of  the  greatest  of  Heathen  preachej-s.  Tlie 
circumstances  connected  with  his  death  ai-o  too  closely 
intei-wovon  with  the  character  of  his  teaching  to  bo 
int«]ligible  here.  We  shall  therefore  ^ter  now  di- 
re<!stfy  into  a  short  exposition  of  his  ethical  teaching ; 
after  which  we  shall  bo  in  a  condition  to  consider  with 
an  intelligent  astonishment  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
thepi-eacher  of  the  noblest  doctrine  that  Athens  ever 
heard,  before  the  preaching  of  Paul  on  the  Hill"  of 
'ilara,  after  living  ia  high  "retfiite  and  popuWitvfbr 

I-.T*(|»-     ■  '.■.■■.,.;r,:s,,--.,-~  ■:.■,«'■  O  w*-...=  ■*«^yS<^»A«■fc!^■J7v.-V•S*^-'■:■i%l^»■■ 

,   seva|it^  years,  sliould  at  last  Jiave  been  made  to  quit 

j   the  scene  of  his  niornl  triumplts,  publicly  branded  ^ith 

the  stigma  which  w»s  wont  to  be  attached  td  the  h)w. 

est  of  malefactora  and  the  vilest  of  traitors. 

The  two  first  questions  to  be  asked  with  regard  tp 

any  great  moral  or  political  reformer  are — What  had 

ho  to  reform  ?  and  then,  In  the  work  of  reform  who 

were  his  antagonists ?     Tlio  first  of  thtse  questions  is 
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answered  iatdlligibly  and  plainly  cnougH  in  tlie  current 
knowledge  of  every  schoolboy,  that  Socratoa  brought 
down  [)hilo8oj)by  from  heaven  \o  earth,  or,  aa  Cicero 
has  it  inoro  fully  in  the  Tusculun  questions,  "  Socra- 
tts  primiu  phUo»aj)hiam  devocavit  e  cado,  et  in  urbibtu 
coUocavil,  el  in  domoa  etiam  introduxit,  el  coeffit  de 
vitd  et  maribug,  rebuaque  bonia  et  nuUia  queerere,'" 
Now  there  cannot  bo  any  doubt  that,  both  relatively 
to  the  time  and  j>li>x;e  where  he  taught,  and  absolutely 
for  all  times  and  all  plncos,  Socratt^s  by  this  step  did 
one  of  the  highest  services  to  human  progiess.  By  a 
natural  vice  of  the  human  imagiuation  we  are  lcd*to 
seek  in  the  misty  distanve  for  some  pleasant  excite- 
ment to  thought,  wliile  neglecting  the  dii'cct  lessons 
of  familiar  wisdom  from  things  under  our. eyes,  which 
appear  contemptible  only  because  they  are  common. 
We  attem[)t  ambitiously  to  measure  the  remote  move- 
ment of  the  spheres,  and  to  note  their  imagine^  music, 
before  we  have  brought  any  order  or  harmony  into 
the  daily  course  of  our  own  lives ;  we  climb  all  the 
highest  mountains  in  Euro})e  for  a  fine  prospect,  when 
there  is  likely  a  much  better  one  to  be  enjoyed  not 

-  *  five  mil^  fioili  our  own  door.  *^  In  obediAce  to  thm 
tendencv  of  the  humdn  mind  the  early  philosophy  of 

'i  Greece  jwaa  ^cupied  principally  (not  altbgcther  cet- 
tainly,  for  Pythagoras  was  a  great  moralist)  with  cos- 
mical  and  metaphysical  speculutinns,  which  amused 
the  fancy  and  raised  interesting  and  puzzling  problems 
for  thought,  without  any  valuable  practical  result. 
When  Thales,  for  one,  said  that  the  firet  principle  of 
all  things  Was  water,  he  enunciated  a  greSt  truth ;  ili 
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is  true  that  wlierever  tliere'  is  life  there  must  be  hu- 
midity ;  wi,th  dryness  dwells  only  dust  and  death  and 
frost.  Btit  this  -was  a  truth  leading  tu  no  anplioa- 
tioiia ;  it  could  neither  ])urify  the  wells  nor  improve 
the  wiues:  no  man  would  bo  the  better  in  his  body  or 
hLs  soul  for  formulating  a  cosniical  generality  of  this 
kind.  Ahd  if  Iloraclitus,  the  sombre  sage  of  Ephesus, 
advanced  a  step  further  iu  a  true  gwiornlization,  when 
he  said  that  tire  of  heat  is. the  fundamental  force 
which  makes  water  possible^  as  modern  chemistry  has 
amply  demonstrated,  this  doctrine  did  not  advance 
human  nature  one  step  either  towards  outward  cohifort 
or  inward  satisfaction.  And  of  what  avail  was  it  to 
tell  men,  as  he  did,  that  "  all  things  are  in  a  i>er- 
potual  flux,"  if  he  did  not  teach  them  how  to  regulate 
that  flux  ill  the  flow  of  their  own  lives,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  tidal  currents  of  their  soul  from  getting  into 
a  plash  and  jabble  of  conflicting  waters  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  no'  seamancraft  could  avail  against 
miserable  shipwreck?  More  useless  still  was  it  to 
assert,  as  Anaxagoras  is  reported  to  have  done,  that 
thp  sun  i?  a  largo  mass  of  glowing  ^tone  or  metal,  so 

ieiiich,  ff'it  ^ere  tnie,  Would  not  t^h  a  poor  cpweif^ 
ing  savage  to  kindle  a  stick  fire,  nor  make  one  olive- 
tree  blighter  with  blossoms  that  prdhiised  a  purer  and 
a  richer  oil ;  while,  if  it  were  not  tru*,  then  the  whole 
,of  your  lofty  heliacal  philosopiiy  is  only  a  blaze  of  lies. 
■The  whole  history  of  modern  science,  indeed,  before 
*the  establishment  of  the  close  and  cautious  method 
of  experiment  inti'oduced  by  Bacon,  shows  that  all 
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physical  inquiry  starting  from  unproved  assumptions, 
and  endinj;  in  Bwpeping  gpeculations,  is  only  a  sublimo 
Kort  of  idloni'KH,  and  a  procreation  of  cloud-pliantonis. 
Socratos  thoi-eforo  acted  wisely  for  liis  own  timo  and 
placo  in  saying  to  a  people  fond  of  cnrious  subtlety 
and  unfruitful  K|X!Culatio|,  l^it  ua  lyvvo  done  with  this 
lofty-sounding  but  essentially,  hollow  talk  about  sun 
and  ^noon  and  stars,  and  let  us  know  something  cer- 
tain, and  do  something  useful.  This  wo  shall  achieve 
if  we  keep  within  our  own  lower  sphere,  and  att*n<l 
to  our  own  work  as  men;  let  us  orfler  our  houses  well 
in  the  first  place,  and  after  that  concern  ourselves  with 
the  order  of  the  universe;  if,  indeed,  this  does  not 
ratlior  belong  to  the  gods,  who' may  safely  be  left  to 
do  their  cosmii-al  york  quietly,  without  any  Anaxag- 
oraa  or  Archelaus  to  tempt  witlyi^venturous  giiesses 
the  principles  of  their  administration.  Such  wjw  the 
thoroughly  jiractical,  and,  ''if  you  will,  thoroughly 
utilitai-iua  tone  which,  taught  by  Xenophon,  we 
justly  view  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Socratic 
philosophy.  And  tlipre,  can  bo  n6  doubt  Man  is  so 
essentially  a  practical^nimal,  that  if  even  the  accurate 
and  curiously  verified  physical '  science  of  these  latter 
diiys  Were  as  d^titute  of  social  applications  and  as 
barren  of  practical  results  as  tJreek  science  was  in  the 
days  of  Socr*tes,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nino  persons 
of  those  who  now  delight  to  dabble  in  chemistry  and 
geology  would  leave  these  interesting  sciences  to  the 
few  men  of  a  purely  speculative  chuiticter  with  whom 
mere  knowledge  is  loved  for  itself.  But  when  by 
geology  wo  arc  enabled  to  unearth  coals  and  gold,  and 
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know  where  to  sink  wells  much  more  certainly  thaii 
by  the.mediirval  niugic  of  the  divhiuig-rod ;  and  when 
by;  chemistry  we  improve  our  itores,  bleach  our 
clothes,  purify  our  infected  chahibei-s,  and  dye  our 
cloth  with  hues  of  whiyh  oven  the  most  skilful  of  the 
lichen-gathorers  in  the  Highland  glens  never  dreamt — 
then,  to  use  a  bookseller's  jthraso,  you  ai-o  sure  to 
interest  a  largo  public.  But  there  is  another  view  of 
tho  case,  whicli  places  the  Socratio  philosopher  on  ft 
much  more  lofty  and  honorable  pedestal.  For  not- 
withsbonding  all  the  surpi'ising  discoveries  and  brilliant 
achievements  of  modern  physical  science,  it  must  still 
remain  true  that 

"  Tho  propel  «tudy  of  mankind  i»  man,"    ^  , ' 

and  that  no  kind  of  knowledge  over  can  surpass  either 
in  interest  or  imjwrtunce  the  knowledge  of  man  "as  a 
social  being,  as  the  member  of  a  Family,  of  a  Chrtrch, 
"  and  of  a  State.  Tho  d<!preciatiou  of  moral  science 
which  we  have  lately  heard  from  Mr.  Buakle  and 
other  members  of.tbat  school  is  a  transitional  phenom- 
enon arising  out  of,  the  ono-sided  culture- of  the  under- 
standing, and  'a  defective  emotional,  volitional,  and 
imaginative  orgjinization.  If  new  discoveries  are  not 
every  day  trumpeted  in  the  domaiff  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, itU8  just  because  this  science,  like  Euclid,  is  too 
certain,  too  fundamental,  and  too  indispen-sablo  to 
have  biicn  left  to  tlio  hapj)y  chance  of  being  found  out 
after  tjio  lapse  of  long  centuries.  Morals-  are  tin  neces- 
saiy  to  the  acting  man  as  the  sun's  light  to  tho  grow- 
ing   plant;    they   are   not  discovered,   bocausdv  they 
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always  Have  been  and  altraya  miist  bo ;  and  the  only 
great  result  that  wo  Lavp  to  look  for  then  in  them  is 
that  they  shall  be  more  universally  cpcognized,  more 
scientifically  handled,*  and  more  practically  applied. 
Socrates  therefore  was  right,  not  only  for  Qrecco  in 
the  fifth  centuiy  before  Christ,  but  for  £ngla:iid  at  the 
present  moment,  and  for  all  times  and  places,  when*  he 
prochiimcd  on  ihfs  house-tops  that  the  first  and  most 
necessary  wisdom  for  all  men  is  not  to  measure  the 
stars,  or  to  weigh, the  dust,  or  to  analyze  the  air,  but, 
accoi-ding  to  the  old  Delphic  sentence,  to  know  them- 
selves, and  to  realize  in  all  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
its  significance  wluvt  it  is  to  be  a  man,  and  not  a  pig  or 
a  god.  And  in  attaining  this  knowledge,  while  he 
would  certiinly  find  that,  though  a  stable  pliysicul 
platform  to  stand  on  and  a  l^talthy  physical  atmos-  . 
phere.  to  breathe  are  jiecessary  for  the  production  of  a 
normal  humanity,  yet  in  general  the  "measure  of  a 
man's  manhood  is  to  bo  taken  not  so  much  from  what 
he  attaches  to  himself  from  without  as  from  what  he 
brings  with  him  from  within.  .  " 

," The  kingijom  of  heaven  is  within  y»u "  u*  preg- 
nant Socratiak  maxim  vk  well  as  a  profound  ^vaugelio 
text,  and,  in  reference  to  our  present  ijubject,  simply 
means  that,  while  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  ojf 
physical  sciente  only-  minister  to  our  comforts,  our 
conveniences,  and  our  furnishings,  moml  scienoo  alone 
can  teach  us  to  be  nfen ;  for  we  are  men  by  what  we 
are,  not  by  what  wo  have.  Gas-pi{)e8  and  water-pipes, 
spinning  jennies,-  steam-boats,  steam-coaches,  subma- 
rine telegraphs,,  photographs,  olcogiaphs,  o^- hydrogen 
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blowpipes,  and  the  thousand  and  one  devices  for  using 
and  controlling  nature  which  we  owe  to  advanced 
physical  science,  may  adorn  and  improve  life  in  many 
ways,  may  multiply  production  of  all  kinds  iniinitely, 
and  facilitate  the  d^usion  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
material  benefits ;  but  they  have  no  originating  power 
in  what  is  highest ;  they  can  create  neither  thought 
nor  charact(>r  ;  they  ^e  the  most  useful  of  ministers, 
but"  the  most  unmeaning  of  masters.  And  there  can, 
bo  little  doubt  that,  if  Socrates  were  to  rise  from'  tho 
grave  at  the  present  moment,  While,  wftli  bis  strong 
common  sense  and  keen  eye  for  the  practical,  he  would 
joyfully  recognize  all  the  wonderful  material  progress 
of  which  Eugland  and  America  make  their  boast,  ho 
would  not  the  less  feel  himself  constrained  to  utter  au 
emphatic  wai-ning  against  the  danger  of  cstinuiting  our 
national  grandeur  by  tho  visible  pomp  of  gigantic  mor 
chinefry  and  complex  ap))aratus  rather  than  by  the  in- 
visible power  of  noble  purpose  and  lofty  design. 

Such  WHS  the  attitude  of ,  Socrates  to  the  great 
teachers  who  since  Thales  dow'nwards  had  preced(id 
him  in  leading  tho  intellectual  advance  of  l^JO  most  in- 
tellectual people  of  the  ancient  world.  He  stoo'd  for- 
ward as  a  teacher  of  moi-al  science,  as, a  preacher  and 
philosophical  missiopary  also ;  for  in  moral^  the  sep- 
aration of  theory  from  practice  is  an  inconsistency  of 
which  ^nly  a  feeble  and  imperfect  nature  is  capable. 
"Who,  then,  and  of  what  quality,  were  his  antagonists 
in  the  great  regenerative  Work  wliich  ho  undertook? 
Not  so  muoh  the  physictd  philosophers,  who  miglit 
,Btill  pureue  their  researches  pr  pamper  their  imagiiui- 
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tions  -m  their  pwn  speculative  comers  without  dis- 
turbing the  busy  world,  except  in  so  far  as  they  now 
and  then  might  come  into  collision  with  theological 
orthodoxy,  but  the  great  untrained  mass<of  the  i>eople 
themselves,  and  the  pretentious  array  of  a  class  of  men 
who  put  themselves  forwwd  as  their  instructors, — the 
&mous  Sophists.  The  word  Sophfsts  siguifies  profes- 
sors of  wisdom,  in  which  sense  Lucian  callsour  Saviour 
Tov  oi'€<rKoAo7r«r/i€ioi'  iKtivov  <fo<l)UTTqv — that  crucified 
Sophist — because  He  came  forward  as  -a  public  instruc- 
tor professing  to  teach  men  wisdom.  But  as  wisdom 
is  a  vague  word  (in  fact  crowds  in  Greek  signifies  clever, 
and  even  cunning  aa  often  aatoise),  we  roust -consult  • 
the  circumstances  q£  time  and  place  to  know  what  it 
exactly  meant  in  any  particvilar  instance.    The  genera- 

,  tion  immediately  preceding  Socrates,  when  the  Soi)hists 
first  became  prominent,  was  the  era  of  the  great  Per- 
sian wars,  and  of^the  notable  uprising  of  national  spirit 
and  of  popular  power  which  that  memorable  struggle 

•  called  forth.  How  fiercely  the  strife  between  the  old 
aristocratic  and  the  new  democratic  element  in  Greek 
society  had  been  raging  in  the  immediately  preceding 
epoch,  the  poems  of  Theoguis  may  serve  sufficiently  , 
to  indicate;  and  now,  that  by  the  battle  of  Balamis 
the  political  importance  of  the  middle  and  mib- 
middle  classes  had  been  blazoned  forth  before  univelr- 
•sal  Greece  in  glowing  characters,  the  demotracy  in 
great  commercial  cities  like  Athens  at  once  started  into 
an  attitude  of  hitherto  unsuspected  significance.  New 
aspirations  had  been  created,  new  prctenbious  were  put 
foi'tfa,  and  new  guides  were  rcquii-cd  for  »  large  class 
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of  people  who  felt  themselves,  as  it  wei-e,  suddenly 
shooting  up  from  pupilage  into  majority.  Now  what 
guides  had  a  people,  cii-cumstanced  as  the  Athenians 
then  were,  to  look  to  for  direction  ?  The  Church  la 
those  days — if  we  may  call  'it  a  Church — was  not  a 
teaching  body ;  its  mopal  efficacy  was  exercised  through 
sacred  ceremouial  amd  pious  hymns;  its  iutellectual 
agency  was  almost  null.  And  though  gymnastics  and 
music,  including  a  certain  amount  of  the  most  popular 
^literary  culture,  were  common,  tliere  were  no  institu- 
tions like  our  Universities,  for  the  severe  and  system- 
atic discipline  of  the  thinking  faculties.  A  cry  went , 
up-from  the  heart  of  the  people  for  prophets  to  enlight- 
en them;  but  there  were  no  schools  of  the  prophets. 
This  state  of  things  was  the  natural  soil  trova.  which 
a  class  q^  Belf-constituted  popular  teachers  would  grow 
tip ;  and  these  teachers  were  the  Sophists.*  And  if  we 
ask  further  in  detail  what  they  taught,  the  answer  will 
be  furnished  from  the  same  sources  that  explain  their 
existence."  As  the  democracy  brought  them  into  ex- 
istence, the  demand  of  the  democracy  would  bo  the 
measure  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  article  which 
they  wei-e  expected  to  supply ;  and  the  article  which 
a  democracy  demands  for  the  use  of  its  public  sppkes- 
men  is  always  tin)  s&mo— a  certain  practical  knowledge 
and  shrewdness  in  the  conduct  of  afiiiirs,  a  certain  ready 
sympathy  with  popular  prejudices  and  jmssions,  a  cer- 
tain superficial  dexterity  in  jirgument,  and  above  all,  a 
fluent  and  effective  stylo  of  popular  oratory.  To  supply 
these  wants  Ihe  acceptable  teachers  of  the  people  would 
require  \a  profes^a  knowledge  of  tlio  gi'eat  leading  prin- 
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ciples  of  law,  a  familiarity  with  political  forms,  and  the 
best  methods  of  controlling  masses  of  men  into  habits  or 
fits  of  co-operation,  a  practical  command  of  logic,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  turn  the  point  of  an  argument,  or  en- ' 
tangle  in  a  net  of  subtleties  an ,  inexperienced  jnry, 
and,  as  the  crowning  accomplishment,  a  faculty  of 
speech,  alert  and  unscrupulous,  which  might  never 
lack  a  shift  to  give  plausibility  to  a  bad  case,  and 
should -ever  bo  ready  to  confoimd,  overwhelm,  and 
dazzle  where  it  was  hopeless  to  refute.  Now  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  lessons  delivered  by  the  professors 
of  this  wisdom,  however  acceptable  to  clever  and  am- 
bitious young  g^ftlemen  eager  to  enter  upon  the  arena 
of  public  life,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  bo 
conceived  in  any  very  exalted  tone  of  morals,  or  be 
framed  %o  as  to  inculcate  the  formation  of  ?iny  strictly 
honorable  rules  of  conduct.  The  Sophists  were  mere 
tradesmen ;  they  were  paid  for  tlio  furnishing  of  a  cer- 
tain article,  and  they  had  to  supply  that  article,  of  the 
quality  and  in  the  way  and  manner  which  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  those  on  whoso  patronage  they  de-' 
pended.  Tljey  were  therefore,  as  Socrates  constantly 
pointed  out,  the  slaves  of  the  parties  by  whom  they 
were  paid ;  and  if  what  their  employers  wanted  was 
the  show  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  substance,  a  ready 
command  of  words  and  arguments  in  preference  to  an 
earnest  and  severe  search  after  truth,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  maj^yity  of  them  would  give  them- 
selves much  concern  to  inculcate  a  severer  wisdom. 
.Tradesmen  are  seldom  found  acting  upon  principles 
which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  frighten  customers 
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from  their  shops.  Not  that  there  was  onythiug  nece8< 
Barily  bad  or  immoral  in  the  profession  or  teaching  of 
a  Sophist ;  some  of  them,  evidently,  such  as  Protago- 
ras and  ProdicuB,  even  on  the  witness  of  their  great 
adversary  Plato,  were  very  proper  and  respectable 
gentlemen;  few  of  them,  perhaps,  grossly  immoral; 
and  with  those  of  them  who,  like  Gorgias  of  Leontium, 
confiiied  themselves  strictly  to  the  teaching  of  the  rules 
of  pure  rhetori*and  elocution,  no  fault  could  justly  l)0 
found,  any  more  than  with  Quinctilian  among  the  later 
Ronuins,  or  Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen  among, 
ourselves.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  Sophists,  so  far  as  they  went  k  step  be- 
yond the  province  of  Strict  rhetoric,  were  placed  in  a 
position  fvhick  rendered  tlieir  moM  and  philosophical 
teaohina  a  matter  of  just  concern  to  all  who  were 
interested  in^e  education  of  the  youth  of  A-thens, 
and  in  the  character  of  her  public  men.  Besides, 
among  an  impressible  and  excitable  people  like  the 
Athenians,  fond  of  display,  and  ambitious  o'P' popu- 
larity, the  mere  methodized  urt  of  talking,  apait  from 
any  solid  knowjedge,  and  without  any  high  moral  in- 
spiration, was  a  very  dangcrpus  engine  to  put  into  the 
hand  of  ambitious  young  politicians.  And  the  fact 
unquestionably  is,  according  to  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  Xenophon,  Plato,  Isoci-ates,  Aristotle,— in 
fiwt,  of  all  antiquity, — that  these  public  teachers  gen- 
erally did  dispense  very  shallow  and  often  very  dan- 
gerous doctrine.  The^  were  the  natural  birth  of  an 
age  of  movement  and  innovation ;  and  in  such  an  ago, 
along  with  much  that  may  operate  as  a  healthy  stimu- 
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lant  to  progressive  thought,  there  is  always  jireaent  a 
drastic  admixture  of  the  merely  analytic,  sceptical,  and 
destructive  element,  a  negative  force,  strong  to  im- 
pugn the  validity  of  ancient  foivndations,  but  weak  to 
eBtablish  anything  equally  stable  and  effective  in  their 
place..  By  the  negative  and  sceptical  teachings  df 
these  men,  Socrates  found  the  youth  of  Athens  shaken 
from  their  old  mooringSj  and  tossing  about  amid  seos 
of  perplexing  dou_,bt  on  the  one  hand,  and  unprincipled 
,  libertinism  on  the  other.  Every  great  principle  of-- 
social  order  and  human  right  that  formerly  had  been 
received  from  venerated  tradition,  and  believed  by  the 
co-operation  of  a  healthy  instinct  with  a  hoary  author- 
ity, was  now  denied ;  and  the  field  was  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  a  groat  constructive  prophet,  who  should 
bring  people  back  through  steps  of  scientific  reasoning 
to  a  living  faith  in  those  maxims  of  immutable  moral- 
ity which  they  had  originally  inherited  with  the  blood 
from  their  fathers'  veins  and  the  milk  from  their  moth- 
ers' breasts.  Such  a  great  prophet  no^  appeared ;  and 
his  name  was  Socrates.*  i  • 

*  The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  we  havo  penned  the 
above  sentenoes  about  the  position  and  character  of  the  Soph- 
ists without  having  gerionsly  weighed  the  eridencc  on  the, 
subject,  and  especially  without  having  tiilcen  into  account  tho 
very  able  chapter  on  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  in  Grpte's. 
History  of  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  read  that  chap- 
ter carefully  over  several  times,  and  have-on  each  qccosion 
returned  ^m  the  perusal  with  tho  conJdrined  conviction  that 
the  learned  author  wrote  it  as  a  special  pleader  rather  than 
.as  an  impartial  historian,  and  that  tho  light  in  which  be  pre- 
sents this  imxMrtant  subject  is  essentially  false,  and  distorts, 
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We  Lave  now  clearly  before  us  the  battle-field  in 
which  Socrates  had  to  appear,  and  tJie  opponents 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend ;  we  see  also  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  to  fight.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
the  establishment  of  a  firm  philosophy  of  human  life, 

or  nther  inverts,  the  real  position  ofyChe  principal  fignres  in 
the  picture.  The  main  features  in  Groto's  account  of  the 
matter  are  that  the  Sophists  are  a  much  jailumnlated  class  of 
men ;  that  Socrates  was  the  head  of  that  dlass,  rather  than 
their  antagonist ;  and  that  not  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but 
the  imagination  of  the  transcendental  Plato,  and  the  carica- 
tures of  Aristophanes,  carelessly  accepted  as  true  history, 
have  been  the  sources  of  modem  ideas  on  the  subject.  In 
all  this  we  think  Mr.  Grote^is  decidedly  wrong,  runniiig' 
counter  at  once  to  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the  cose,  and 
to  the  unhesitating  and  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity. 
The  hollowness  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Groto  has  been  shown  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Cope  in  the  Cambridge  Philological  Journal  and 
by  my^lf  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
bnigh;  so  that  we  may  o(>ntent  ourselves  here  by  simply 
stating  what  appears  to  be  the  rationale  of  the  process  by 
which  the  distinguished  author  of  the  History  of  Greece  was 
led  into  the  maintenance  of  such  an  untonable  position. 
,  Koia  the  influences  whicU''aflted  ou  the  learned  historian's 
mind  in  this  matter  seem  reducible  to  throe — (1.)  Mr.  Groto 
is  charaotoristically  a  polemical  historian;  frc|Mbeginning  to 
^d  of  his  book  he  has  in  his  eye,  and  is  writing  against,  a 
class  of  writers  who  hod  mode  it  a  business,  in  writing  the 
history  of  Greece,  to  write  against  the  Athenian  democracy, 
and  through  that,  against  democracy  in  general  With  such 
a  literary  inission,  Mr.  Grote,  however  triumphant  in  the 
main,  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  strong  temptation  of 
vindicating  bharaoten  that  had  been  previously  abused,  and 
abusing  those  whose  lesiieotability  had  hitherto  stood  unques- 
tioned ;  (3.)  In  the  course  of  bis  sweeping  progress  of  knock- 
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a  sure  guide  for  human  conduct,  and  a  strong  regula- 
toi"  of  society.  The  way  now  lies  open  to  inquire, 
what  special  doctrine  he  taught  in  order  to  achieve 
victory  in  this  stnigglo ;  and  a  careful  perusal  of  Xen- 
ophon's  book,  which  we  regard  as  tho  only  safe  author- 
ing down  old  ideals  and  setting  up  new  ones,  no  flgnies  were 
more  likely  to  call  hia  cbiTalrona  faculty  of  Tindication  into 
play  than  the  Sophists ;  for  they  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
natoAd  guides  of  tho  lusty  young  democracy,  and  as  such  the 
special  favorites  of  a  historian  whose  business  it  was  to  justify 
and  glorify  the  Athenians  in  all  the  choiacteristic  phases  of 
their  social  and  political  life.  And  to  a  certain  extent  no 
doubt  the  distinguished  historian  was  right  in  maintaining 
,  that  the  antagopists  of  Socrates  were  not  so  block  as  they 
had  been  painted  by  many,  bat  represented  a  considerable 
element  of  civic  worth  and  respectsfbility.  But  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  justified  in  wiping  out  that  antagonism  altogether 
from  the  record, — an  antagonism  which  was  just  as  marked 
in  Athens  as  that  more  famous  one  in  Jerusalem  four  centu- 
ries later,  between  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  the  first 
preachers- of  the  Gospel.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gjoba 
endeavors  to  confound  Socrates  with  tho  herd  ol  Sophists, 
from  the  mere  external  resemblance  of  the  weapons  which 
they  used.  Is  unworthy  of  a  great  historian.  Tt  was  enough 
that  such  a  confusion  shonld  have  blinded  tho  eyes  of  the 
Athenian  vulgar,  and  their  great  jest-maker  Aristophanes, 
withont  being  made  at  this  time  of  day  to  serve  as  a  serious 
vindication  of  the  great  mass  of  Sophistical  teachers ;  but  (3. ) 
Mr.  Grote  wCs  led  to  elevate  the  Sophists,  and  so,  compara- 
tively, to  degrade  their  groat  antagonist,  not  only  from  hia 
position  as  the  champion  of  Athenian  democracy,  but  from 
his  sympathy  with  the  philosophical  principles  of  tho  Sophists, 
as  opposed  to  those  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  These  principles 
are  those  of  the  Sensational  'as  opixised  to  what  is  commonly 
called  thd  Ideal  or  Intellectual  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
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ity  in  the  matter,  leads  to  a  generalized  statement  ojf 
the  Socratio  moral  philosophy,  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  propositions : — 

(I.)  Man  is  naturally  a  sympathetic  and  a  social > 
animal^  He   has,  no  dovbt,  "strong,  self-preserving,  ' 
self-asserting,  and  self-advancing  instincts,  which,  if 
left  without   counteraction,  (would  naturally  lead  to 
isolation  or  mutual  hostility,  and  ultimate  extermin- 
ation ; .  but  these  instincts  of  isolated  individualism  ' 
are  met  by  yet  stronger  instincts  of  sympathy,  love, 
and  fellowship,  in  the  ascendancy  of  which  the  true 
hiuuanity  of  man  as  distinguished!  from  tigerhood  and    ■ 
spiderhood  consists. 

(II.)  Man  is  naturally  a  reasoning  animal,  and  is 

whicR  gathers  its  conclusions  exclusively  from  what  is  exter- 
nal, while  looking  with  suspicion  on  any  categorical  intuitions, 
God-given  instincts,  or  God-seeking  aspimtion^  that  may  as- 
sert themselves  from  within.  Tl'tth  this  temper  Mr.  Groto  is 
naturally  led  to  take  the  part  of  those  ancient  Greek  teachers 
who  hold  nmilarprinciples ;  and  these  arc  to  be  found  not 
on  the  side  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  bnt  on  the  side 
of  Protagoras  and  the  Sophists.  How  strongly  his  specula- 
tive tendencies  giiivitato  in  this  direction  the  learned  histo- 
rian has  amply  shown  in  his  book  on  Plato,  a  work  iu  which 
the  reader  will  more  readily  find  an  eager  and  acute  advocacy 
of  the  adversaries  of  Plato,  than  on  intelligent  and  loving 
estimate  of  the  great  idealist  himself.  In  exj)ounding  Plato 
Mr.  Grote  put  himself-  pretty  much  in  the  same  position  that 
Voltaire  woul4  have  done  had  he  uudert.akcn  to  write -a  com-.  ■ 
mentory  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is  not  enough,  iu  order 
to  see  a  thing,  that  a  man  have  sharp  eyes ;  he  must  have  a 
Boul  behind  the  eye,  to  teach  him  both  what  is  to  bo  seen, 
and  what  it  signifies  when  it  is  seen.  * 
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only  then  truly  a  man  when  his  pasAions  are  tempered 
and  his  conduct  regulated  by  reason.  The'  function  of 
reason  is  the  recognition  and  the  realization  of  truth  ; 
truth  recognized  in  speculation  is  science;  truth  real- 
ized in  action  is  a  moral  life  and  a  well-ordered  society. 

These  two  propositions-may  appear  to  many  jjersona 
nowadays  to  conttiiii  nothing  that  ia  not  very  vague 
and  very  cheap ;  nevertheless,  when  looked  into  accu- 
rately and  followed  out  unconditionally,  they  lead  to 
moat  important  practical  consequences ;  in  fact,  while 
their  consistent  assertion  under  all  circumstances  nec- 
essarily leads  up  to  a  noble  and  a  heroic  life,  their 
habitual  de'nial  as  necessaiily  loads  down  to  a  base  and 
a  brutish  life,  liet  us  look  at  them  therefore  sharply 
in  detail. 

The  first  proposition,  as  the  reader  will  i-eadily  per- 
ceive, is  levelled  directly  against  tho  selfish  theory  of 
morals  which  was  advocated  with  more  or  less  open- 
ness by  many  of  the  Greek  Sophists,  and  was  promi- 
nently put  forth  in  this  country,  as  is  generally  known, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  War,  by  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbuigr.  That  stout  specula- 
tor, in  his'^trcalisc  on  "  the  Philosophicnfl  Elements  of 
a  True  Citizen,"  lays  it  down  with  a  disti»ctncss  which 
admits  of  no  qualification,  that  "  all  society  is  either 
for  gain  or  for  glory ;  that  is,  not  so  much  for  love  of 
our  fellows  as  for  love  of  ourselves ; "  and  again,  a  few 
pages  farther  on  in  tho  saiiio  treatise,  he  puts  forth 
the  famous  dictum  that  "  tho  natural  state  of  man  ia 
l^war  of  all  men  against  all  men."  Against  such  a 
one-sided,  tmhuman,  unworthy,  and  altogether  false 
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assertion,  Socrates  conies  armed,  not  only  with  the 
whole  force  of  a  sympathetic,  a  social,  and  a  benevo- 
lent nature,  but  with  that  healthy  instinct  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  which  in  him  was  prophetic  not  so 
much  of  his  immediate  disciple  Plato  as  of  his  great 
successor  Aristotle.  .In  one  of  the  conversations  of 
the  Memoralnlia  of  which  the  subject  is  ijukia — a  much 
wider  word,  let  it  be  well  noted,  than  the  English 
"  friendship," — Critobulus,  one  of  the  young  followers 
of  the  philosopher,  is  introduced  as  lamenting  over 
the  difficulty  of  making  friends ;  and  the  views  of 
Socrates  follow  in  reply.  We  extract"  the  whole 
passage: — 

"What  perplexes  you,  my  young  friend,  said  Socra- 
tes, seems  to  be  that  you  have  fi-equently  seen  even 
the  best  men,  and  of  the  most  noble  quality,  quarrel- 
ling with  oue  another,  and  fanning  themselves  into 
hostiniy,  even  more  fierce  than  that  which  divides  .the 
most  worthless  members  of  society.  Just  so,  said 
Critobulus,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  best-ordered 
societies,  and  those  States  which  seem'  to  possess  tlie 
most  delicate  sense  of  public  houor,  ore  often  found  to 
plun^  into  the  most  unjustifiable  wara.  Where,  then, 
shall  we  find  a  place  for  social  sympathy  and  true 
friendship?  If  the  bad  by  their  very  nature  cannot 
know  what  love  means,  if  betwixt  the  bad  and  the 
good  there  can  be  no  followsliip  any  more  than  betwixt 
fire  and  water,  and  if  finally  the  good,  who  practise 
vii-tue  most  severely,  in  the  ambitious  contest^  o.f  hu- 
man life  are  still  found  foti-  the  most  part  envying  one 
another  and  hating  one  another,  among  w^t  class  of 
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men,  I  ask,  are  fellowship  and  good  faith  possible?  But, 
said  Socrates,  this  is  by  no  means  such  a  simple  matter 
as  yon  seem  to  think.  Mature  hero  as  elsewhere  bos 
two  sides.  Thero  is  naturally  implantiKl  in  men  a 
social  and  sympathetic  element ;  for  they  naturally 
need  one  another,  and  feel  for  one  another,  and  help 
one  another  by  co-operation;  and  alongside  of  this 
there  exists  also  an  element  of  hostility;  for  wherever 
a  gi-eat  number  of  persons  find  their  affections  'fixed 
on  the  same  object,  wliich  they  cannot  all  enjoy,  oppo- 
sition and  war  in  nifer^nce  to  that  object  will  natur* 
ally  ensue.  Hence  strife  and  wrath  and  the  passion 
for  aggrandizement,  and  feelings  of  envy  and  dislike 
towards  those  who  in  the  great  competition  of  life  are 
more  s&ccessful  than  ourselves.  Ne'vjertheless,  so  strong 
is  the  sympathetic  principle  in  nature,  that  it  pene- 
trates through  all  these  barriers,  and  joins  in  bonds\  ' 
of  brotherhood  all  the  noble  imd  the  good." 

This  pas.sage  deserves  special  prominence  in  every 
estimate  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  not  only  on  4 
account  of  it  a  own  strong  practical  good  sense-V  lead- 
ing quality  of  the  philosopher's  mind — but  on  account 
of  the  complement  which  it  supplies  to  the  other  part 
of  his  doctrine,  that  virtue  is  practical  reason.  How 
true  this  doctrine  of  rational  morality  is,  and  how 
comprehensive,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  immedi- 
ately ;  but  in  the  first  place,  before  applying  reason  to 
the  actions  of  a  social  being,  wo  must  postulate  the 
existence  of  a  sympathetic  instinct,  without  whose 
impulsive  and  attractive  power  reason  could  never  be 

induced  to  ejtorcise  itself  in  any  social  direction.     To 
2»^  • 
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prove  to  a  man  who  has  no  love  in  his  nature  that 
ho  ought  to  lovo  Ilia  neighbor,  and  that  without  such 
love  no  society  is  possible  (a  proof  by  the  way  which 
Ilobbes  leads  very  triumphantly),  is  all  very  well  as 
a  piece  of  reasoning ;  but  it  could  lead  to  no  practical 
consequences  if  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
was  root  and  branch  made  up  of  pure  selfishness.  It 
would  be  like  arguing  to  a  tiger  that  }t  should  become 
a  laidb.  In  all  moral  questions,  therefore,  the  motive 
powers  must  be  supposed  aa  a  fact;  they  belong  to 
the  nature  of  a  moral  being  as  steam  belongs  to  a 
steam-engine;  and  therefore  Socrates,  whose  whole 
teaching  breathes  the  earnest  conviction  of  tho  great 
truth  that  moral  philosophy  has  no  meaning  as  a  theory, 
bui  exists  only  as  a  fact,  is  everywhere  exhibited  as  a 
great  lover  bf  men.  Love  ofhis  kind,  indeed,  was  tho 
maiii  inspiration  of  his  life,  as  in  fact  it  must  be  4hat 
of  all  men  who  aspir^to  the  noble  position  of  social 
reformation  in  any  shape ;  therefore  it  was  that  ho  was 
seen  constantly  in  the  streets  and  in  the  market-places, 
and  in  the  public  shops,  and  the  ateliers  of  the  sculp- 
tors, and  in  festal  and  convivial  celebrations  of  all 
kinds ;  therefore  it  waa  that  he  professed  himself  on 
all  occasions  fidXa  Ipttrruun — a  passionate  admirer  of 
everythujg  beautiful  and  excellent  whether  in  man  or 
woman ;  and  from  tliis'quick  and  ready  sympathy  with 
all  human  excellencB  it  was  that,  while  he  spoko-the 
truth  on  all  occasions  without  fetfi-,  there  was  so  little 
generally  of  harshness  in  his  reproof;  nay,  he  would 
carry  his  human  forbeai-auce.  and  sympathetic  complai- 
sance so  far  on  occasions  as  to  visit  a  beautiful  cratjpo. 
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and  converse  with  her  on  the  philosophy  of  dress, 
and  the  most  scientific  manner  of  spreading  tlie  net 
and  bt^ting  the  hook  for  her  admirers.*  How  incon- 
gruous would  it  not  be  to  figure  John  Culvin  or  any 
modem  theological  doctor  rohu^ing  his  gravity  in  this 
region  so  far ;  and  yet  Socrates  was  aa  veritable  a  saint 
as  Calvin, — only  the  men  were  constitutionally  not 
only  different,  but  adver^;  besides,  Socrates  was  a 
Greek,  and,  so  far  -as  impressibility  by  mere  physical 
beauty  is  concerned,  this  implies  much.  What  the 
modern  Protestant  theologian  would  have  thought  it  a 
sin  to  look  at  in  the  ancient  philosopher  might  have 
excited  an  innocent  and  pious  admiration.  But  the 
tolerant  universality  of  large  human  sympathy  in  Soc- 
rates, however  difficult  it^  may  be  for  some  men  to 
understand,  was  in  fact  much  less  an  anomaly  in  a 
severe  moralist  than  the  selfish  theory  of  Hobbes  is  in 
a  man  pretending-to  be  a  man  at  all.  To  explain  such 
a  perverse  phenomenon  we  must  bear  in  miAd  that  the  , 
love  of  singularity  ^n  some  minds  is  greater  than  the 
love  of  truth ;  that  so^e  men  of  great  intellectual 
capacity  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  finer  instincts 
that  stir  heroic  breasts,  and  fail  to  recognize  in  others 
what  they  have  no  experience  of  in,  themselves ;  that 
in  the  common  characters  whom  one  meets  in  daily 
life  an  essentially  selfisli  motive  can  often  'be  traced 
beneath  the  gi-acious  surface,  where  to  the  public  eye 
only  benevolence,  philanthropy,  humility,  and  self- 
denial'  shine  out  with  genial  i-odiauce ;  that  the  scien- 

*  See  the  singalar  dialogue  with  Theodote,  afterwords  mis- 
tresa  of  Alcibiades,  in  the  Memorabilia^  .         i  '      '  ^  . 
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^0' mind  has  a  peculiaivpleasure  in  trackiDg  out  such 
ii^coQsiatencies ;  that  the  speculative  mind  in  its  eager- 
n^s  to  embrace  various  phenomena  under  one  law  ia 
ant  to  run  a-muck  against  Nature,  delighting,  as  she 
does  sometimes,  more  in  the  compromise  of  various 
principles  than  in  the  triumph  of  one ;  and  finally, 
that  men  trained  principally  in  the  political  and  legal 
world  often  have  a  tendency  to  transfer  the  selfish 
pri^ioiplea  which  are  most  considered  in  their  domain 
to  other  spheres  of  the  social  system,  where  more  free 
scope  is  given  to  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  and 
untplfish  propensities.  These  couaideratioos  may  per- 
haps account  for' the  genesis  of  such  an  incomplete 
moralist  as  Hobbes, — it  is  only  the  common  instance 
of  a  meagre  plant  growing  up  in  a  bad  climate.  Soc- 
rates, on  the  other  hand,  surprises  and  puzzles  us  by 
his  slieer  redundancy  of  ethical  sensibility ;  as  a  tropi- 
cal vegetation  seems  sometimes  to  smother  with  the 
exuberance  of  green  life  the  sober  demands  of  an  eye 
educated  in  a  temperate  climata 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  proposition:  Man  is 
A  REASONINO  ANIMAL; — trite  enough,  but  what  does 
this  imply  ?  and  how  far  does  it  bring  us  when  we  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question  started  by  Dr.  Paley, 
Why  am  J  bound  to,  keep  my  wordf  Let  us  see  how 
Socrates  would  have  answered  tliis  question.  Through 
'the  memoirs  he  stands  forward  in  no  character  so 
strongly  as  in  that  of  the  exposer  of  unrealities.  Him- 
self the  most  truthful  of  all  men,  throughout  a  long 
life  he  can  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  help 
others,  first  to  draw  the  real  truth  out  of  themselves, 
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and  then,  by  the  touchstone  thus  acquired,  to  distin- 
guish the  true  man  in  the  actual  course  of  life  from 
the  false  pretender.  Truth  therefore,  nnadulterated 
truth  in  thought  and  in  act,  was  the  pole-star  of  his 
navigation.  But  the  recognition  and  realization  of 
truth  is  the  distinctive  function  of  reason ;  therefore 
truthfulaess  under  every  form  of  thought  or  action  ia 
the  grand  law  of  reasonableness,  and  in  virtue  of  thia 
the  grand  rule  of  human  conduct.  For  no  creatmfe 
can  be  called  upon  to  act  at  variance  with  its  own  nat- 
\ure;  and  if  it  should  attempt  to  do  so,  it  will  either 
fail,  utterly — as  if  a  worm  should  essay  to  fly — or, 
tl^cceeding  so  far  in  the  experiment,  as  when  a  bear 
ddnces  or  a  man  siieaks  lies  halutually,  the  creature 
wiil  make  itself  either  ridiculous  or  contemptible.  As 
iJierefore  you  expect  your  dog  to  nose  well,  your  cat 
to  mtouse  well,  your  horse  to  race  well,  and  your  cow, 
when  Veil  grassed,  to  give  good  milk,  so  expect  your* 
self  ou  all  occasions  to  think  and  to  act  reasonably, 
that  is  V^t^fuUy  or  in  conformity  with  the  reality  of 
things;  ^id  know  for  certain  on  each  occasion  that 
your  thoiight  or  your  act  deviates  from  right  reason, 
that  thus  mr  you  are  not  your  proper  self,  you  are  not, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  man;  you  are,  in^fact, 
in  referenceV  to  this  matter,  acting  like  a  madman. 
I^r,  as  Socrates  in  his  familiar  wiay  puts  it,  if  a  man, 
imagining  himself  twelve  feet  high,  should  bow  his 
headjrbeneverUio  enteredva  door  eight  feet  high,  in 
order  to  avoi(l  fracture  otj^e  skull,  would  we  not  call 
Buohia  person  ma^?  And  if  he  is  justly  esteemed  in- 
sano  who  in  sujcn  an  exorbitant  way  takes  a  false 
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moasuro  of  his  bodily  height,  why  should  one  bo  es- 
teemed sane  who  habitually  makes  an  equally  false 
estimate  of  his  mental  stature  ?  If  a  person"  were  to 
imagine  that  ho  knew  Greek,  but  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth  poured  forth  a  mere  swallow-twitter  of  inar- 
ticulate jargon,  could  he  possibly  be  held  to  be.  of  sound 
mind  ?  or  if  a  man  should  push  himself  foi-ward  into 
the  van  of  any  great  undertaking,  such  aa  the  building 
of  bridges  or  the  cutting  of  tunnels,  conceiving  him- 
self to  he  able  to  do  thijse  things,  «rhen  he  was  known 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  simplest  practical  elements  of 
architecture  and  engineering,  should  "^e  not  say  truly 
that  such  a  person,  is  laboring  under  a  delusion,  which, 
if  not  madness,  is  something  very  closely  aj^ed  to  it  ? 
From  such  considei'ations  as  these  Socrates  deduced, 
with  all  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstration, 
th^t  the  most  imperative  duty,  and  the  most  binding 
obligation  of  every  man — the  postulate,  in  fact,  of  all 
reasonable  and  fruitful  activity  in  life — is  yvuiA 
atavTov,  Know  thvsBlp!  and  this  maxim  does  not 
mean,  of  cburse,  that  S  man  is  to  go  into  a  comer, 
and  by  a  series  of  probiugs  to  take  the  measure  of  his 
own  capacity;  it  means  rather  that  wij  shall  know  our 
relation  to  that  outer  world  in  which  bur  active  powers 
are  to  be  spent ;  it  means  that  ve  shall  know  the 
world  by  free  intercourse  and  by  cautious  trial,  and 
that  we  shall  make  it  our  business  with  conscientious 
care  to  dLsccjxer  what  wo  are  fit  for  on  this  stage  of 
things  on  which  the  drama  of  our  life  is  enacted,  and 
what  we  are  not  tit  for.  And  always  in  every  work, 
reasonably  undertaken,  if  the  execution  is  to  be  en- 
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dnringly  successful,  lot  the  reasonable  and  true  man 
study,  BE  the  one  thing  needful,  to  be  the  tbimo 

THAT   HE  WOULD   SEEM   TO    BE. 

From  this  statement,  taken  directly  from  the  report 
of  Xenophon,  the  render  will  perceive  that  we  have 
got  in  ■  Socrates  fundamentally  only  a  very  modem 
Scotch  friend  with  a  very  ancient  Greek>face,  viz.,  the 
excellent  laird  of  Craigenputtoch  and  venerable  pro- 
phet of  Chelsea  on  the  Thames,  the  burden  of  whose 
preaching  has  always  been  the  unveiling  of  Shams. 
Air.  Raskin's  Lamp  of  Truth  in  Architecture  shines 
also  manifestly  with  a  kindred  light ;  and  in  fact  it  is 
quite  certain,  and  the  most  important  of  all  truths  to 
be  implanted  in  the  youthful  mind  when  starting  on 
the  career  of  lit?,  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  most 
grave  and  earnest  and  stiif  realities,  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  real  and  honest  way — that  b,  neither 
in  a  superficial  nor  in  a  false  way,  nor  in  an  absurd 
way,  nor  with  any  sort  of  random  strokes,  but  only 
in  a  calculated  and  a  reasonable  way,  and  according  to 
the  unchangeable. nature  of  things — if  not,  the  penalty 
is  sure.  If  we  will  mistake  a  granite  rock  for  a  gigot 
of  mutton,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  dined  on  some- 
thing that  no  culinary  art  can  make  at  all  digestible. 
Let  us  examine  in  rapid  detail  how  far  the  general 
Socratic  principle  of  acting  reasonably  and  truthfully 
will  bring  out  the  individual  virtues- which  are  the 
most  neces.saiy  and  t'ae  mo^t  esteemed,  whether  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life  or  in  those  seasons  of  rare  cul- 
mination  whett  manhood  rises  into  heroism.  Now, 
here  we  see  plainly  enough,  in  the  first  place,  that  all 
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the  «o-called  intelloctual  virtaea — that  is,  tAone  that 
depend  on  the  vigorous  and  well-directed  uee  of  the 
■  intellectual  faculties — are,  by  the  Socratic  principle, 
at  once  provided  for  in  the  most  effective  way.  These 
viHues  are  foresight,  calculation,  prudence  in  every 
slmpe,  trained  talent,  professional  expertness,  and  sub- 
stantial work  on  scilHtific  piincipjes  in  all  trades  and 
occupations.  The  man  who  does  any  kind  of  work  in 
a  careless,  bungling,  or  superficial  way  is  not  acting  as 
a  reasonable  being ;  for  the  first  demand  of  reason,  as 
the  truthful  iaculty  in  the  world  of  action,  is  to  realize 
its  idea  completely  and  thoroughly ;  and  this  no  hasty 
and  superficial  handiwork  can  pretend  to  do.  Again, 
if  a  man,  as  happens  only  too  often,  undertakes  a  long 
walk,  and  having  miscalculated  the  'distance,  or  car- 
ried with  him  confuse<I  ideas  of  north  and  south,  finds 
himself  under  the  veil  of  night  wandering  about  in  a 
boggy  waste  when  he  ought  to  have  been  snug  in  his 
bed,  he  has  himself  to  blame :  he  acted  unreasonably 
in  undertaking  an  unknown  expedition  without  exact 
information  or  wise  caloulation ;  and  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  he  should  be  overtaken  by  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  all  unreasoning  procedure  in  a  world 
where  Reason  is  the  only  law  and  Truth  the  unerring 
judge.  In  the  same  way,  from  want  of .  accurate 
knowledge,  wise  foresight,  and  comprehensive  survey, 
Crimean  cami>aigns  are  bungled,  and  Reform  Bills 
of  most  serious  consequence  are  huddled  or  juggled 
through  a  House  of  fretful  or  feverish  senators,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  patched  ujl  with  clauses  that 
contradict  one  another,  and  loake  the  preamble  look" 
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like  a  bridegroom  who  finds  fas  has  promised  eternal 
fidetiity  to  a  mistaken  bride.  All  tliis  is  unreasonable 
A  work,  and  the  men  who  did  it  were  not  exercising 
their  reason  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration ;  for  any 
practical  purpose  they  might  as  well,  have  been  blind, 
furious,  fatuous,  or  asleep.  'Tis  plain,  therefore,  that 
all  the  efficiency  of  every  kind  of-^work  done  in  the 
world  depends  on  its  reasonableh^,  that  Is,  on  its 
truthfulness ;  and  in  full  view,  so  to  speak,  of  the  im- 
portance oT  this  intellectual  vii-tue  Nature  has  fur- 
nished man  with  a  moral  excellence  closely  akin  to  it. 
The  recognition  of  truth  in  the  strictly  intellectual 
world  becomes,  in  the  world  of  propulsive  passions 
and  inspiring  emotions,  the  love  of  truth.  This  vir- 
tue shows  itself  in  frankness,  openness,  and  simplicity 
of  character,  and  in  an  imperious  disdain  of  all  sorts 
of  equivocation,  dissembling,  falsehood,  opd  disguise, 
according  to  the  well-known  type  of  the  heroic  char- 
acter in  Homer : — 

"  That  man  within  my  soul  I  hate,  even  as  the  gates  of  hell, 
Who  speaks  fair  words,  but  V  his  heart  dork  lies  and 
treachery  dwell."  . 

Here  Achilles,  every  one  feels,  is  speaking  like  a 
man ;  and,  though  all  truth  is  not  always  everywhere 
to  be  proclaiuiS  yet  on  great  occasions,  where  to 
strike  the  just  mean  is  difficult,  he  who  iu  an  impulse 
of  fearless  fervor  vents  a  little  too  much  truth,  is 
always  more  adtnired  than  the  man  who  from  a  sur- 
charge of  cautious  reticence  speaka  too  little.  For  a 
lie,  iu  fact,  as  I'lato  says  iu  the  JiepubUc,  is  a  thing 
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naturally  hateful  both  to  godii  and  menj  nor  inAeed 
could  it  bo  otherwise ;  for  what  ia  all  mature  bat  a 
manifestation  in  visible  forms  of  a  grand  army  of  in- 
yisiblo  forces?  and  an  untruthful  manifestation  is  no 
manifestation  at  all,  but  rather  a  concealment,  as  if  a 
man  should  use  words  to  say  the  very  contrary  of  what 
he  means,  which  words,  certainly,  wJiatevcr  effect  they 
might  have,  could  not  possibly  be  any  exhibition  of  his 
real  nature.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  a  lie  is  on  every 
occasion  a  contradiction  to  the  essential  truthfulnesa, 
and  an  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  to  the  direct  purpose, 
of  nature ;  and  whenever  lies  are  told,  it  will  be  found 
that  they«k  proceed  either  from  a  fundamental  feeble- 
ness, that  is,  an-inhcrent  lack  of  assertive  and  demon- 
strative force,  or  from  fear,  that  is,  a  comparative 
feiibleness  in  respect  of  some  external  threatening 
foi'ce,  or  finally  from  a  systematic  perversion  or  inver- 
,  sion  of  nature  in  individual  cases  or  unfavorable  cir- 
oumstances,  which  operate  as  an  obstruction  to  the 
free  expression  of  the  essential  truthfulness  of  things. 
In  this  way  individuals  whose  social  sympatliies  have 
i  -been  frosted  in  early Jife,  may  grow  up  into  a  mon- 
;  ■  ^trous  incarna^on  pf  selfishness,,  living  by  the  practice 
of  systematic  falsity,  of  which  wo  have  exaanles 
enough  in  the  professional  swindlera  of  whose  acl^^-' 
ments  almost  every  newspaper  con^ins  some  recfll;. 
and  whole  classes  of  m«i,  as  slaves  rod  helots,  kept  in 
a  state  of  imnatural  bondage  and  subjection,  may 
learn,  or  rather  inust  learn,  to  pi-actiso  lies  as  theii* 
'  only  safety  from  injustice.  Every  slave  is  naturally  a 
liar ;  for  his  nature  Ib  a  false  u^t^re,  .and  has  grown 
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up  iuto  a  contradiction  to  all  nature,  as  trees  by  force- 
ful artifice  are  made  to  grow  downwards  seeking  the 
earth,  instead  of  upwards  to  lind  tho  siiu.  And  we 
may  say  generally,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred lies  that  are  told  in  society  are  lies  of  cowardice ; 
lies  of  gigantic  impudence  and  unltlushing  selfishness,' 
like  the  lies  of  Alexander  the  false  prophet  in  tho 
second  century,  and  other  gross  impostors,  being  com-  . 
paratively  few ;  though  of  course,  when  they  do  occur, 
they  excite  more  attention  and  figure  more  largely  iu 
the  newspapers.  And  from  these  considerations  we 
see  plainly  bow  it  is  that  the  world  places  such  a  high 
value  on  the  Sdrtue  of  courage;  for  courage  arises 
mainly  from  the  (tossession  of  that  amount  of  physi- 
cal or  moral  energy  which,  enables  a  man  truthfully 
and  emphatically  in  a  real  world  to  assert  himself  asa/f 
efiective  reality ;  and  in  fact  there  is-  no  character  tnat 
iu  t^e  general  judgment  of  mankind,  and  in  a  special 
degree  to  the  British  feeling,  appears  more  contempti- 
ble than  tho  man  who,  on  tho  appearance  of  any  petty 
danger,  or  the  prospective  emergence  of  a  possible 
difficulty,  forthwith  sneaks  out  of  his  position,  gives 
the  open  lie  to  his  own  professions,  and  the  cold 
sEoulder  to  his  best  friend.  So  deep-rooted  and  so 
wide-spread,  so  woven  into  tho  living  fibi-es  of  the 
very  heart  of  things,  is  the  virtue  of  truth  and  truth- 
fulness in  nature  and  life,  which  again,  as  we  have 
said,  is  tho  mere  utterance  of  reason ;  tho  necessary 
uttoninoe  consequently  of  .nn  essentially  rensonablo 
being,  and  not  at  all  tho  artificial  i)roduct  of  a  selfish 
compact  or  calculation  of  any  kind,  as  Hobbcs  and 
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the  other  advocates  of  aelfigm,  more  or  less  modified, 
affirm.  We  speak  the  truth  therefore,  and  we  are 
bound  to  keep  our  promise,  nt>t  because  experienpe 
proves  that  society  could  not  exist  for  a  single  day 
under  the  pervading  influence  of  all  sorts  of  falsehood, 
nor  again  because  it  can  be  proved  by  a  formal  induc- 
tion that  to  speak  the  truth,  as  a  general  rule,  i&Hhe 
best  way  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness'of  the  great- 
est number — though  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  man 
fortifying  his  virtue  by  these  very  true  and  very  phil- 
anthropic considerations,  if  he  chooses, — but  the  K)ot 
of  the  matter  lies  deeper  and  more  near  to  the  heart 
of  the  individual  man,  springing,  as  we  have  said, 
directly  out  of  the  essential  truthfulness  and  reason- 
ableness of  nature,  according  to  t^e  prime  postulate 
not  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  only,  but  of  Plato 
and  Aiistotle  also,  and  all  the  gre^t  teachers  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  amongst  the  Qreeks.   * 

It  does  not  seem  necessary",  after  what  has  been  said, 
to  expatiate  largely  on  the  obvious  deduction  of  the 
other  cardinal  vii-tues  from  the  Soeratic  principle  of 
Beasoa  or  Truth.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  it  will 
require  little  perspicacity  to  perceive  that  to  do  the 
right  is  on  all  occasions  to  do  the  true  thing, — as  an 
apostle  has  it,  ttouIv  Trjv  iXrfBfuiv,  to  do  the  truth  /  or, 
in  the/words  of  a  great  son  of  the  Porch,  not  to  demand 
that  things  ghaU  he  as  we  wish,  but  to  wish  that  things 
shall  be  as  they  are.  The  great  virtue  of  Justice,  for 
instance,  which,  in  its  widest  and  well-known  Platonic 
sense,  signifies  giving  to  every  person  and  thing  tiiat 
which  properly  belongs  to  it,  is  nothing  but  the  asser- 
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tion  in  act  of  the  truth  in  reforence  to  their  concurrent 
or  advei-80  clainm  ;  for  how-  can  a  man  realize  in  any 
reUttion  of  life  the  beautiful  Stoical  definition  of  Right 
given  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian — Justitia  etl  cort- 
ttans  eiperjieliia  volunUts  mum  euique  tribuendi — how 
can  a  man  assign  to  each  person  that  which  is  properlj 
his,  unless  he  knows  truly  the  nature  and  natural 
claims  not  of  that  person  only,  but  of  all  }>er8on8  with 
whom  liis  claiui  may  come  into  competition  ?  It  ia 
plain  therefoj-o  that  Justice  is  mei-ely  knowledge  or 
reason ;  *  and  as  the  claims  of  different  parties  in  ref- 
erence to  the  same  thing  are  often  very  various  and 
complicated,  hence  it  is  that  to  bo  a  just  judge  a  man 
does  not  require  to  have  a  lienevolent  nature — though 
in  cases  of  equity  the  kindly  feelings  also  must  come 
into  play — so  much  as  to  hare  an  intellect  of  large 
range,  of  firm  grasp,  and  of  subtle  power  of  discrimi- 
nation. And  if  anybody,  with  sp^ial  reference  to 
legal  decisions,  chooses  to  ask  not  only  what  qualities 
constitute  a  good  judge,  but  on  what  principles  the 
idea  of  property  is  founded — how  he  is  to  know  the 
exact  boundaries  of  meum  and  tuum  in  particular 
cases, — the  answer  here  also,  on  the  Socratic  ]>08tulate 
of  truth  and  luitural  reasonableness,  will  be  obvious 
enough,  Tliat  is  mine  by  the  law  of  nature  and  truth 
and  God,  which  is  either  a  part  of  me,  or  the  naturtti 
and  necearitry  fruit  a||fi  j)roduct  of  that  vital  energy 

•  Professor  Orotc  says — "  Law  is  the  pnblio  reason  of  a 
society,  participated  in  more  or  less  by  the  mass  of  indirid- 
nais,  enforcible  upon  all  who  will  not  participate  in  it." — On 
UtHUananttin^  o.  ix. 
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which  I  call  ira  ;  or,  more  simply,  the  product  of  my 
labor  and  the  issues  of  my  activity  are  mine  ;  and  no 
man  can  have  a  right  or  a  claim  consistent  with  the 
truth  of  things,  to  apjiropriate  the  fiiiit  of  that  growth 
whereof  the  root  and  the  stem  aud  the  living  branches 
and  the  vital  juices  are  a'  necessary  part  of  me.*  But 
it  is  not  mere  legal  justice  and  a  true  apportionment 
of  the  Mine  and  Thine  that  flow  as  a  ])lain  corollary 
from  the  obligation  of  acting  the  truth,  but  the  wider 
equities  of  Christian  charity  and  toleration  ;  yoa,  aud 
the  very  constraining  jiower  of  the  Golden  Rule  itself 
is  evolved  unmistakably  from  the  same  principle. 
For  what  is  it  that  from  the  time  of  Greeks  and 
Bomans  down  to  vei-y  recent  days  has  tainted  the 
whole  lawstJlEuropean  countries  with  such  harsh  dec- 
larations of  intolerant  dogmatism  and  mei'ciless  perse^ 
cution  ?  Simply  the  fact  that  mdn,  from  defect'  of 
synipathy  a^d  defect  of  knowledge,  had  never  been 
trained  to. realize  the  tnith  of  things  as  between  the 
natural  right  of  a  majority  to  profess  a  national  creed, 
and  the  equally  natural  right  of  a  minority  to  enter- 
tain do^ts  and  to  st^te  objections  as  to  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  a  creed.     Intolerance  proceeds  either 

:-"  *  The  Communisia,  Who  declare  war  against  Capital,  can 
get  over  this  only  by  saying  that  every  society  is  entitled  to 
demand  of  its  members  that  they  shall  sacrifice  any  port  of 
tlieir  natoral  rights  for  the  good  of  the  whole  to  which  they 
belong,  and  further,  that  man  being  essentially  a  social  ani- 
mal has  no  right  to  anything  except  as  a  member  of  society. 
The  qnestion  will  then  be,  whether  it  is  good  for  society  to 
be  so  exclusively  society  as  to  swallow  up  all  individualism 
and  what  naturally  belongs  thereto. 
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from  narrowness  of  view  or  from  deficiency  of  sympa- 
thy ;  and  in  either  case  it  blinds  the  bigot  to  the  fuct 
that  the  right  which  ho  bos  to  his  own  opinions  never 
can  confer  on  him  any  right  to  dictate  opinions  to 
others ;  tlie  moment  lie  does  that  ho  invades  a  domin- 
ion that  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  transgresses  the 
truth  of  Nature ;  nor  will  this  transgression  be  less 
flagrant  when  it  is  made  by  ten  millions  against  ono 
man,  than  if  it  were  made  by  one  against  ten  millions. 
In  the  same  way  all  those  superficial  and  iuadequatt;, 
too  often  also  harsh  and  severe,  judgments  which  we 
see  and  read  daily  amongst  men  in  the  common  con- 
verse of  life,  are  the  result  of  a  habitual  carelessness 
08  to  truth,  of  which  habit  only  too  efficiently  concetvls 
the  grossness.  And  under"  the  bitter  inspiration  of 
ecclesiastical  and  i)olitical  warfai-c,  men,  when  speak- 
ing of  their  adyersai-ies,  will  not  only  lightly  excuse 
themselves  from  using  any  special  core  in  testing  the 
facts  which  it  suits  their  pu-rj)OSo  to  poradc,  but  tliey^ 
will  even  A)u8ciously  pniscnt  a  garbled  statement  con- 
structed upon  the  principle  of  pusliing  into  prominence 
everything  tiiat  is  bod,  and  keeping  out  of  view  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  the  cliaractet  of  the  person, whom  i 
it  may  suit  the  use  of  tlie  moment  to  vilify.  And  in 
this  way  even  the  sacred-sounding  columns  of  on  evan- 
gelical newspaper  may  become  a  systematic  manufac- 
toiy  of  lies ;»  against  which  most  gi-oss  abuse  of  the 
truth  of  Nature,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  if  he  were  to 
appear  on  earth  now,  would  assuredly  lift  his  protest 
with  tenfold  more  emphasis  thfin  he  ever  did  against 
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the  sham  knowledge  of  the  most  superficial  of  the 
Sophists. 

One  or  two  short  paragraphs  will  enable  us  now  to . 
say  all  that  remains  to  be  said  on  the  groat  principles 
of  tlie  Sooratic  philosophy  of  Etliics. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  that  has  been  said  here  in 
endeavoring  shortly  to  epitomize  the  leading  idea  of 
Socrates  with  regard  to  practical  reason  and  actc<I 
truth,  asfltoneB  to  settle  definitively  that  much-vexed 
question,  Mow  far  ia  a  man  tU  any  time,  from  any 
motive,  and  for  any  object,  entitled  to  teU  or  to  enact  a 
lief  *  In  a  dialogue  of  considerable  length  which 
Socrates  holds  with  Euthydemus,  a  raw  and  conceited 
young  Athenian,  who,  because  he  possessed  a  groat 
library,  imagined  himself  to  possess  much  wisdom, 
the  philosopher  is  represented  as  puzzling  the  young 
gentleman  with  such  questions  as  the  following : 
Whether  is  it  lawful  for  a  general,  with  the  view  of 
raising  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiera,'to  give  out 
an  unfounded  report  that  friends  are  coming  up  to 
help  them  ?  Whether,  if  a  father,  whose  sick  son 
refuses  to  take  a  necessary  medicine,  shall  disguise 
'this  medicine  under  the  aspect  of  fowl,  and  by  the 
ministry  of  this  drugged  aliment  restore  his  son  to 
health,  tliis  act  of  deceit  is  right  or  wrflng  ?  Or 
again,  if  a  friend  whom  we  love  is  given  to  fits  of  mel- 
ancholy, and  may  bo  apt  in  an  evil  moment  to  medi- 
tate suicide,  is  it  an  act  of  culpable  theft  privately  to 
purloin  or  forcibly  to  abstract  the  sword  or  other  lethal 
instrument  of  which  he  may  avail  himself  to  commit 
the  fatal  act  ?     In  such  and  similar  cases,  though  the 
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point  ia.  ratJior  r^vusA  than  settled,  Bocrates  plainly 
Beema  to  imply  that  lies  are  both  satiiral  and  l>cnefi- 
cial,  and  therefore  ought  to  bo  ^Icrutcd. '  And  in 
tmth,  though  the  extreme  dogmatisni  of  certain  of  tho 
Church  Fathers  lays  down  tho  doctrine  that  the  obli- 
gation of  trtith-speaking  and  tnith-doiug  )h  abtioluto 
and  admits  of  no  oxce]itMn,  yejb  tho  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  tho  universal  practice  of  saints  and  sin- 
ners in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  goes  along  with 
Socrates  (nml  wo  may  odd  Plato  hercj  Itep.  ii.)  in  tho 
assertion,  that  where  violence  is  done  to  Kuturo  in  ono 
way  by  an  •n'ftnatural  overwhelming  force,  such*  as 
occurs  in  wur,  then  Nature  defonils  herself  by  a  vio- 
lence to  her  habitual  principles  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  it  will  bo  justifiable,,  on  certain 
occasions,  and  within  certiin  limits,  to  defeat  force  by 
fraud  ;  or,  as  Lysander  the  captor  of  Athens  used  to 
say,  where  a  man  may  not  sliow  the  lion's  hide  ho 
must  wrap  himself  in  the  fox's  skin.  But  the  very 
suspicion  with  which  the  general  moral  sentiment 
guards  the  e.\ten?ion  of  this  motive,  ■yvhieh  in  extresao 
cases  it  allows,  shows  that  all  deviation  from  ti-uth  ia 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  forceiipon  Nature ;  and, 
if  it  may  in  certain  cases  be  excused  or  even  impera- 
tively commaiSUed,  it  never  brings  with  it  the  natural 
aliment  of  our  better  nature,  which  breathes  freely 
only'in  the  wide  and  pure  atmosphere  of  truth.  The 
general  obligation  of  truth,  therefore,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates,  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  the  oc- 
casional necessity  of  deceit ;  for  while  the  one  rests 
firmly  on  the  foundation  of  the  eternal  constitution  of 
3  . 
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things,  the  other  is  tbo  mere  shift  of  the  moment,  the 
8ud(len  nictate  of  an  expediency,  which  in  noble  nat- 
urcB  ia  half  ashamed  of  itself  when  it  succeeds. 

Another  well-known  dogma  of -the  Socmtic  ])liiloRo- 
phy  IS,  that  not  only  is  Science  as  the  product  of  Kea- 
fion  tho  Hupreme  legislative  authority  in  all  questions 
of  morals,  but  in  poijiC  of  fact  also,  that  to  know  what 
is  right  ia  to  do  what  is  good,  for  no  man  with  his  eyes 
open  will  ])crj>etrato  an  act  which  demonstrably  leads 
to^  hia  own  destjiiction.  Of  thjs  assertion,  so  contrary 
to  tho  iinivei-sal  experience' of  mankind,  and  so  ably 
rofutod  by  Aristotle  and  his  school  in  tho  Nicomachcan 
ethics,  it  needoidy  bo  said  that  it  is  one  of  those  jwr- 
adoxca  in  tho  garb  of  which  all  philosophies  are  apt  to 
clothe  themselves  XKcasioniUly,  partly  for  tho  gmtifica- 
tion  of  t^o  teacher,  who  delights  to  push  his  princijile 
to  un  acme,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholar,  whoso 
attention  is  excited  and  his  imagination  pleased  by  the 
startling  novelty  of  the  dictum.  Tho  proposition  of 
Socrates  therefore,  that  knowledge  ia  virtue,  and  vice 
not  only  folly  but  ignorance,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
•the  paradox  of  the  Stoics,  that  theTvirttious  man  can' 
Jiuve  no  enemy,  or  that^atii  is  no  evil,  or  with  the  prc- 
.  copt  in  the  Gospel,  which  no  man  ever  thinks  of  obey- 
ing in  tlie  letter,  that  when  a  thief  takes  your  cloak 
you  filio\ild  thavk  him,  like  a  benign  Quaker,  for  his 
kindness,  and  give  him  your  coat  into  the  bargain, 
But  it  is  possible  to  defend  the  paradox  of  Socrates  . 
taken  strictly,  by  saying  that  when  a  man  does  a  thing 
which  demonsti-ably  leads  to  his  niin,  he  either  never 
bad  t)us  demonstration  vividly  present  to  his  miud,  , 
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or,  at  the  momont  when  the  self-destroy ing  act  waa 
coiumittRd,  hiH  knowing  faculty  won  blinded  and  sop- 
ited, do8cd  and  drugged  by  his  passions,  and  so,  at  tho  ^ 
time  when  his  knowledge  was  most  required,  he  was 
virtually  ignorant  of  what  lie  was  about.  Bnt  there 
ia  little  profit  in  puzzling  about  such  put-adoxical  max- 
ims, as,  like  Berkeley's  theory  about  th»  non-existence 
of  matter,  they  are  constantly  o\»n  to  bo  corrected  by 
common-sense  and  tho  daily  experience  of  lift).  A 
Calvinist  preachea  FatalL-!m  iu  tho  pulpit  tu-day,  but 
to-morrow  flogs  his  slavo  or  his  sou  for  abusing  hia 
fre'6-will.  So  a  smart  twitch  of  the  tootliache  ahswors 
the  Stoics  when  they  assert  that  pain  is  no  evil :  and 
the  lives  of  Solomon,  King  David,  and  Ilobort  Burns 
prove  that  great  men  in  ati  ages  have,  in  their  cool 
moments,  been  as  nobly  sagacious  as  Socratea,  but  not 
therefore  at  all  moments  aa  consistently  virtuous. 

Tho  last  point  which  demands  notice  her«  is  tho  re- 
lation which  virtue  bears  to  happiness,  and  to  the 
much-bespoken  utilitarianism  of  tho  moHt  recent  ctlii- 
cal  school  in  this  country.  Now  the  truth  with  regard  ' 
to  this  stands  patent  on  the  very  face  qf  the  Socratio 
argument,  and  ain  escape  no  man  who  goes  thi-ough 
the  MemoraSUia  with  ordinary  sympathy.  ^  The  happi- 
ness of  every  creature  couBtBts  in  tho  free  and  unhin- 
dered exercise  of  its  clukncCferistio  fhnction ;  tho  hap- 
piness of  a  horse  in  ricing  well,  of  a  dog  in  nosing 
well,  of  a  cat  in  mousing  well,  of  a  man  i;i  i-easoning 
well,  that  is,  in  thinking  and  acting  reasonably.  For 
the  opposite  state  of  things  to  this  could  only  exist  oil' 
the  supposition  that  the  Autlior  of  Nature  or  the  Su- 
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piemo  Artificer  (6  Si;/xunipyd«,  as  Socrates  aud  Plato 
loved  to  phrase  it),  delighted  in  inspiriug  creatures 
'With  a  desire,  and  providing  tliem  with  a  machinery 
to  do  things,  the  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  make  * 
them  miserublo ;  tliat  is  to  say,  if  the  demiurge  were^  u 
demon ;  of  which  demoniacal  ^vemment  of  the  world, 
however,  happily  there  is  ao  sign ;  for  not  even  the 
most  tortured  victim  of  toothache,  as  Dr.  Paley  ob- 

'  serves,  has  yet  ibund  himself  warranted  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  teeth  in  general  were  made  for  no  otlior 
purpose  than  that  peuple-miglit  be  termented  with  such 

^xcrucriating  pangs.  Happiness,  therefore,  aud  the 
reasonable  oxersise  of  his  faculties  by  a  reasonablo 
c^ture,  are  identical.  No  creature  can  deliberately 
desire  to  make  itself  miserable,  and  no  i-ational  creat- 
ure can  escape  misery  except  by  acting  reasonably.' 

'  Aud  if,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  any  p<jr8on, 
from  this  point  of  view,  shall-oall  Socrates  a  eudicmo- 
nist,,*  a  eudicmonist  unquestionably  he  was.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  while  he  was  the  warm  advo- 
cate of  all  Borts^f  hdppiness-  and  enjoyment,  and  him- 
self at  the  same  time  a  living  picture  of  vital  joy  and 
geniality,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  cariied  away 
by  the  perverse  and  p'erilolia  subtlety  of  a  certain  * 
school  'of  philosophers,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  who  thought  to  do  honor  to  the  oudojmonis-  ■ 
tie  principle  by  confounding  the  good  with  the  pleos- 
urable.f     For  the  distinction  so  broaijly  established 

•    tiSatnoAa,  happiness,    literally  wpjl-goddcdness,— the 
state  of  a  creature  to  whom^the  goAa  are  kind. 
f  So  Austin  (Protince  ofjurinprudencf,  Lecture  iv.)  calls 
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in  all  language*  between  Pl'easnre  as  an  affair  of  mo- 
mentary excitement  or  titillation,  and  Good  as  the 
source  of  lasting  and  permanent  bnjoyment;  is  not  to 
be  obliterated  hy  the  arbitrary  terminology  of  men 
who  Write  ethical  systems  in  books.  According  to  tho 
established  use  'of  language,  from  Socrates  and  St. 
Paul  down  to  the 'present  hour,  Pleasure  cannot  be  the 
good  of  man — it  may  be  the^good^^f  a  brute  ;  for  as 
pkosyrto  is  momentary  happiness,  without  reason,  or, 
it  may  be  often  in  the  teeth  of  reason,  so  tho  Good  is 
reastftiable  *and  permanent  ha])piness,  accompo^ed,  it 
may  be,  with  a  little  momentary  pain,  but  productive 
of  lasting  satisfaction.  So  much  for  eudmrnonism. 
Tlien,  as  for  utilitariaiilsm,  whether  it  be  a  different 
thing  from  (fudoemomsnt,  or  only  a  different  aspect  of  *  ^ 
the  same  thing,  there  ia  nothing  more'  certain  than  that 
Socrates  was  a  utilitarian.  The  word  uHeful  {vprjaifiav 
or  <^cXi/xov)  is  constantly  occurring  in  liiS  conversa- 
tions ;  utility  in  fact  was  tho  starting-poinl  "of  his 
whole  movement,  and  gives  the  key-note  to  all  his 
^liscuBsiona ;  for  his  grand  objection,  as  we  saw  aboTe, 
to  the  physical  speculations  of  his  predccessorH,  was 
that  they  were  useless,  os  opposed  to  which  the  doc-  ' 
r  trine  which  he  preached  was  recommended  on  the 
ground  of  its  practical  utility.  Of  this  ntilitarian 
principle  he  was  ind^d  so  fond  that^like  hia  doctrine 
of  virtue  being  founded  on  knowledge,  he  was' inclined  I 
,      to  push  it  too  far,  and  certainly  did  run  it,  in  some 

"Good  the  aggregate  of  pleasures,"  a, language  borrowed 
from  Bentham,  which  Socrates,  Flato,  and  Aristotle  would 
with  one  consent  have  repudiated.        .'  ' 
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cases,  to  abtolute  falsitj.  This  appears  most  strikingly 
in  two  dialogues  in  the  Memoirs,  where,  in  op{)oaition 
to  the  idol-worship  of  inere  beauty,  so  dear  to  the 
Greeks,  he  flatly  lays  down  the  counter  proposition  •• 
that  nothing  can  be  beautiful  except  in  so  far  as  it 
serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ;  in  other 
words,  that  beauty  consists,  in  that  suitability  or  fit- 
ness of  an  article  to  eflTect  its  purpose  which  makes  it 
I  a  useful  article.  But  every  one  ^es  that  tbers  is  a 
jump  in  the  logic  here,  which,  if  Socrates  had  been  as 
anxious  to  establish  a  scientific  theory  of  beauty  as  he 
was  to  present  rational  morals,  he  certainly  could  not 
have  made.  For  though  every  article,  as  the  impera- 
tive condition  of  its  existence,  ought  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  mad6,  and  the  article  which 
answers  this  purpose  best  is  the  best  article ;  and 
though  beauty  of  structure  is  a  something  supemdded, 
and  which  will  always  offend  if  it  is  plainly  at  war 
with  the  desigi\,  fitness,  .and  utility  of  the  Structure — 
for  which  reason,  as  architects  say,  the  ornamentation 
ought  always  to  grow  out  of  the  construction — it  ia 
quite  a  different  thing  to  say  that  beauty  and  fitness 
or  utility  are  identical.  The  railway  companies  in  our 
day  have  thrown  across  not  a  few  beautiful  rivers  and 
picturesque  gorges  the  ugliest  iron  bridges  that  can  be 
conceived ;  but  no  doubt  they  are  as  useful,  and  per- 
haps may  be.  more  permanent,  than  stone  'stni^tures 
of  u  more  elegant  and  graceful  design.  We  shall 
therefore  say  that  Socrates,  in  his  remarks  on  tl\fi  -rh 
KaAoK,  pushed  his  utilitArian  ]>rinciples  and  the  extreme  . 
practicality  of  his  nattirc  into  the  donmin  of  the  absurd 
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and  Uie  false.  But  within  hi#proper  province  of  mor- 
ftlR,  one  cannot  sbe  that  he  was  led  by  his  doctrine  of 
utility  into  any  speculative  or  practical  mistake.  For 
the  word  useful  iiy  itself  is  a  word  which  really  has  no 
moaning ;  it  is  altr&ja  only  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing beyond  itaeli^nd  receives  significance  only  whon> 
from  some  Independent  source  the  end  is  exhibited 
which  the  useful  object  subserves.  When,  therefore, 
Socrates  talks  about  morality  being  identical  with 
utility,  ho  is  not  asserting  a  philosophical  principle  like 
the  modern  writers  who  use  that  term ;  he  only  means 
to  say  that  a  certain  course  of  conduct  founded  on  rea- 
son, or  certain  maxims  deduced  froin  reason,  are  use- 
ful to  a  man  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  end  of  his 
existence,  that  is,  a  certain  happiness  according  to  his 
opportunities  and  capacities.  And  if  the  advocates  of 
the  so-called  utilitarian  philosophy,  finding  the  utter 
unmeanuigness  of  their  favorite  sliibbolcth  as  a  dis- 
tinctive term,  shall  tell  us  that  utility  means  somo- 
tliing  absolute  (which  however  it  can  do  only  by 
iuteqmlating  into  itself  an  altogether  foreign  idea),  if, 
however,  they  shall  say,  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  that  that  course  of  action  is  useful  which  tends 
to  promote  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,"  then  here  they  say  nothing  which  either 
Socrates  or  Plato  or  the  apostle  Paul,  or  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  or  Immanuel  Kant  or  in  fact  any  sane  man,  ever 
di-eamt  of  contravening,  ^n  virtue  of  his  faith  in  the 
innate  sociabilities  of  man  as  opposed  to  the  solfism  of 
Hobbes,  Socrates  could  not  but  believe  that  it  was  hia 
duty,  after  having  made  his  o^vn  life  reasonable  in  the 
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first  place,  to  help  other  people  to  get  out  of  the  limbo 
of  unrea-son  as  speedily  as  po^ible.  This  he  says 
again  and  _  again  iu  his  conversations ;  in  fact,  his 
whole  missionai7  exertions  meant  nothing  else ;  and 
the  philanthropic  power  of  the  miusionaiy  impulse 
which  impelled  him  to  seek  the  rational  happiness  of 
his  fcUow-meu  having  once  full  %way  in  his  heart,  the 
wish  for  tiie  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  £very  missionary 
estimates  his  success  and  feels  his  moral  enjoyment 
increased  by  the  number  of  his  converts.  The  man 
who  desires  the  happiness  of  his  feUow-beings  at  all, 
whether  as  Epicurus  or  Plato,  must  desire  that  happi- 
ness to  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  that  can 
(.'•omfortttbly  enjoy  it  within  certain  given  limits  of 
spaco  and  time.  . 

The  no.\t  great  division  of  our  subject  {eads  us  to 
consider,  what  is  by  no  mentis  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  manner 
iu  which  Socrates  inculcated  the  lofty  principles  of 
his  ethical  philosophy — the  so-called  Socratio  method 
of  teaching  and  of  preaching.  Kow,  with  regard  to 
this,  intho  firat  place,  what  lies  on  the  surface  is  that 
the  Socratic  method  of  inculcating  the  principles  of 
morals  consists  iu  a  sort  of  catechising  or  cross-ques- 
tioning such  OS  iaf  practised  by  lawyers  in  Westmin- 
ster ITall,  a  method  which  is  generally  considered  not 
the  most  pleasant  of  operations  even  tliere,  and  which  • 
if  pi-actmed  nowadays  by  piivate  peraons,  whether  in 
West-end  saloons  or  in  East-end  parlors,  would  cer- 
tainly be  considered  extremely  ill-bred.     And  'thjtt 
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this  should  be  the  general  feeling  of  nil  classes  of  man- 
kitid  with  regard  to  the  matter  is  natural  enough )  for 
the  object  of  the  operation  being  generally  to  convince 
the  person  operated  on  that  ho  knows  nothing  about 
what  he  professes  to  know,  und  to  <Jo  this  by  publicly 
entangling  him  in  the  web  of  his  own  arguments,  and 
forcing  him  into  a  self-contradiction,  it  is  obvious  that 
self-esteem  and  lovd  of  approbation  will,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  Iw  strong  enough  to 
stir  a  certain  degree  of  refentmont  in  the  breast  of  the 
sufferer.  Nay,  sometimes  will  he  not  feel  like  a  poor 
fish  cleverly  hooked  by  an  expert  angler,  iind  played 
ab6ut  perhaps  more  to  show  tite  skill  of  the  captor 
than  from  any  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  the  cap- 
tive? All  this  is  very  truo ;  and  no  doubt  Socrates 
made  not  a  few  enemies  by  this  extremely  personal 
method  of  exposing  the  manifold  superficialities  and 
incompetencies  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  conversed. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  was  rather  a  popular 
man,  or,  more,  correctly,  an  extremely  popular  man, 
in  Athens,  during  a  long  lifetime,  notwithstanding  tho 
catastrophe  of  the  hemlock,  seems  pretty  plain  both 
from  Xenophon  and  Plato.  This  popularity,  in  tho 
face  of  what  certainly  was  a  rather  odious  mission, 
arose  both  from  the  kindly  symi)athetic  nature  of  the 
man,  and  from  ,tho  admirable  tact  which  tho  philoso- 
pher constantly  displayed  in  dealing  with  those  whom 
ho  submitted  to  the  operation  of  his  ethical  probe. 
Though  in  the  majority  of  coses  ho  was  found  to  end 
in  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  original  position  of  his 
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V  adver^ry^  he  always  commenced  by  agi'eeiiig  with 
him ;  and  if  ho  saw  nothing  absolutely  to  agree  with 
in  the  way  of  argument,  he  took  care  to  launch  him 
in  a  good  humor  by  praising  some  excellence  in  him 
or  about  him.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Euthydemus, 
mentioned  above  as  the  possessor  of  a  large  library,  he 
gives  prominence  to  the  praiseworthy  ambition' shown 
by  the  young  man  to  spend  his  money  rather  on  the 
sentences  of  the  wise  than  on  the  vanities  of  external 
pomp  and  pernicious  dissi]>ation ;  and  thus,  though 
the  young  book-fancier  departs  at  the  end  of  the  dia- 
logue altogether  shorn  of  his  conceit,  and  thinking  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  hereafter  to  prove  his  learning  is 
to  hold  his  tongue,  yet  ho  letives  the  philosopher  with 
no  rankling  ill-will,  but  rather  disposed  tow^ards  him 
as  one  feels  towards  a  kind  and  considerate  physician 
who  has  been  forced  to  administer  to  his  patient  a 
nauseous  drug.  And  thus  the  mild  manner  of  the 
teacher  removed,  ih  a  great  mesusure,  the  offence  of 
the  lesson  ;  for  it  is,  as  an  apostle  says,  "  the  wrath  of 
man  which  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God,"  in 
most  coses,  not 'the  mere  speaking  of  the  ti-uth,  if  the 
truth  be  spoken  in  love.  Let  us  inquire  now  more 
particularly  how  the  cross-examination  went  on. 
Aristotle,  in  a  well-kno'n'n  passage  df  the  Metaphys- 
ics, tells  us  that  there  were  two  inveirffcms  to  v/hich 
Socratm  might  justly  lay  claim — the  defining  of  gen- 
eral terms  (to  opt^co^ai  KaOoXov),  and  inductive  rea- 
soning {IrmKTiKol  Xoyoi).  A  modern-  instance  will  en- 
able us  to  undorstiind  what  this  means.  Suppose  I 
get  into  an  |irgument  with  any  person  as  to.  whether 
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A.  or  B.,  or  any  person  holding  cei'tain  Opinions,  mani- 
festing certain  feelings,  and  acting  iu  a  certain  way,  is 
a  Christian.  I  say  he  is ;  my  conti-adictor  says  he  is 
not';  how,  then,  shall  wo  settle  the  difference?  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Socratesj  the  best  procedure 
certainly  will  be  to  ask  him  to  define  what  he  means 
by  a  Christian.  Suppose  then  he  answers,  A  Chris- 
tian is  a  religious  person  wlio  believes  in  tlie  Ificena  ■ 
Creed,  I  immediately  reply,  The  Nicene  Creed  was 
not  sent  forth  till  the  year  325  after  Christ ;  what 
then  do  you  make  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Christians  who  lived  before  that  ?  To 
this  objection  the  answer  of  course  will  be  that  the* 
Nicene  Creed,  though  not  set  forth  in  express  articles, 
did  virtually  exist  as  a  part  of  the  living  faith  of  all 
true  Christians.  Then,  if^I  doubt  this,  I  say.  Was 
Origeu  a  Christifm,  was  Justin  Martyr  a  Christian  ? 
are  you  sure  these  two  Fathers  believe^  ev6ry  article 
of  that  Creed  ?  My  opponent  now,  in  all  likelihood, 
not  being  profoundly  versed  in  patristic  lore,  is  stag- 
gered ;  and  I  proceed,  we  shall  suppose,  to  cite  some 
passages  from  some  one  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
which  imply  dissent  from  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
orthodox  symbol.  Ho«8  then  reduced  to  the  dilemma 
■ftf  either  denying  that  "this  Father  was  a  Christian,  or 
'  (as  that  will  scarcely  be  allowable)  widening  Ids  origi- 
nal definition  so  as  to  include  a  variety  of  cases  which, 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  terms,  were  excluded.  I  then 
go  on  to  test  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  new  defini- 
tion in  the  same'  way ;  and  if  I  fidd  that  it  contains  any 
elements  which  belong  to  the  species  and  not  to  the 
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genua,  any  peculiaiities  say  of  modem  Calvinism,  or  of 
medieval  Popery,  that  do  not  belong  to  the 'general  term ' 
"  Christianity,"  I  push  him  into  a  corner  in  the  ^me 
way  as  before,  till  I  bring  out  from  his  own  admisaiqna 
a  pure  and  broad  definition  of  the  designation  Chris- 
tian, as  opposed  to  Heathen,  Jew,  or  any  other  sort  of 
religious  professor.  Now  the  example  here  'given  was 
purposely  chosen,  to  make  manifest  by  a  familiar  ex- 
ample, what  every-day  expeiience  must  teach  us,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
men  is,  that  people  start  in  argument  with  some  gen- 
eral term,  with  respect  to  which  they  do  not  know, 
and  have  in  &ct  never  thought  of  seriously  inquiring, 
what  extent  of  ground  it  covers.  §o  that  when  the 
inadequate  notions  with  which  the  minds  of  untrained 
persons  are  possessed  have  to  be  replaced  by  adequate 
ones,  the  process  always  resolves  itself  into  a  making 
of  dei]uitj%)us,  and  a  strict  scrutiny  of  some  generttl 
term,  which  had  hitherto  pass^^d  cmTcnt  without 
special  inten'ogation.  A  teacher  therefore,  who  would 
be  practically  useful  to  mankind,  and  not  merely  make 
brilliant  oratorical  displays  to  tickle,  and  to  amuse, 
must  before  all  things  make  it  his  business  to  see  that 
they  liave  clear  ideas,  not  on  matters  of  profound  and 
remote  speculation,  but  on  the  common  currency  of 
general  terms  which  the  necessities  of  social  life  require. 
Such  a  teacher  was  Socrates ;  and  hence  the  logical 
form  which  his  practical  teaching  by  cross-examination, 
among  a  jwoplo  piiasionately  fond  of  arguing,  naturally 
assumed.  A  less  argumentative  people  than  the 
Greeks,  such  as   ours(.>lves — English  and  Scotch  and 
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Irish — will  often  look  on  a  Socratic  dialogue  in  Plato, 
or  even  Xenophon,  aa  curiously  {)edauj)ic,  -which  to  the 
Athenians  was  only  amusingly  subtle.  Even  Socrates, 
the  most  practical,  and,  in  the  sense  explained  above, 
the  most  utilitarian  of  men,  loved  to  have  his  little, 
logical*  play  out  of  the  discussion,  in  a  fashion  which 
to  a  broad,  practical  Briton,  unaccustomed  to  specula^ 
tion,  and  impatient,  often  incapable  of  grappling  with 
a  principle,  would  appear  impertinent.  So  much  for 
the  Socratic  hunt  after  definitions.  As  to  the  other 
point  mentioned  by  Aristotlo,  that  Socrates  deserves 
praise  AS  the  inventor  of  inductive  reasoning,  there  is 
really  no  cause  for  surprise  in  the  matter.  Lord  Ba- 
con Was  not  the  inventor  of  this  method  of  dealing 
with  facts  ;  neither  indeed,  if  we  look  beneath  the 
surface,  was  Socrates;  both  induction  and  deduction 
(ocist  in  a  state  of  constant  action  and  reaction  in  every 
normally  developed  human  mind  ;  but  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  Bacon  is  that  of  having  pressed  the  induc- 
tive method,  with  strong  adjurations  and  a  special 
machinery,  into  the  service  of  physical  science  ;  while 
the  praise,  no  less  importanty  belongs  to  Socrates,  of 
having  taught  men  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
to  be  as  scrupulously  exact  in  tcs^g  by  experience 
their  moral  ideas,  as  they  now  are'  in  proving  by  ex- 
periment their  physical  theories.  Let  us  take  a  well- 
known  instance  of  induction  in  physical  science,  And 
then  see  how,  under  certain  obvious  modification^,  the 
same  method  of  procedure  must  be  adopted  in  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  moi^l  sciences.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  there  exists  a  niarvelloxis,  almost 
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mimculouSj  force  pervading  tbo  uniyerae,  caUied  Elec- 
tricity ;  this  is  now  one  of  the  widest  of  general -t^lms 
in  the  vocabulary  of  physical  science,  and  arrived  at, 
like  all  other  such  terms,  by  tte  carefully  weighed 
,  steps  of  a  long  induction.  Certain  phenomena  of  at- 
traction are  first  observed,  in  reference  to  amber,  wax, 
and  other  bodies,  when  rubbiBd,  free  from  the  influence 
of  humidity ;  the  same  phenomepa  are  then  observed 
in  other  b^ies,  «Qd  accompanied  with  tltfl'^mission  of . 
sparks  of  light  and  tiny  explosions ;  by  an  ingenytusly 
conti-Tved  apparatus  the  force  which  causes  these  sparks 
and  these  explosions  is  accumulilted,  and  the  efl'ecta  . 
^•oduced  by  thid'  higtier  potency  'of  the  same  force  bo- 
come  of  course  more  noticeable,  and  some  of  these 
experiments  lead  a  thinking  tnun  irresistibly  to  the 
notion  that  what  we  call  electricity,  as  elicited  by  us 
from  our  electrifjal  machines,  is  only  a  sort  of  mimic 
thunder  and  lightning,  aa  crackers  with  which  boys 
play  on  the  Queen's  birthda^are  in  principle  the  same 
%9  big  cannons  and  Lancaster  gims.  This  idea,  once 
entertained,  is  tested  in  many  different  Ways,  till  the 
conclusion  is  certainly  arrived  at  that  electricity  and 
lightning  are  identical.  By  and  by  other  forces,  such 
as  magnetism  and 'galvanism,  being  considered  more 
carefully,  and  compared  with  the  electricity  of  th« 
electric  machines,  are  found  to  possess  many  points  of 
resemblance,  and  are  in  time  concluded  to  be  funda- 
mentally the  same;  and  now  our  general  term  elec- 
tricity is  widened  into  a  cosmical  power,  which  if  we 
fail  to  define,,  the  failure  will  arise  not  from  building 
on   partial   foots,  but  because  our  generalization  has 
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clearly  mounted  so  high  into  the  domain  of  the  Infinite 
that  the  finite  understanding  staggera,  and  perhaps  is 
doomed  forever  to  staggur,  at  tho  attempt  to  hold  it 
,  in  firm  gtasp.     Thus  tlio  progress  ^f  physical  scionco 
is  a  continual  i>roccss  of  the  giving  up  of  inadequate 
geiieral  terms,  and  supplying  them  by  something  either 
exactly  adequate,  or  approximating  to  adequacy,  as 
high  as  the  human  intellect  can  hope  to  ascend.     Now 
to  this  process  the  discovery  of  the  true  significance 
of  general  terms  in  morals  forms  an  exact  parallel. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  young  Englishman  emerging 
out  of  the  merely  physical  delights  of  cricket  and  boaU 
racing,  and  beginning  to  occupy  himself  seriously  with  ' 
some  of  the  great  social' questions  of  the  day.     To  him 
morality  first  presents  itself,  not  in  the  form  of  logictCl 
analysis,  the  characteristic'Cngine  of  Socrates,  but  in 
the  concrete  form  of  tho  Christian  Church.     He  Starts 
therefore  with' an  idea  of  ethi<ftil_  science  as  a  part  of 
Christianity,  and  of  Christianity*^  he. knows  it, /o^pi-  •"   \.   , 
ulated  in  certain  article^oif ,  belief,  Lepresenteil  dram-^  ■•   ^  in  ■ 
atically  in  certain  litur^c  'services,  ond.jlield  togethA       ■"  ^ 
by  a- certain  hierarchy  of  office-bearers.     In  this  con-  , 
dition  it  is  not  to  be  expectc^^^ttbo  idea  either  or)  ' 

Morals,  or  of  Church,  or  of  Reli^^|^Mbhristianity| 
will  exist  in  his  mind  so  purified^HH^ventitious 
and  accidental  matter  as  to  stand  the  test  oF  strict  reaM 
Boning.  What  then  is  to  be  done  with  him,  if  he  is 
ntft  to  remain  contented  *ith  that  purely  local  con- 
ception of  moral  and  religious  truth  which  belongs  to 
him  like  his  cylindrical  hat  or  his  swallow-tail  coat,  as 
an  aiTair  of  accepted  tradition  rather  than  Hf  reasoned 
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truth  ?     Plainly  there  is  only  one  coui-se :  yon  must 
convince  Iiira  of  the  in3nfficienoy  of  his  premises  for 
waiTanting  any  general  conclusion  at  all ;  und,  then 
leading  him  through  the  whole  moral  and  ecclesiastical 
experience  of  the  Christian  Church,  ojKjn  to  him  a  wide 
and  a  sure  field  of  observation 'from  which  legitimate, 
inductions  with  regard  to  moral  and 'religious  ideas    ' 
,'  comprised  in  the  term  Christianity  can  be  made.     So 
that  the  cross-examination,  of  which  we  gave  a  speci- 
men above,  is  in  reality  a  process  of  induction  as  much 
as  the  processes  in  physical  science  by  which  electricity 
is  identified  with  galvanism,  and  both  with  magnetism. 
,  ■  But  if  the  ethical  idea  is  to  emerge  perfectly  pure  from 
such  an  investigation,our  young  Episcopal  philosophur 
will  i-equire  to  broaden  his  conception  of  morality  and 
•>  religion  yet  further,  so  as  to  embrace  moral  phenomena 
„  of  an  important  kind  beyond  the  pale,  of  _  the  term  ' 
Christianity  altogether.     No  donljt-  Christianity  is  to 
lis,  and  has  l^en;to  the  tnost  &voire(]  raf^^  of  humanity, 
>  for  »early»iw6'  thousand  years,  the  graiju  bearer  of  ffie 
-     dee^st  moral  truth^j  btat  the  wjigion  «jf 'Christ  does 
^not  f^xist  everywhere-^fclid  njt  ex^t  certainly  when  a 
Pythagoras,  a  Soci^ites,  and  a  Plato   founded"  their' 
great  schools  of  moral  teaching  and  training  among 
the  Creeks;  and  thus  to  bring  out  the  ethical  idea 
strong  in  the  internal  identity  of  all  its  variotis  Ava- 
tars, our  young  inquirer  must  launch  out  into  the  wide, 
and  in  a  great  measure  hitherto  unexplored,  sea  of 
comparative  ethics  and  comparative  theology.     A  type 
of  this  sort  of  procedure  will^  be  found  in  the  lat«  ad- 
mirable Baron  Buuson's  book  entitled  God  in  History, 
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a  work  with  regard  to  which  even  those  who  do  not  ac- 
cept all  ita  conclusions  must  admit  that  it  is  constpicted 
upon  the  only  scheme  on  which  a  large  and  adequate 
philosophy  of  ethical  and  religious  truth  can  be  raised. 
We  have  said  that  moral  investigation,  when  con- 
ducted on  the  Socratio  method,  is  as  truly  inductive 
aa  any  process  in  physical  science.  .  But  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction, and  that  a  very  vital  one.  In  moral  inqui- 
ries we  can  often  start  directly  with  deduction  from 
some  inward  principle,  implanted  in  the  human  mind 
by  the  Author  of  our  being.  The  love  of  truth,  for 
instance,  aa  above  set  forth,  is  one  of  those  principles ; 
our  general  term  in  thiJs  case  wd  bring  with  us ;  and 
any  induction  which  we  may  requix-e  is  not  to  prove 
'the  existence  of  such  an  instinct,  but  to  verify,  to 
extend,  and  to  correct  our  notions  of  its  applicability, 
or  perhaps  merely  to  confirm  us  in  our  original  sacred 
faith,  by  showiug  in  detail  that  society  never  has  ex- 
isted, and  in  fact  never  can  exist,  witliout  that  f-egard 
"to  truth  in  all  dealings  of  man  with  man,  the  necessity 
of  wliich  wo  had  asserted  originally  from  the  con- 
straining poVer  of  the  inborn  moral  im^ierative  decree. 
And  if  our  moral  princi4>lc8  always  existed  in  a  vivid 
and  healthy  state,  there  might  be  little  need  for  the 
slow  retrogressive  process  of  induction  in  ethics ;  but 
aa  these  instincts  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  enfeebled, 
curtailed,  and  perverted  by  individual  neglect,  as  well 
as  social  constraint,  the  corrective  ailu  cathartic  pro- 
cess by  induction  on  a  more  extended  basis  becomes 
necessary  for  the  worst  men,  and  not'  without  utility 
for  the  best.     At  the  same  time,  of  tbo  noblest  minds 
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in  the  moral  world  it  may  always  be  asserted  that 
their  whole  life  has  been  rather  a  practical  deduc- 
tion from  lofty  truths  given  by  o^ginal  inspiration 
from  the  Dirine  Source  of  all  vitaUtyJhan  the  product 
of  any  induction  from  an  acquired  survey  of  facts. 
The  work  of  a  great  moral  toacljer  or  reformer,  such 

■  OS  the  apostle  Paul  or  Thomas  Chalmers,  is  in  fact  a 
creation  as  much  as  the  poems  of  a  Shakespeare  or  tlio 
paintings  of  a  Raphael ;  and  has  a  manifest  affinity 

.  also  with  the  grand  deductions  of  mathematical  genius, 
which,  from  the  postulated  form  of  a  triangle,  a  circle, 
or  other  figure  of  which  the  conditions  are  dictated  by 
the  mind,  not  gathered  from  observation,  evolves  an 
array  of  the  'niQst  curious  relations,  of  which  no  one 
Ivid  hitherto  dreamed,  and  whibh  are  each  one  as  nec- 
essary and  abscAutesly  true  as  the  postulate  from  V{iicb 
they  came  fortH.  Exactly,  so  with  Momls.  An  ad-; 
mitted  postulate — say  of  trutfiful|ie8S,  of-love,  or  what- 
ever inborn  original  principle  you  please — may  be 
worked  out  as  the  world  advances  into  ever  new  and 
more  noble  practical  applications,  which  shall  b©  as 

.  unconditionally  right  as  the  original  divine  force  out 
of  which  they  grew.  And  as  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  can  be  proved  a  posteriori  by  empirical  meas- 
urements, tliough  they  do  not  depend  on  these  meas- 
urements, in  the  same  way  the  great  truths  of  ethical 
science  may  be  proved  from  induction,  though  in  the 
case  at  least  of  great  moral  teachere  they  are  the  direct 
and  pure  products  of  an  inspired  deduction.  And 
both  with  respect  to  mathematical  and  moral  truths, 
it  may  bo  said  that,  while  tlie  a  posteriori  inductive 
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method  forces  assent  tapon  the  lowest  clnls  of  minds, 
the  a  priori  or  deductive  loetliod  in  th<ytpontaneou8 
ovohition  of  the  highest  class  of  minds,  ^ose  dictates 
are  8ym{>athetically  accepted  by  all  whom  Divine  i 
grace  may  have  disposed  to  bo  touched  by  me  noble 
contagion. 

So  much  for  tlio  logical  element  in  the  Socratic  ,. 
method.     But  as  his  logic  was  merely  the  dexterous  " 
weapon  of  a  great  moral  apostleship,  w©  must  look  on 
him  alsa  from  this  aspect,  and  contrast  the  method  of 
his  teaching  with  that  of  a  modem  sermon.     A  ser- 
mon is  either  tho  most  rousing  and  efl'ectivo,  or  the 
(amest  and  most  ineffective  of  all  moral  addresses,.^ 
according  to  the  character  and  power  of  the  man  who 
delivers  it.  ■   If  the  speaker,  has   a   real  vocation  to 
address  his  fellow-men  on  njoiijl  subjects,  aqd  if  he 
doe.s  not  deal  in  vaguo  and  trivial  gent^raliuds,  sound-  -  ' 
ing.very  pious  on  Sunday,  but  haoring  ,flD. distinct  and 
reco^izable  reference  tok  the  secular  business  of 'Mou-;.    , 
day,  then  a  gowl  sermon  may  be  compared  to  a  dis- 
cliarge^of  moral  electricity,  which  will  arouse  many 
sleepers,  or  to  the  setting  up  of  a  stire  finger-post,  ., , 
which  will  direct  many  wanderers.     But  if  he  is  tame, 
and    a  mere  professional   dealer  in  certain  routine 
articles  of  piety,  which  religious  people  wear  us  a  sort     > 
of  amulet  rather  than  use  as  a  weapon — in  this  case 
no  species  of  moral  address  can  bo  looked  on  as  less 
oflbctivo ;  for  it  neither  rouses  nor  guides,  and  instead    * 
of  ending  in  any  work  in  the  life  of  tlio  hearer  (and    . 
all  moral  teaching  that  does  not  end  in  a  work  ia 
vanity),  tho  hearing  of  it  f»  rather  looked  on  aa  a  sort 
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of  work  in  itself,  which,  however  short,  is  generally ' 
connidered  as  having  been  a,  little  too  long  when  it  is 
ended.  iTow,  as  distinguished  from  both  these  styles 
of  pulpit  oddres^,  the  Socratio  sermon  was  addressed 
to  the  individual  man,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  distinct  and  tangible  effect ;  for  it  ended  always  by- 
saying  to  the  hearer,  as  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou 
AKT  TUB  MAN !  There  was  no  escape  from  the  appeal ; 
it  might  not  bover  about  the  ears  with  a  pious  hum 
for  half  an  hour,  aijj^  then  bo  forgotten ;  it  must  either 
be  indignantly  rejected,  or  gi-aciously  accepted.  And 
herein  precisely  lay  the  great  distinction  between 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  a  distinction  which  Mr. 
Grote  has  so  perversely  done  his  best  to  obliterate. 
Socrates  was  a  preacher;  the  Sophists  werp  not. 
Socrates  was  a  patriot  fighting  and  dying  earnestly  for 
a  great  cause ;  Ihe  Sophists  were  cunning  masters  of 
fence,  who  had  no  cause  to  fight  for  except  themselves 
and  <  their  own  pockets.  But  Socrates,  though  in  a 
very  diflferent  way,  was  as  eaKpestly  a  moral  reforpier 
in  Athens  as  Calvin  was  in  Geneva.  '  "When  the  steru 
Qenevese  disciplinarian  set  himself  with  all  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  manly  nature  to  put  some  checks  and  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  the  loose  practices  of  the  "  Lib- 
ertines" of  Lake  Leman,  these  respectable  people 
protested  strongly  against  the  attempt,  saying  to  the 
undiuchiug  preacher,  "  It  is  your  place  to  explain  the  ■ 
Scriptures;  wliat  right  havo  yoi|,to  meddle  with  other 
thmgs — to  talk  about  morals  and  find  fault  ?  "  And 
even  so  in  Athens  there  were  certain  Libertines  who 
used  exactly  the  same  laugimge  to  Socrates.     Had  you 
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been  a  more  talker  liko  the  other  Sophists  jroa  might 
have  been  allowed  to  talk ;  talking >is  a  very  innocent 
affair;  but  your  talk  is  not  a  more  exhibition  of  lingual 
dexterity;  it  means  something;  itij'  means  perhaps 
danger  to  the  State — certainly  it  medns  danger  to  us ;  ■ 
it  means  that  we  may  be  called  "to  '(account  for  our 
deeds  by  any  man  who  assumes  to  haVe  a  more  scrup- 
ulous conscience  or  a  more  enlightciled  reason  than  , 
oui-8(4ves ;  and  this  ia  what  we  \vill  rot  tolerate. 

One  of  the  odditiC8>V  Socrates  whiih  seems  to 
have  ofllnded  the  nicd  taste  of  the  x<»/)««t**>  or  men  of 
elegant  culture  in  Atbeiis,  was  the  homeliness  of  Ms 
style  and  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations.  This  is 
pai'ticularly  alluded  to  by  Alcibiades  in  t^e  humorous  ' 
8i)eech  in  Plato's  Banquet,  from  which  an  oxtractJiaSL 
been  already  made.  In  the  peiWration  of  that  speech  ^-- 
Alcibindes  is  made  to  say  that  not  only  t^  pepspual 
appearance,  but  the  whole  stylo  and  iangua^>^f  Soc- 
rates, had  a  close  affinity  to  the  Sileni  and  Satyrs ;  for 
instead  of  using  elegantly  turned  sentences  and  sttidi- 
ously  selected  illustrations,  liko  the  Sopliist 
always  talking  about  "  smiths  and  tanners  aucl  shoe- 
makers, and  asses  with  pack-saddles,"  and  a  whol 
of  snch  vulgarities,  which  to  the  hearer  at  first 
to  make  him  ridiculous;  but  by  and  by  they 
ered  that  behind  all  this  rough  SatyV's  hide  of  undo' 
expression  there  lurked  a  truly  divine  meaning, 
the  faces  of  gods  peeped  out  through  the  holes  o1 
beggar's  coat.  And  the  same  langu^e  is  use 
Xenophon  by  Critias  and  Charicles  when,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  tyrannical  authority,  they  called 
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philosopher  to  ceane  from  his  dangerouB  businesa  of 
talking  seditioa  to  the  young  men.  Now,  any  man 
who  considers  this  matter  will  perceive  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  style  here  noted  lay  partly  in  the  natural 
character  of  the  man,  partly  was  the  best  style  wliich 
he  could  possibly  have  adopted,  if  ho  really  wished  to 
do  good  as  a  moral  missionary,  and  not  merely  to  pa- 
rade Tiiniself  before  men  aa  a  clever  talker.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  pulpit  in  modern  times  is  one  of  the  ofaX 
causeaof  its  comparative  inefficiency  ;  it  will  not  con- 
de89end  to  familiar  subjects ;  it  rejedts  familiar  illus- 
trations aa  bad,  taste,  and  the  consequence  too  ffo- 

.  quently  is  that  it  is  not  received  iijto  the  confidence*  ^ 
-  of  every-day  ^ife,  and  stands  apart  oti  too  lofty  a-ped- 

'estal  to  be  useful.  But  as  a  sensible  and  acuto 
ethical  writer'  remadcs,  '^  if  moral,  questions  disdain 

•to  i^alk  th«  streets,  the  phil<wophy  of  them  must  re- 
main in  the  clouds ;  "  *  and  so  8ocrat»  is  justified  in 
his  method  of  testing  every  lofty  principl^y  a  fami- 
liar cxadhple,  and,  like  Wordsworth,  the  thoughtful 
poet  of  the  Lakes,  teaching  iis  that  philosophy  is  then 
most  profound  when  it  points  out  what  is  imcommon 
in  common  things,  and  that  he  'is  a  wiser  man  who 
plucks  a  lesson  from  the  daisy  at  his  feet  than  he  who 
wanders  for  it  to  the  stars  above  his  head. 

Another  notable  peculiarity  of  the  Socrstio  niethod 
is,  that,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  discussion 
seems  to  end  in  unveiling  the  ignorance  of  pretenders 
to  knowledge,  and,  as  we  express  it,  taking  the  conceit 
out  of  them,  in  other  cases  the  youug  examinee,  iu- 

*  On  the  P/iOotophy  of  Ethie»,    By  S.  S.  Laurie  :  Edui.  1806. 
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Btead  of  being  conVicted  of  ignorance,  is,  pleasantly 
surprised  at  finding  that  he  knows  more  than  he  sus- 
pected, and  goes  home  with  the  comfortable  assurance 
;  that  ho  needs  )jot  to  sink  his  'bucket  into  any  foreign 
\  shaft,'  but  really  possesses  a  well  of  living  waters  in 
iua  own  soul,  if  he  will  ouly  work  it  faithfully,  and 
te  careful  to  remove  obstructions.  The  unveiling  of 
^liia  hid(kn  founAiii  of  knowledge  to  the  humble ' 
and  thoughtful  inquirer  is  the  famous  obstetric  process 

I,  ot  which  Socrates  humorously  boasted  himself  a  prac- 
tisCr.  As  his.  mother's  profession  was  to  'help  nature 
to  bring  her  physical  births  easily  and  happily  to  the 
light,  so  her  .son's  biisiness  was  to  practise  intellectual 
obstdtrics,  and  help  people  to  deliver  themselves  of 
their  intellectual  offspring.  In  thb  method  of  talkipg 
there'is  involved  the  whole  philosophy  of  thc^  best  art 
of  teaching ;  oven  as  the  word  education  by  its  etymo* 
logical  affinities  plainly  indicates,  in  so  far  as  it  signi- 
fies to  "  draw  out,"  not  to-"])ut  in."  "We  see  here 
again  the  practical  issue  of  that  fine  erotic  passion  for 
human!  beings,  that  divine  rage  for  humanity,  which 
was  tliK  inspiration  ofi  his  life,  and  put  into  his  hands 

I      the  go\den  key  to  the  hearts  of  all  teachable  men. 

L.    While  he  was  the  most  exact  and  scientific,  he  was, 

1  at  the  same  time,  the  leaat  dogmatic  and  egdtistic  of 
moral  teachers.  He  did  not  desire  so  much  that  men 
should  placidly  submit  to  receive  his  dogmas,  an  that 
they  should  be  trained  to  the  grand  human  function  of 
shaping  out  the  universal  divine  idea,  or  at  least  some 
part  of  it,  each  man  for  hiitiself,  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity. He  wished  to  be  no  more  than  the  trencher  of 
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the  moral  soil,  not  the  planter  of  the  seed :  the  seed 

lay  already  in  the  clod,  which  being  broken,  the  out- 
ward influences  of  sun  and  air  and  dew  exci^l  fi-oin 
within  the  growth  of  an  essentially  divine  germ. 

Let  it  be  noted  under  this  head,  in  conclusion^  th»t 
it  was  essential  to  the  reformatory  mission  of  Socrates 
that  he  should  teach  without  a  fee.  The  man  who 
practises  a  trade  or  a  profession  may  justly  demand  the 
wagM  of  .his  labor ;  but  to  preach  moral  truth,  to  pro- 
test  against  publio  sins,  and  convert  sinners,  is  no 
profession  for  which  the  world  can  Vb  expected  to  pay. 
Those  who  practise  remunerative  trades  and  pcofes- 
sions  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  world,  jand 
^are  paid  in  the  world's  coin ;  but  for  this  payment 
they  become  the  slaves  of  the  masters  who  eifiploy 
them,  and  must  give  the  rightful  value  for  the  stipula- 
ted reward.  But  a  prophet,  or  an  apostle,  or  a  teacher 
of  moral  truth,  in  any  shape,  knows  that  he  is  bring- 
ing an  article  to  the  market  for  which  there  may  be 
no  demand  ;  he  knows  further  that,  by  Ws  mere  atti- 
tude as  a  preacher,  he  is  assuming  a  sujieriority  over 
his  brethren  which  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  equality 
of  position  and  right  which  the  act  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing supposes  in  the  parties  concerned.  He  m^st, 
above  all  things,  be  free  in  his  function ;  and  to  accept 
,  money  from  no  one  is  the  first  condition  of  moral  inde-  ' 
pendence.  Of  this  the  father  of  the  faithful,  as  we  ^ 
read  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  gave  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple, when  ho  refused  to  take  any  of  the  booty  oflered 
to  him  by  the  king  of  Sodom,  "  lest  thou  shouldest 
say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich."     And  for  the  same 
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reason  manifestly,  neither  tMo  Hebrew  prophctu  nor 
the  apostle  Paul  were  paid  for  their  preaching,  nor 
indeecj^  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be.  i^avouarpla 
yfan  not  paid  for  publicly  preaching  against  the  vicious 
lives  of  the  Fop^a  ;  Luther  was  not  paid  for  his  manly 
protesi!*lgainSt  the  prostitution  of  Divine  grace  in  the '  • 

.'  sale  of  pardons  for  tinkling  silver ;  and  in  the  same 

way  Soci-atea  was  not,  antl  could  not  be,  paid  for  his 

mission  of  convinciilg  the  cleverest  persons  in  Athens 

of'ignorance,  shallowness,  aiid  all  sort?  of  inadequacy.' 

'  In  fact  he  did  not  come  forward  as  a  ^rofossionAl    * 

„.  teacher  at  all.  Ho  issued  no  flaming  advertisements.  ; 
He  only  said  that  he  was  a  man  in  search  of  wisdom, 
and  would  bo  glad  of  any  honest  roan''8  com[>any  and 
oo-operation  in  the  search.  The  Sophists  in  this  and 
in  so  many  other  respects  were  altogether  different. 
They  made  large  professions  and  accepted  large  f?C8.. 

••"-  It  i-emains  now,  in  oixlcr  to  complete  our  sketch, 
that  we  gii^e  some  indication  of  the  theological  opinions 
and  religious  life  of  Socrates;  thon  that  we  point 
shortly  to  his  political  opinions  and  public  life ;  and 
lastly,  that  we  attempt  a  just  estimate  of  the  circum- 
stances and  agencies  which  led  to  his  singularly  notor 
bio  an<l  noble  exit  from  the  brilliant  stage  whore  he 
had  for  so  many  years  lieen  the  j)rominent  {wrformer. 
That  Socrates  because  ho  was  a  moralist  should  havo 
been  also  a  theologian  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  it 
is  natural,  however ;  so'  natural,  indeed,  that  when  a 
great  poi)ular  teacher,  like  Confucius,  thoxigh  not 
theoretically  an  atheist,  practically  ignores  religion,  I 
we  cannot  but  accept  this  as  a  sign  of  tiome  mental  I 
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I  idiosynbrasy  alike  iinfortunate  for  the  teadher  and  the 
,  taught.     For  to  deny  a  First  iCaiise,  or  not'to  assert  it 
decidedly,  is  an  if  a  nuin,  profeasiug  to  Ik3  a  botanist, 
should  describe  only  the  character  of  the  flower  and 
•  the  fniit  an  wha^;  appears  aibove  ground,  while  either 
,  from  stupidity  or  cross-grained  'perversity,  he  ignores 
».  the  rdtft  and  the  seed,  without  which  the  whole  beauty 
j  of  the  blossom  and  the  utility  of  the  fruit  co\dd  not 
exist ;  or,  to  take  another  simile,  it  is  as  if  a  man 
,  should  curiously  describe  the  cylinders  and  the  pisto{is 
and   the  wheels,  the   furnaces,  the   boilers,  and  the 
condensing  clianibcrs   of  a   steam  engine,  and  whilo 
doing  so  studiously  avoid  mentioning  the  name  of 
L  James  Watt.     One  would  say,  in  such  a  case,  that, 
Awhile  the  desci'ilKfr  deserved  great  praise  for  the  clear- 
ness and  consistency  with  which  he  had  sot  forth  the 
seqiience  of  mcchunical  operations  that  make  up  the 
engine,  he  had  left  an  unsatisfactory  imj»ression  on  the 
mind,  by  omitting  the  gi'and  fact  which  renJonKl  the 
existence  of  such  an  engine  possible,  viz.,  a  creative 
intellect.     We  should  say  that  he  Wius  a  good   luc- 
,  chanician  and  an  eloquent  expounder  of  machinery, 
(but  we  could  not  call  him  a  philosojdier ;    he  had 
stopiMid  short,  in  fact,  at  the  very  point  where  j)hilo80- 
phy  finds  its  thrill  orpeculiar  delight,  at  the  vestiimle 
of  ultimate  causes.     To  the  scientific  man,  in  the  same 
way,  who  is  either  a  speculative  atheist  or  who  studi- 
onaly  avoids  any  allusion  to  an  original  plastic  Intel- 
lect as  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  all   things  and   the 
Primary  Force  of  alj  forces,  the  universe  is  merely'a 
vast  unexplained  machine,  performing  a  closely  con- 
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catenbt^d  series  of  unintoUigtble  operations,  tabulated 
under  tho  name  of  Laws  ;  and  to  the  moralist,  who  is 
only  a  moralist,  aociOTy  is  a  machino  of  another  kind, 
whoso  wheels  and  jmlleys  and  bonds  may  bo  ciiriouwly 
described,  and  mu^  bo  kept  in  nice  order,  but  of 
whose  genesis  he  can  give  no  intelligible  account.  It 
>  '■'  fpllows,  therefore,  that  a  philosophical  nroralis't  must 
*  ,  '  bo  a  theist,  i^ud  that  not  only  on  speculative  grounds, 
*■  buj;  from  this  practical  consideration  also,  that  from 
no  8o^rco  can  the  Moral  Law  derive  tho  unity  and  the 
«^JW'  authority ■(  which  is  essential  to  it,  so  efficiently  as 
from  tho  all-c<iptrolling  and  unifying  priniui.y  fact 
which  wo  (Sill  God.  Any  otho^  key-stone  contrived 
by  ingenious  wits  to  givo  consistency  to  the  social  arch 
is  artificial ;  this  alone  is  natural.*  Accordingly  we 
find  that  from  the  days  of  ^)ses  und  tho  Hebrew 
prophets,  through  Solon  and  Pythagoras  to  Socrates 
and  Plato ;  from  Socrates  and  Plato  through  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists  and  the  grand  army  of  Church 
Fathers,  to  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and  the  otljcr  great 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  from  tho  great 
Churchmen  of  the  Reformation  through  Leibpitz  and 
Spluozaf  and  Locke  and  Butler  and  Kant,  down  to  the 
very  recent  and  low  platform  of  Paley  and  Austin,  the 

•  "Atheism  is  repugnant  to  moral  and  political  economy, 
for  it  neccsstuily  destroys  the  idea  of  morality.  If  there  ia 
no  law  in  tho  material  world,  there  can  bo  no  law  in  the 
spiritual  and  social  worlds.  Every  motive  for  self-restraint 
ia  removed ;  for  tho  idea  of  nn  object  for  which  to  strive  ia 
.  ■*  rejected." — Baring-Gould,  I)evcl/fpmcnt  of  Iteligums  Belief, 
ToL  i.  p.  283.    An  original  and  powerful  work. 
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foundation  of  Morals  ha«  been  laid  iuTlicology.  And 
of  all  great  theological  moi-aliHts  thore  is  nono  who  is 
at  once  more  theoretically  diHtinct  and  more  practi- 
cally conaistont  than  Socrates.y  To  him  is  to  bo  traced, 
the  first  Bcientifio  expression  of  the  great  argument 
from  design — an  argument,  no  doubt,  which  is  as  old 
OS  the  human  heart,  and  exists  in  all  unperverted 
min'ds  without  being  formulaUjJ,  but  which,  in  a  logi- 
cal age  and  among  a  critical  people,  not  the  less  tle- 
mands  to  be  set  forth,  link  by  link,  and  illustrattnl  in 
detail  aa  Socrates  does  iu  the  following  dialogue,  a 
dialogue  which  we  shall  translate  at  length,  at  once  as 
a  notable  landmark  in  theological  literature,  and  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  philosopher's  favorite  method 
of  bringing  out  a  grave  truth  from  a  familiar  colloiiuy. 
•"  There  was  one  Aristodomus,  a  little  man,  well 
known  in  Athens,  not  only  as  one  who  never  either 
saciificed  to  the  gods  or  u^ed  divination,  but  as  laugh- 
ing and  jeering  at  those  who  did  so.  This  man  Socra- 
tes one  day  happened  to  meet,  and  knowing  his  ten- 
dencies addressed  him  at  once  thns,  Tell  me,  Aristo- 
demus,  are  there  any  persons  whom  you  admire  par- 
ticularly for  their  wisdom  ?  That  there  arc,  he  re- 
plied, ■^ell,  said  Socrates,  let  mo  hear  the  names  of 
a  few.  Homer,  said  the  other;  for  epic  poetry  ;  Mel- 
anippidea  for  dithyi-ambs ;  for  tragedy,  Sophocles ; 
for  sculpture,  Polycleitus  ;  for  painting,  Zeuxis.  Then 
tell  me  this,  which  is  worthy  of  tin;  greater  admiration, 
the  artist  who  makes  figures  which  have  neither  life 
nor  intelligence,  or  He  who  makes  animals  that  have 
both  life  and  intelligence  ?     This  artist,  of  course,  said 
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Arbtodenius ;  for  such  aninuilH  would  not  be  madg  by 
chance,  but  by  calculation.  Well  then,  of  two  cloHseH 
of  things,  whereof  tho  one  has  nmnifestly  been  con- 
structed for  some  useful  end,  and  tho  other,  bo  far  as 
one  can  see,  for  no  end  at  all,  which  would  you  coll 
tho  product  of  calculation?  Of  course  tho  things 
made  for  some  useful  end.  Now  answer  me  this, — He 
who  njado  men  at  first,  and  gave  them  senses  to  bring 
them  into  contact  with  the  outward  world,  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear,  did  He  furnish  them  with  these  or- 
gans for  a  useftl  purpose  or  for  no  purpose  at  all  ?  and 
as  for  odors  and  smfill)*;  if  we  had  not  nostrils,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  they  might  as  well  not  have  ex- 
isted ;  and  how  could  we  have  hail  any  p<!rception  of 
sweet  and  sour,  and  all  agi"eeable  tastes,  had  we  not 
been  furnished  with  u  tongue  to  take  cognizance  of 
such  sensations?  Observe  f\irther,  how  the  eye,  being 
naturally  a  tender  orgau,  is  supplied  with  eyelids  as  a 
house  with  a  door,  which  may  be  opened  to  receive 
pleasant  guests,  and  closed  when  danger  approaches ; 
the  eyelashes  also  manifestly  serve  as  a  sort  of  sieve 
to  prevent  tho  passage  of  any  injurious  particles  which 
the  wind  might  drive  against  the  pu|)il,  while  the  eye- 
brows form  "a  sort  of  coping  or  fence  which  prevent-s 
the  sweat  from  the  forehead  flowing  into  the  organ  of 
vision.  Not  less  wonderful  is  it  that  the  ear  is  so 
formed  as  to  be  able  to  take  in  an  uncounted  number 
of  various  sounds,  and  yet  is  never  tilled  ;  and  in  tho 
mouth  we  are  iiistantly  met  with  tlie  remarkable  fact 
in  all  animals,  that,  while  the  front  teeth,  which  take 
up  the  food,  are  formed  fur  cutting,  tho  back  teeth, 
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■which  receive  it  from  them,  are  adapted  for  tho  after 
operation  of  grinding ;  ohsorvo  aWtho  Rituatiort  of  the 
great  organ  of  nouriohnicnt,  close  to  eyes  and  the  nofh  ' 
trils,  which  keep  a  watch  against  the  approacli  of  im- 
healtliy  food;  whileon  tho  other  hand,  that  part  of  the 
food  which  is  useless  for  uiitiition,  being  naturally  of- 
fensive, is  carried  off  by  ducts  and  jiassages  placed  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  the  organs  of  sen- 
Ration.  All  these  contrivances,  so  manifestly  proceodi 
iug  from  a  purpose,  can  wo  doubt  whether  we  should 
call  works  of  chjince  or  of  intellect  ?  Looking  at  tho 
matter  in  this  light,  certainly,  said  tho  little  man,  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  these  are  the  contriv- 
ances of  a  very  .wise  and  benevolent  designer.  Con* 
sidcr  further,  continued  Socmtes,  how  thcn-o  is  im- 
planted in  all  animals  a  desire  of  continuing  their  spo- 
'cies,  how  the  parents  have  a  pleasure  in  breeding,  and 
the  offspring  are  above  all  things  distinguished  by  tho 
love  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death.  These  also,  ho  said, 
seem  to  be  the  contrivances  of  some  Being  who  wished 
that  animals  should  exist.  Then,  continued  Socrates, 
consider  yourself — do  you  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  you  which  we  call  Intelligence?  and,  if  in 
you,  whence  came  it  ?  is  there  no  intelligence  in  the 
world  outsido  of  you  ?  Your  body,  you  perceive,  is 
made  up  of  certain  very  small  portions  of  solid  and 
liquid  elements,  of  which  va.st  quantities  exist  beyond 
you,  and  of  which  your  body  is  a  part ;  and  if  your 
body  is  taken  from  such  a  vast  storehouse  of  matter, 
ia  your  mind  the  only  part  of  you  which  is.iinderived* 
from  any  source,  and  which  you  seem  to^iave  8napj>ed 
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up  somehow  by  good  luck  ?  and  vn  it  possible  or  in 
any  'U'uy  conceivable,  that  nil  this  gigantic  und  licaiiti- 
fully  ordered  form  of  things  which  wo  cull  the  world 
should  have  jumped  into  its  present  cousiMtency  from 
mere  random  forces  without  calculation  ?  Scarcely  ; 
but  then  I  do  not  sec  the  authors  of  the  Vorld  uh  I  do 
of  works  which  men  produce  hero.  As  little  do  you 
see  your  own  solil,  said  Socrates,  which  yet  is  the  lord 
of  your  body,  so  that,  taking  your  own  logic  strictly, ' 
you  must  conclude  that  you  do  all  things  by  chance 
and  nothing  by  calculation.  Well  then,  said  Aristo- 
demus,  the  fact  is  that  I  tlo  not  despise  the  Divine 
Power,*  but  I  cstceuj  all  Di\  ine  nutures  too  mighty 
un<l  too  glorious  to  require  any  service  from  me.  For 
this  reason  rather  they  justly  claim  our  regard,  said 
Socrates,  their  might  and  their  glory  being  the  natural 
measure  of  the  honor  which  they  ought  to  receive  froiij 
Ms.  Well,  1h)  assured,  Socrates,  that  if  I  could  only 
iuKl^'ine  that  the  gods  had  any  concern  for  us,  I  should  ' 
not  neglect  them,  ^nd  do  you  really  mean  to  alBrni 
tliat  they  actually  havp  no  concern  for  us?  Why, 
consider  what  they  have  done  for  you ;  in  the  (irat 
place  giving  you  au  erect  stature,  which  tln-y  gave 
to  no  other  animal,  a  stature  by  virtue  of  which  you 
not  only  see  better  before  you,  but  can  look  ^upwards 
also,  and  defend  youi-self  in  many  ways  which  with 
downcast  eyes  were  impossible  ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
not  content  with  giving  you  feet,  like  other  animals, 

*  This  Bccms  the  best  way  of  translatiog  the  rb  i<uuL6viov  va.' 
the  moutJi  of  Polythcists.  It  U  a  sort  of  vagne  step  towards 
MonothcUm. 
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they  liave  fumiHlied  you  with  handH  also,  the  organs  \ 
by  wliiclj  wo  pructiw!  most  of  tliosc  acta  which  mani- 
fest our  8\n>orioi-ity  to  them;*  and,. to  crown  all,  while 
otliur  animals  have  a  tuu^ie,  man  alone  |>utiNeB80s  this 
organ  of  such  u  nature  that  by  touching  the  hollow 
of  the  mouth  with  it  in  various  ways  he  can  mould 
the  emitted  voice  into  articulate  speech,  significant 
of  what  thought  wishes  to  commuuicute  to  thought. 
Again,  the  lovo  which  is  a  piussion  that  stii-s  other 
aniuiuls  only  at  certuiu  neasons  of  the  year,  man  is 
capable  of  enjoying  at  all  seasons ;  and  not  only  do 
our  capacities  of  bodily  efficiency  and  enjoyment  so  far 
surpass  those  of  other  animals,  but  Cjod  (u  0cos)  has 
implanted  in  man  a  soul  of  the  most  tntnsccndeut 
capacity.  For  what  other  animal,  [  ask,  has  a  soul 
which  cuiibles  it  to  own  and  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  the  gods,  who  have  disposed  all  this  mighty 
order  of  things  of  which  wo  are  a  i>art  ?  What  race 
of  animals  except  man  pays  any  woi'slii])  to  the  gods?  f 
What  animal  j)os8esses  a  soul  so  fit  oh  that  of  man  to 
guard  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  disease,  to  train  to  bodily  strength  or  to 

•  As  if  it  were  the  destiny  of  modem  philosophers  to  per- 
vert the  wisdom  of  tbo  aucients  iuto  ridiculons  caricature,  bo 
we  find  in  reference  to  this  matter  Ilelvetius  in  a  well-known 
passage  saying  scriouHly  that  if  horses  hod  had  hands  they 
would  have  been  men,  and  if  men  had  had  hoofs  they  would 
have  been  horses  I  In  this  way  th^  ingenious  fool  always 
mokes  a  knife  ot)t  of  cvciy  instrument  to  cut  his  own  fingers. 

\  See  this  point  statod  moro  fqrmally  in  Hegel,  Eiusydo- 
pdUU:,  50. 
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intelloctual  ncutenew  ?  and  what  nnimnl  when  it  hiia 
leamml  anything  can  retain  tho  Ii-ksoii  with  equal 
tcimcity  ?  ■  Ib  it  not  mtlier  plain  that;  compareil  with 
other  aninmls,  men  live  really  as  gods  npoii  tho  earth, 
so  strikingly  HUi)erior  nre  they  li>oth  in  bodily  and  in- 
telloctual endowments ;  for  neither  could  a  creature 
with  naan'H  reaHon,  but  with  the  body  of  an  ox,  have 
been  ublo  fully  to  execute  its  purposes:  nor,  again, 
could  n  creature  with  human  IuukIh,  but  without 
human  intellect,  Im  able  to  go  beyond  the  bruto  Htage 
of  animal  life  ;  and  after  all  this,  henped  up  as  you  iiro 
with  bounties  and  blessings  from  ull  Kidcs,  will  you 
Rtill  persist  iu  thinking  that  you  are  a  creature  ne- 

'fleeted  by  tlio  gods  ?  What,  I  ask,  do  you  exj)ect  them 
to  do  for  you  before  they  shall  have  any  just  cluini  to 

^  your  regard  ?  I  sliall  expect  them,  replied  Aristwlo- 
muH,  to  do  for  nio  what  you  say  they  do  for  you,  to 
send  me  advisers  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do  and  what  I 
ought  not  to  do.  Be  it  so ;  and  do  you  think  that 
your  case  is  not  already  provided  for,  when  the  gods 
on  being  consulted  through  divination  give  an  answer 
which  concerns  all  Athenians?  or  do  you  imagine 
when  tho  Oi-eeks,  or  the  whole  human  ruei;,  are 
warned  of  coming  evil  by  a  portent,  that  you  are 
8])ecially  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  that  divine  indi- 
cation ?  Do  you  imagine  that  the  gods  would  have 
ini]>lanted  in  all  human  breasts  the  feeling  that  they 
are  able  to  do  us  good  or  evil,  if  thi.'y  did  not  possess 
this  jjowcr,  or  that  men  constantly  beuig  deceived  by 
this  notion  would  not  by  this  time  have  discovered  tho 
delusion?  Havo^  you  noil  observed  also  that  the 
4« 
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wisest  nations  and  tlie  mOHt  stable  govcrninoitls  aro 
tboBo  which  aro  the  nioHt  rcligiutiH,  und  that  individiml 
tntii  aro  then  most  piously  incliiipd  when  thoir  rcnson 
is  Htrongeut  upd  tlicir  ^)ussionf^  moat  under  control  ? 
Believe  nie,  my  dear  young  friend,  that  as  your  soul 
within  you  moves  and  uianages  tho  body  even  as  it 
wills,  so  Wo  ought  to  believe  that  tho  Intelligenco 
which  indwellcth  tho  wliole  of  tilings  mnkea  and  do- 
signs  all  things  according  to  its  gooil  pleaisure,  and  not 
to  iuiagino  that  while  our  human  t-ye  can  reach'  niany 
miles  in  vision,  tho  Divine  eye  should  not  bo  able  to 
see  all  things  at  a  glance,  nor  that,  while  your  so\il 
can  manage  uiattcrH  not  here  in  Athens  only,  but  in 
Egypt  and  Sicily,  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Being 
(toC  ©eou)  is  not  able  to  exercise  a  comprehensive  caro 
at  once  oyer  tho  whole  and  each  individual.  In  tho 
iiame  way  therefore  as  by  i)^rfonuing  ucts  of  kindness 
to  men  you  come  to  learn  those  who  are  disposed  to 
show  kindness  to  you  in  return,  and  as  by  conferring , 
with  men  on  i|uportant  matters  you  know  who  aro 
able  to  givo  sound  advice  on  such  matters,  if  with  this 
disposition  you  approach"  the  gods,  making  trial  of 
theiri  if  belike  they  are  willing  to  reveal  to  you  any  of 
those  things  which  aro  naturally  unknown  to  men, 
theji  you  will  certainly  learn  by  eSperience  tliat  tho 
Divine  nature  (to  .9tioi')  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  able 
to  see  all  things,  and  to  hear  uU  things,  and  to  be 
everywhere  present,  and  to  have  a  providential  care  o^ 
all  things." 

S()  concludes  this  interesting  dialogue,  and  tho  sym- 
pathctic  reporter  in  winding  it  up  adds,  "  The  tenden- 
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cy  of  Buch  (liHCouifH^s  apiwara  to  mo  plainly  tu  iiulnco 
men  to  abstiiin  from  uiilioly  and  unjust  and  foul  (1(«dH, 
not  only  wlico  they  aro  bcou  of  men,  but  uIho  in  a 
lonely  wildci-nesH,  living  couHtoutly  under  the  convic- 
tion that  whatovei'  men  do,  and  in  whatovor  place, 
thoy  Can  in  nowiso  escape  tho  eyo  of  tho  Omniscicmt." 
Let  UR  now  make  a  few  romark»  on  tl»o  theologioul 
argument,  or  the  argument  from  design,  hero  sketched 
in  such  broad  and  masterly  linen.  It  is  an  argument, 
when  taken  in  tho  groHs,  and  in  its  grand  outliuc,  ho 
striking  and  so  convincing,  that  it  is  only  by  coutinitig 
the  eyo  to  a  few  minute  and  unesseutinl  points  tliat 
certain  precise  and  puzzling  niiuds  have  conceited 
themselves  that^they  were  able  to  blunt  tho  edge  of  its 
force.  One  class  of  objectoi's,  unfortunately  not  at  nil 
uncommon  in  recent  times,  have  imagined  that  they 
have  refuted  Paley's  famous  argument  from  tho  watch 
found  on  a  waste  heath,  by  saying  that  there  i.s  no 
analogy  between  a  piece  of  human  manufacture  like  a 
watch,  and  a  living  growth  like  a  plant  or  un  animal. 
Very  true,  so  far ;  a  growth  is  a  growth,  and  a  manu- 
facture is  a  manufacture ;  tho  one  poascsses  inherent 
divine  vitality,  the  other  no  vitality  at  all ;  but  what 
follows  ?  Not  that  an  animal  and  a  plant  have  noth- 
ing in  common,  but  only  that  they  have  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  in  common  ;  not  that  tho  animal  may 
not  bo  constructed  on  the  same  principles  of  design 
and  adaptation  on  which  the  watch  is  constructed, 
but  that  tho  animal  to  tho  curious  miichinery  has 
Bomcthiug  fiU()eratlded  which  we  call  life.  The  fact 
of  the  mutter   is,  that  Dr.  Paley's  argument  would 
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hold  equally  good  if  the  designing  soul  that  nude 
the  supposed  watch,  instead,  of  being  outttide  id  the 
sbapo  of  a  watch-maker,  hud  been  inside,  u^  the 
principle  of  vitality  is  in  a'  plant ;    then  we  should  * 

have   called   tlio   wutcli  a  plant  or  an   aniioul,  and   "     '   \ 

,  the  design  would  have  spoken  out  from  its  struc- 
ture OS  manifestly  as  before.  Tliero  is  therefore  no 
diflbrencc,  so  far  as  design  and  culculatiou  are  con- 
cerned, between  a  cunningly  constituted  growth  and  a 
curiously  compacted  luachine.  Anotlier  cluss  of  ol>- 
jectors  are  fond  to  tell  us  that  things  are  not  what 
they  are  by  virtue  of  any  inherent  calculated  tyj)e, 
but  by  a  combination  of  complex  conditions  and  cir-  ■."' 

cumstances,  which  in  the  course  of  millions  of  millions     » 

.  of  ages  work  tliemselves  happily  into  a  consistent 
organism.     Tliis  is  just  Epicurus  back  again  in  his  '^'f 

naked  absurdity,  almost  indeed  in  the  same,  sen^lesg 
phraseology  ;  aa  we  may  see,  for  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Westminster  Jieview,  on 
which  in  thd  course  of  my  reading  I  accidentally 
stumbled  : — "  The  Positive  method  makes  very  little 
account  of  marks  of  iNTtxi'KiEN<'E ;  in  its  wider  view 
of  ])henomena  it  sees  that  these  incidents  are  a  minor- 
ity, and  mai/  rank  as  happy  coincidences  •  it  absorbs 
them  in   the  singular  conception   of  Law."     Let  us  ,  ■; 

attempt  to  analyze  this  uttoraucc.  It  is  the  boast  of 
the  Comtian  philosophy  to  find  intelligence  iu  the 
works  of  Auguste  Comte,  but  not  in  the  works  of  the 
Architect  of  the  univci'se.  Let  that  pass.  In  the 
next  place  it  is  indicated  that  it  is  a  narrow  view  of 
things  which  discovers  desion  in  creation;  a  larger 
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view  revealH  iXw;  and  the  faw  incidentH  that  ibay 
seoiBi  to  indicate^  ilt^igD' arc  perhaps  better  ei^fflained 
by  the  old  Epicurean  motlipd  of  the  "  foVtirftoiis  con- 
course of  atoms."  Never  wiw  a  greater  umoiinf  of 
incoherence  crammed  into  n  short  scutenco.  Tl)e 
inference  which  Dr.  Paley  drew  from  his  watch  is  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  the  narrowness  of  the  view 
wliich  t^e  inspection  of  a  watch  necessitates;  ubr 
would  the  striking  evidence  of  a  design  in  the  structure 
•f  that  little  telescope,  the  huiiiau  eye,  be  diniiuiiihed 
in  the  least  by  extending  the  view  to  the  largest 
telescope  ever  made,  or  to  the  largest  human  l>ody  in 
the  watch-tower  of  which  a  human  eye  was  ever 
placed.  The  only  legitimate  consequence  of  mounting 
from  the  contemplation  of  an  eye,  merely  as  an  eye, 
to  its  considenUion  as  pai-t  of  a  large  organism-called' 
the  human  body,  would  bo  to  increase  admiration  by 
th(0  discovery  that  the  little  design  of  the  instrument 
was  subservient  to  the  largo  design  of  the  l^dy,  au  if, 
after  admu'ing  a  small  chamber  in  a  vast  building,  and 
praising  the  cunning  of  the  architect,  we  should  walk 
through  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  and  then  discover 
some  new  beauty  in  the  chamber  having  refei-ence'to 
the  great  whole  of  which  it  was  a  ])art.  But  instead 
of  this  our  author  informs  us  that  this  wider  view 
"absorbs  the  original  feeling  of  design  into  the  singu- 
lar conception  of  Law."  Applied  to  the  supposed 
case  of  the  small  chamber  in  the  large  palace,  this  is 
flat  nonsense.  For  the  "  singular  conception  of  Law," 
'  in  this  case,  is  just  the  large  plan  of  the  whole  build- 
ing, which,  along  with  the  smoll  pUin  of  each  part,  pro- 
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cee(lcd'l&.-om  the  comprehensive  intellect  pf  the  archi- 
,tect.  What  is  Law?  The  reasoning  in  the  aboyo 
passage  implies  that  it  is  something  contrary  to  do- 
aign,  somctbiug  that  absorbs  it,  uay  more,  something 
thai  reduces  it  to  the  category  of  a  "  happy,  coinci- 
dence." But  Law  is  only  a  steady  self-consisteijt 
method  of  operation,  which  explains  nothing;  it  is 
only  a  fact;  and  if  in  this  method  of  operation  there 
be  manifest  or^er  and  purpose  of  producing  a  reasoned 
and  consistent  result,  the  law  then  becomes  a  mani- 
festation of  design,  as  in  the  original  applictition  of 
the  word  "to  the  work  of  a  lawgixer,  a  Solon  or  a 
Lycurgus  whose  laws  certainly  implied  *  calculated 
purpose  of  reform  and  reorganization;  or,  to  take 
again  the  watch,  the  law  by  which  this  tiny  worker 
goes,  is  only  tlie  single  word  which  describes  that 
ordered  complex  of  calculated  movements  which  the 
design  of  the  maker  piits  into  play,  for  the' purpose  of 
marking  the  regular  lapse  of  time.  The  discovery  of 
a  great  law,  therefore,  in  aii  Ordered  ^nd  calculated 
system  of  things,  such  as  the  world,  may  enlarge  the 
field  in  which  design  is  exhibited,  but;  so  far  from 
absorbing,  can  only  tend  to  make  that  design  more 
prominent.  So  much  for  Comte.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  Darwin?  If  that  original  and  ingenious  in- 
vestigator of  nature  really  does  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  no  original  types  of  things  in  tlje  Divine  miud 
(I  use  Platonic  languoge  purposely,  because  it  is  the 
only  language  that  satLsfies  the  demands  of  the  case), 
and  that  a  rose  became  a  lily,  or  a  lily  a  rose,  by  some 
extesnal  jwwer  called  "  natni-al  selection," — I  reply 
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that  I^all  bolievo  this  when  I  gee  it ;  that  a  modify- 
ing influence  is  one  thing,  and  a  plastic  force  another; 
and  that,  as  an  able  Hegelian  philosopher  remarks,* 
a  selection  producing  not  a  random  but  a  reasonable 
result  always  implies  some  principle  of  selection,  and 
a  selceking  agency — that  is,  the  Socratio  designing 
Intellect. 

But  there  are  greAter  names  than  those  of  Comte 
and  Darwin,  who  have  been  quoted  as  oracular  de- 
nouncers of  all  teleology — two  of  the  greatest  indeed 
of  all  modem  names,  Bacon  and  Goethe.  The  dictum 
of  the  great  father  of  modem  physical  science,  that 
teleology  is  a  ban-en  virgin,  has  b^n  often  repeated. 
I^ow,  as  Bacon  was  a  pious  man,  at  least  a  religious 
philosopher,  ho  certainly  cannot  have  meant  Atheism 
by  this  ;  what  then  hid  he  mean  ?  This  question  will 
be  best  answered  by  considering  what  Bacon's  attitude 
as  a  philosopher  was.  He  was  not,  like  Aristotle,  a 
calm  judicial  speculator,  making  a  tabulated  register 
of  all  knowledge;  he  was  rather  like  Maftin  Luther, 
a  man  of  war ;  and  as  the  ecclesiastical  reformer's  life 
and  doctrine  derive  all  their  Bigniiicance  from  the 
abuses  of  the  Papacy  which  they  overthrew,  so  Ba- 
con's position  as  a  polemical  thinker  is  to  bo  interpreted 
only  with  reference  to  the  school  of  thinking  wliich  he 
attacked.  That  school  was  a  school  fruitful  in  theo- 
ries, discussions,  and  sounding  gcncnilities  of  all  kinds, 
which  afforded  ample  exercise  to  intellectual  athletes, 

.  •  Darwin,  by  the  uao  of  the  term  selection,  turned  aceidtnt 
Into  dmgn,  and  was  the  first  to  do  so.— Stirling  on  Proto- 
plasm (Edinbargh,  1800),  p.  09. 
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but  produced  no  practical  result.  To  put  an  end  to 
this  vague  and  unprofitable  talk,  the  British  Bacon, 
with  the  same  practical  instinct  which  guided  the  Attic 
Socrates,  though  in  an  opposite  direction,  set  himself 
to  establish  a  scientific  method,  a  method  specially 
calculated  by  the  interrogation  of  nature  to  ascei-tain 
facts,  and  from  the  careful  comparison  of  facts  to  educe 
laws.  With  these  investigations  into  elementary  sci- 
entific facts  the  general  philosophical  principle  of  final 
causes  had  nothing  directly  to  do  ;  nay,  it  might  even 
act  i>emiciously  in  an  age  which  had  not  yet  learned 
the  art  of  careful  experiment  by  accustoming  men  in 
an  indolent  sort  of  way  to  spin  ingenious  theories  about 
the  final  causes  of  ceitain  arrangements  in  the  universe, 
before  they  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain  what  these 
arrangements  actually  were.  And  when  wo  consider 
how  vast  a  machine  the  Cosmos  is,  and  how  great  the 
ignorance  of  us  curious  emmets  who  set  ourselves  to 
interpret  its  hieroglyphics  and  to  spell  its  scripture,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  a  warning  against  the  ready  lux- 
'Ury  of  speculating  on  final  causes  was  one  of  the  most 
necessary  iitterances  that  might  come  .from  the  mouth 
of  a  reformer  of  scientific  method.  However  fur '  men 
may  rise  through  the  long  gradation  of  secondary 
causes  up  to  the  First  Cause,  and  by  the  slow  steps  of 
progress  which  we  call  means  to  a  final  result,  the  pre- 
liminary question  of  course  always  is,  What  are  the 
facts  f  and  till  these  be  accurately  ascertained  Bacon 
was  fully  justified  in  saying  that  speculation  about 
final  causes  ia  a  barren  virgin  and  produces  no  ofi- 
Bpring.     But  this  wise  abstinence  from  assigning  final 


caufies^at  any  particular  stage  of  physical  research  is  a 
quite  different  thing  from  saying  absolutely  that  there 
are  no  marks  of  design  in  the  universe,  and  that  those 
most,  obvious  things  which  from  Socrates  downwards 
have  been  generally  esteemed  such,  may  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  higher  j)hilo8ophy  "  rank  as  happy  coinci- 
dences." The  humble  admiration  of  final  causes  in  the 
world  by  the  intelligent  woraliipper  is  one  thing,  the 
hasty  interpretation  of  them  by  every  forward  religion- 
ist is  another  thing.  The  works  of  God  are  not  to  bo 
expounded,  nor  His  ends  and  aims  descanted  on  by 
every  talker  who  may  discourse  with  fluent  propriety 
on  the  works  of  a  human  toy-maker  like  himself. 
Such  we  riiay,  feel  confidently  wa.s  Bacon's  point  of ' 
view  in  reference  to  teleJlogical  questions.  As  for 
Goethe,  who  was  a  scientific  investigator  of  scarcely 
'  less  note  than  a  poet,  hi.s  remark  to  Eckermann  on  this 
subject  shows  that  his  point  of  view  was  exactly  the 
same.  Not  why,  or  for  what  ruurosE,  or  with 
WHAT  OBJECT,  he  says,  is  the  way  of  putting  jthe  qiies- 
tion  by  which  science  may  be  profited ;  the  true  scien- 
tific question  is  always  How.  ,  Of  this  there  can  bo  no 
doubt.  "  Pdix  qui  j)otuit  renim  coffnoscere  canvas  I  " 
the  physical  inquirer  is  primarily  concerned  to  know — 
howdid  this  come  about  f  by  what  curiously  concaten- 
ated series  of  operations,  starting  from  a  eei-tain  {)oin^ 
beyond  which  we  cannot  rise,  are  certain  results  pro- 
duced ?  Answer  this  and  science  is  satisfied  ;  but  in 
l)eing  so  satisfied  it  proves  itself  to  be  a  thing  of  sec- 
ondary and  ancillary  significance,  resting, ,  like  the 
mathematician's  demonsti-ations,  yn  principles  which 
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it  belongs  to  a  superior  science  to  evolve.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  causes,  efficient  as  well  as  final,  belongs 
to  philosophy,  to  that  grand  doctrine  of  fundamental- 
realities  which  dictates  to  jmero  science  botli  its 
starting-point  and  its  goal.  But  not  even  in  this  view- 
is  it  altogether  correct  to  say  that  the  consideration 
of  design  has  nothing  to  do  with  purelijr  scientific 
iBvestigations,  and  by  the  purely  scientific  roan  ha^ 
better  bo  ignored.  All  we  can  say  is,  thaf  it  is  Jjet- 
ter  that  it  should  be  ignored  in  certain  cases  than, 
falsely  presumed.  But  in  'a  world  wjjere  everything 
is  under  the  government  of  liaw,  which  is  merely  the 
expression  of  redson  and  the  manifestation  of  design, 
nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  and  more  perverse 
than  the  systematic  exclusion  of  final  causes  from  the 
philosophy  of  nature.  So  far  from  this,  it  is  certain 
there  can  be  no  philosopliy  of  nature  without  them; 
if  Indeed  atheism  can  bo  called  a  philosophy,  and  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  Moses  and  Plato  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  may  be  cast  from  their  throne  to  make 
way  foV  a  resuscitated  Greek  Epicurus  in  the  person  . 
of  a  conceited  FrSach  dogmatist !  We  shall  therefore 
conclude,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
that  an  open  eye  for  final  causes  not  only  belongs  to 
wisdom,  but  may  often  advance  science,  when  praceed- 
ing  cautiously  upon  the  duo  observation  and  connection 
of  facts ;  inasmuch  a^,  in  the  words  of  an  able  meta- 
j)hysician,  "  this  universe  is  not  an  accidental  cavity 
in  which  an  accidenUil  ilust  has  been  accidentally  swe})t 
into  heaps  for  the  accidental  evolution  of  the  majestic 
spectacle  of  organic-%nd  inorganic  life.  ■  That  majestio 
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spectacle  is  a  spectacle  as  plainly  for  the  eye  of  reason 
as  any  diagram  of  the  mathematician.  That  majestic 
spectacle  could  have  been  constructed,  was  constructed, 
only  in  reason,  for  reason,  and  by  reason  ;  and  there-' 
'fore  everywhere,  from  the  smallest  particle  to  tlie 
largest  system,  moulded  and  modelled  and  uihabitecl 

Ly  DESIGN."  * 

"The  theological  convictions  of  Sobrates  being  so 
strong  and  so  decided,  it  followed  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, in  a  person  of  so  practical  a  chamctei',  that 
he  should  be  a  pious  man,  afxd  that  he  should  pi-actLse 
those  rites  and  services  by  which  the  dependent  posi- 
tion of  man  towards  the  gods  is  mo^t  naturally  and 
effectively  expressed.  '  If  man,  as  was  taught  in  the 
above  extract,  ia  the  only  animal  capable  of  religion, 
then  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  becomes 
the  peculiar  sign,  privilege,  and  glory  of  his  humanity. 
An  irreligious  man,  a  speculative  or  practical  atheist, 
is  as  a  sovereign  who  voluntarily  takes  otf  his  crown 
and  declares  himself  unworthy  to  reign.  Religious 
worship,  therefore,  being  an  act  whicli  a  man  is 
specially  bound  to  perform  in  virtue  of  his  humanity, 
neither  Socrates  nor  any  other  pious  heathen  thinker 
could  have  any  ddubt  as  to  the  peculiar  fonns  and 
ceremonies  tliat  ought  to  constitute  this  act.  For  all 
the  heathens,-^certainly  all  Greeks  and  Romans — 
held  that  religion  was  an  essential  function  of  the 
State,  that  fchurch  and  State,  as  wo  phrase  it,  are  one 
and  inseparable,  consequently  that  every  good  subject 

•  Stiilmg  on  Protoplasm,  p.  33. 
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owed  allegiance  to  the  religious  traditions  and  observ- 
ances of  his  countrymen,  just  as  he  did  to  the  civil, 
laws.*     The  god#  were   to  be  worshipped   by  every 

*  The  opposite  and  characteriBtically  modem  view  of  the 
origin  and  oharaoter  of  religious  duties  may  be  stated  most 
shortly  in  a  genteuce  from  a  diRtinguished  modern  thinker:  — 

"  If  there  be  a  God,  then  man  bears  relations  to  Him, 
and  fits  duties  to  Ood  are  of  a  pHcvte  ndtiire  and  therefore 
not  of  int-erent  toVte  SUit^,  and  in  no  tcay  coming  under  the 
jiirisdietion  of  Seienu.  And  what  the  duties  are  which  man 
owes  to  God  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  Rev^alion,  for  they 
cannot  be  discovered  experimentally." 

There  are  two  propositions  here  essentially  anti-Socracio, 
and,  in  ray  opinion,  esscntiolly  false  : — (1.)  That  religion  bo- 
longs  to  man  only  as  a  private  individual,  and  not  as  a  citi- 
len.  This  is  a  favorite  idea  of  the  most  recent  times,  and 
has  its  only  root  in  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  a  certain  stout  and  stubborn  individualism  in  Christian 
Churches  it  has  been  found  practically  impossible  to  make 
Christian  men  combine  socially  for  the  performance  of  any 
religious  frmction.  This  diiTiculty,  however,  belongs  not  to 
the  nature  of  religion,  but  to  the  imperfection  of  moral  cul- 
ture in  our  existing  ethical  associations  called  Churches, 
Tno  social  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Father  still  remains^ 
OS  much  an  ideal  in  modem  times  as  it  was  a  real  in  ancient 
times.  The  ancients  sacrificed  in  this  matter  the  individual 
to  the  State  ;  we,  for  the  glorification  of  the  individual, 
allow  the  State  to  sit  shorn  of  one  of  its  greatest  glories. 
Whatsoever  a  man  is  Iraund  to  do  as  a  moral  being  individ- 
ually, he  is  bound  to  do  socially,  (/•  it  he  jxmi'He.  The  so- 
called  Voluntary  nystem  is  a  mere  shift  to  save  the  trouble 
and  shirk  the  difficulty  which  narrow-minded  Christians  feel 
in  working  together  to  give  a  national  expression  to  common 
religious  feelings  and  common  religious  convictions. 

(3. )  The  second  proposition  hero  is,  that  religious  duties 
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good  citizen  in  every  State,— »tj/ji^  iro\eios, — or,  as  wo 
would  say,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  as 
the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  fenced  with 
bmtling  dogmas  in  the  ^hape  of  what  we  call  a  Creed 
and  Church  Articles,  but  floated  quite  freely  in  tlie 

can  only  be  ascertained  by  Revelation,  and  come  in  no  way 
under  the  juiiadiction  of  Science.  To  this  Socrates  onswers 
that  religious  duties  are  three,  recerence,  gratituds,  and  obe- 
dience, and  that  the  first  two  of  these  have  their  root  in  the 
commonest  instincts  and  most  rudimentary  notions  of  reason- 
able beings,  while  the  third,  depending,  os  it  does,  partly  on 
•general  science,  partly  on  special  intellectual  culture,  falls 
directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Science.  For  to  obey  the 
laws  of  Ood  we  must  know  them,  and  we  know  them,  as  we 
know  other  things,  by  observation  and  rcllectioa ;  for  they 
are  not  hidden,  as  some  men  count  hidden,  but  written  . 
everywhere,  both  within  us  and  without,  in  the  most  legible 
scripture,  and  pressed  ui)on  us  daily  by  the  most  cogent  ar- 
guments ;  and  no  man  can  escape  from  their  obligation.  If 
by  duties  to  Ood  Mr.  Oould  understands  only  s)>ccial  relig- 
ious observances  as  expressive  of  our  religious  sentimentt 
and  convictions,  then  no  doubt  it  is  quite  true  that  these 
special  forms  of  expression  must  either  be  revealed  directly 
from  Heaven,  or  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  r.hamo- 
ter  and  conditicm  of  the  people  who  use  them  ;  but  such  a 
narrowing  of  the  idea  of  religious  duty,  confiuing  it  to  the 
accidental  instead  of  the  essuntiul.  depriving  it  in  foot  of  its 
BOtU  and  vital  principle,  is  moat  unpbilosophical ;  and  I  am- 
more  willing  to  suppose  that  such  a  thoughtful  writer  as  Mt 
Oould  should  have  been  led  astray  by  a  fashionable  phase  of 
mo<lem  thought,  than  that  he  should  be  deliberately  guilty 
of  the  impertinence  of  giving  his  readers  the  shell  of  a 
tiling  as  its  definition,  when  they  had  a  right  to  look  for  the 
kernel.    " 
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region  of  reverential  tradition,  wliile,  at  the  same 
time,  in  those  days  no  man  ever  dreamed  of  having 
a  i-eligion  for  himself,  any  more  than  of  having  a  civil 
government  for  himself,  the  conformity  cvejf  of  gi-eat 
thinkers  to  the  popular  faith  was  not  naturally  ac- 
companied by  any  taint  of  that  species  of  insilicerity 
■which  has  so  often  attached  to  the  subscription  of 
modem  articles  of  belief.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment was  exercised  by  the  Greeks  only  in  the  domain 
of  philosppliical  speculation  ;  for  teaching  the  results 
of  these  speculations  they  established  schools ;  but  the 
idea  of  protesting  and  dissenting  and  making  a  private 
business  of  religion,  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  cer- 
emonies, forms  of  church-government,  or  favorite  doc- 
trines, could  never  have  occurred  to  them.  Neither 
are  wo  to  think  it  strange  if,  even  an  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation, minds  of  great  original  power,  like  that  of 
Socrates,  should  feel  no  intellectual  repugnance  to  the 
main  principles  of  a  jiolytheistic  faith.  Tlici-e  is  noth- 
ing fundamentally  absurd  in  Polytheism,  provided 
only  a  wise  superintendent  Providoice  bo  established 
somewhere  to  •overrule  the  democratic  assemblj\  of 
subordinate  gods;  and  this  the  Greeks  had  promi- 
nently in  the  person  of  Zeus.*  The  other  gods,  like 
the  angels  in  the  Christian  theology,- however  much 
their  power  might  be  exaggerated  by  the  reverence  of 

•  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  ij^nmbled  on  an  excellent 
passage  on  tho  inherent  germ  of  MonotheiKm  in  Polytheism, 
contaiDed  in  Baring -Gould's  Devdopmait  of  Iieligiou»  Belief, 
vol.  i.  p.  208,  etc.  To  tho  same  purpose  the  reoder  may 
consult  my  notes  on  Uomer's  Iliad;  viii.  2.  \ 
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particular  localities,  were  in  the  comprehensivo  aurVey 
of  a  philosophic  mind  only  the  ministera  of  his  su- 
preme will,  working  harmoniously  along  with  him''  in 
the  sustainmont  of  the  divine  fabric  of  the  universe. 
With  this  view  of  Polytheism,  pious-minded  men 
such  as  Socrates,  Xcnophon,  and  Plutarch  could  be 
perfectly  satisfied  ;  and  the  extravagant  and  immoral 
stories  about  the  gods  which  excited  the  bile  of  Xe- 
nophanes  and  Plato,  needed  not  necessarily  4>  give  them 
any  oflence.  For  why?  these  storied  were  matter  of 
popular  belief,  not  of  intellectual  dccLsion  or  of  sacer- 
dotal dictation.  A  great  national  poet,  like  Pindar, 
might  explain,  or  explain  away,  in  the  public  assem- 
bly of  the  Greeks,  any  legends  that  appeared  to  him 
to  contain  matter  unworthy  of  his  lofty  conception  of 
the  gods.  So  of  course  might  a  philosopher  like  Soc- 
rates. The  peasants  roi)nd  Athens  believed  that  the 
Wind  Boreas  came  down  in  human  form,  and  carried 
oflf  the  nymph  Oreithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  ; 
this  might"  or  might  not  be  true ;  Socrates  certainly 
was  not  bound  to  believe  it ;  and,  as  he  himself  tells 
us  in  tlie  Phaedrus,  he  was  too  busy  with  more  im- 
portant matters  to  trouble  himself  with  inquiring  into 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  sacred  legends  in  a  country 
where  eveiy  fountain  had  its  peculiar  worship,  and 
every  river  its  divine  genealogy.  This  easy  dealing 
with  questions  about  legends,  however,  did  not  in  the 
least  imply  any  want  of  sincerity  iit  the  attitude  of 
doubting  thinkers  towanls  the  main  articles  of  tlio' 
Polytheistic  creed  ;  ou  the  contrary,  the  more  pliable 
the  legend  the  less  danger  was  there  of  its  standing  in 
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tho  way  of  an  honest  acceptance  of  the  broad  funda- 
mental points  of  tho  general  creed ;  and  it  is  an  al  to- 
other gratuitous  supposition  in  a  late  distinguished 
writer  *  to  suppose  that  when  Socrates  at  his  death 
gave  as  a  dying  injunction  to  his  friends  to  sacrifice  a 
cock,  which  he  had  vowed,  to  uSIsculapius,  ho  did  this 
merely  from  the  effect  of  habit,  and  that  he  really  did 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  tho  god  whom  fhe  in- 
junction immediately  concerned.  While  the  general 
evidence  of  the  adherence  of  Socrates  both  in  theory 
and  practice  to  the  popular  creed  is  so  strong,  we  have 
no  right  in  any  particular  instance  to  set  him  down  as 
insincere.  Of  his  general  sincerity  on  these  matters 
there  certainly  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  set  forth  dis- 
tinctly in  more  ihan  one  dialogue  of  Xenophon,  and 
harmonizes  exactly  with  all  that  wo  read  in  Plato. 
The  philosopher  used  the  common  kinds  of  divination 
practised  by  his  countrymen,  and  gave  special  direc- 
tions as  to  tho  subjects  «h  which  a  wise  man  should 
consult  the  gods,  and  on  which  lie  should  seek  for 
direction  from  them  rather  than  from  his  own  reason. 
We  have  special  testimony  td  the  fact  that  on  one 
occasion  (see  above,  page  1 2)  he,  after  a  long  period  of 
pious  meditation,  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  Sun ;  and 
one  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  concludes  with  a  prayer 
of  Socrates  in  the  following  curt  and  significant  style : 
"  O  dear  Pan,  and  ye  other  gods  who  freijuent  this 
gpotj  gitint  me,  in  the  'first  place,  to  be  ,good  within ; 

•  Baring-Gould  on  the  DetelopmeiU    of  Beiigioiu  BeUef 
(London,  1809),  p.  124.' 
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and  a«^  for  outward  circumstances,  may  they  bo  such 
aa  harmonize  well*with  my  inward  caj)acitic3.  Grant 
me  ever  to  esteem  the  wise  man  as  the  alone  weal  thy 
man;  and  as  for  gold,  may  I  possess  as  mucli  of  it  as 
a  man  of  moderate  desii-es  may  know  to  use  wisely." 

So  much  for  the  theological  l)elief  and  unaffected 
piety  of  this  great  man.  How  intimately  he  held  Re- 
ligion and  Morality  to  be  bound  together  will  host 
api^ear  from  the  following  dialogue  with  the  Sophist 
Ilippias,  on  the  foundation  of  natural  right  and  posi- 
tive law.  Wo  give  it  at  length,  as  it  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  some  fundamental  principles  of  general  juris- 
prudence which  have  been  largely  debated  in  this  coun- 
try, from  Locke  down  to  Bentham  and  Mill. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  Ilippias,  said  Socrates,  that 
when- a  man  wishes  to  have  his  son  taught  shoemak- 
ing  or  carpentry  or  any  trade,  he  ha?  no  difficulty  iu 
finding  a  ma.ster  to  whom  lie  may  send  hiia  for  instruc- 
tion ?  nay,  I  have  even  heard  that  there  are  training 
masters  who  will  teach  a  horse  or  an  ox  to  do  what 
they  6ught  to  do.  Btit  if  I  wish  for  myself,  or  my 
son,  or  my  servant,  to  know  the  principles  of  what  is 
right  and  just,- 1  look  in  vain  for  any  source  whence  I 
might  get  instruction  in  .  theso  important  matters. 
There  you  are,  said  Hippias  (who  had  just  returned  to 
Athens  after  a  long  absence) — there  you  are  saying 
exactly  the  same  things  that  you  were  saying  when  I 
left  you  I  Very  true,  said  Socrates,  and  not  only  do  I 
say  the  same  things  always,  but  always  about  the  same 
things,  while  you,  I  presume,  on  account  of  your  mul- 
tiform knowledge,  oh  no  occasion  require  to  repeat  any 
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old  truths.  Well,  I  readily  confess  that  I  always  pre- 
fer, when  I  can,  to  bring  out  something  new.  Do  you 
then  mean- to  say  that  even  when  you  know  a  thing 
thoroughly,  and  have  occasion  to  speak  about  it  fre- 
quently, you  can  always  continue  to  say  something 
new  ?  as,  for  example,  if  any  one  were  to  ask  you  with 
how  many  letters  to  spell  Socrates,  would  you  give  one 
reply  tcvday  and  another  to-morrow  ?  or  again,  if  he 
should  ask  if  twice  five  are  ten,  or  any  other  question 
of  arithmetic,  would  you  give  different  answera  at 
difierent  times  ?  With  regard  to  matters  of  that  kind, 
O  Socrates,  there  can  be  no  variation ;  but  with  re- 
gard to,  what  is  Just  and  Bight  a  man  may  constantly 
make  new  discoveries,  us  I  think  I  am  in  a  condition 
to  say  something  on  that  subject  to-day,  to  which 
neither  you  nor  any  man  iii  Athens  could  put  in  a 
demuiTer.  Now,  by  Hera  !  said  Soci-ates,  if  you  have 
really  discovered  anything  important  in  this  province, 
any  charm  that  might  save  a  jury  fi-om  the  psiin  of 
giving  a  divided  verdict,  or  good  citizens  from  the 
necessity  of  brawling  and  wrangling  with  one  another, 
or  mighty  States  from  ruining  each  other  by  wars,  you 
have  mftdo  a  discovery  indeed  for  which  I  envy  you — 
and  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  can  let  you  qiut  me  at 
present  till  I  have  drawn  from  you  the  secret  of  tliig' 
discovery.  That  you  shall  not  do,  by  Jove  t  said  tiio 
Sophist,  before  you  firat  tell  mc  what  yoiu-  own  views 
are  on  the  subjpxt  of  Right  ;  for  this  is  an  old  trick 
of  youi-s,  by  captious  questions  to  worm  answei-s  out 
of  other  jieoplo,  and  laugh  at  theiu  when  they  are  made 
to  contradict  thtShiselves,  while  you  refuse  to  stand 
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question,  or  pronounco  a  definite  opinion  on  any  point. 
How  can  you  say  this,  O  Hippios,  when  you  perceive 
(hat  I  am  contin\ully  employed  in  doing  nothing  but 
bringing  to  light  my  notions  on  right  and  wrong  ?  In 
what  discourse  did  yon  bring  this  to  light,  O  Socrates  ? 
If  not  in  a  sot  discourse,  replied  the  philosopher,  cer- 
tainly by  actions  ;  or  do  you  not  think  that  a  deed'  is 
a  much  more  effective  way  of  decldl|°ing  a  man's 
moral  principles  than*  a  woi-d?  More  effective  un- 
questionably ;  for  of  thoso  who  say  what  is  just  many 
do  what  is  unjust;  but  if  a  man's  actions  are  just 
there  is  no  injustice  in  him.  Well  then,  Hippias,  I 
ask  you,  did  you  ever  know  me  either  bearing  falso  wit- 
ness, or  playing  the  informer,  or  exciting  discontent 
among  the  people,  or  doing  any  other  wrong  action? 
Certainly  not.  But  is  "not^bstaining  from  what  is 
wrong' the  definition  of  what  is  right?  There  you  are 
again  I  said  Hippiaa:  I  catch  you  in  the  net ;  you  ai-e 
\  wriggling  cunuinglysnt  of  the  position,  and  instead  of 
telling  mejurhat  just  men  do,  you  toll  mo  wlmt  they 
*dou't  do.  J.  did  so  because  I  hunestly  thought  that  to 
abstain  from  all  unjust  deeds  was  a  sufHciont  proof  of 
the  existence  of  justice  in  the  breast  of  the  actoi*. 
Biit  if  a  negative  answer  does  pot  satisfy  you,  then, 
take  tliis — I  say  that  Right  is  conformity  to  the  laws 
(to  cd/ti/ioc  Sixaioi'  tivax).  Do  you  then  literally  mean  to 
say  that  Bight  and  Law  aro  identical  ?  I  do.  Well, 
then,  I  must  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  nieai;  by  Law  aud  Right.  You 
know  the  laws  of  the  State,  I  presume?  Of  coui-se. 
What  then  aro  the  1«wb  of  the  State  ?    The  laws  of  the 
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State,  said  he,  are  all  the  enactmenta  which  tho  people 
have  made  when  they  have  agi-eed  among  thcniKelvca  as 
to  what  things  ought  to  bo  done  and  what  things  ought 
not  to  be  done.  Then,  said  Socrates,  that  person  would 
act  according  to  law  who  obeyed  those  enactments,  and 
he  would  be  a  lawless  i)er8on  who  transgressed  them  ? 
Unquestionablyi  Then  I  presume  the  man  who  did 
according  to  law  would  act  according  to  right,  wiiilo 
the  man  who  transgressed  the  faw  would  do  wrong  ? 
Of  course.  Then  you  admit  that  the  man  who  ob- 
serves laWi  and  the  just  man,  or  tho  man  who  acts 
according  to  right,  are  identical,  and  the  transgressor 
of  law  and  the  unjust  man  in  tho  same  way  ?  This 
sounds  very  well,  said  Ilippias ;  but  how  can  rectitude, 
or  right,  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  laws  which 
the  very  persons  who  mako  them  are  often  tho  first 
to  repudiate — enacting  the  exact  contrary  ?  That  is 
not  so  very  strange,  said  Socrates,  for  the  same  parties 
who  declare  war  to-day  may  make  peace  to-morrow. 
Of  course  they  may,  ho  replied.  Well,  then,  I  do  hot 
comprehend  with  what  distinction  you  maintain  that, 
whereas  persons  who  observe  the,  rights  of  war  to-tlay 
and  the  rights  of  ptace  to-morrow  are  not  charged  with 
inconsistency,  persons,  obeying  any  other  laws  to-day 
which  may  be  reversed  to-morrow  are  chargeable  with 
unsettling  tho  principles  of  right  j  or  do  you  really 
mean  to  stand  up  as  a  universal  peacemongcr,  and  to 
Say  that  those  who  serve  their  countiy  well  in  war  are 
guilty  of  a  crime  ?  Far  from  it,  said  he.  Right,  said 
Socrates  ;  Tor  obedience  to  the  laws  is  really  in  every 
good  citizen  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  Lycurgus,  the 
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famous  Spartan,  would  have  been  not  a  whit  bettor 
than  other  legislators  had  he  not  by  his  institutions 
worked  into  the  very  blood  of  the  i)eople  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  the  laws ;  aud  is  it  not  plain  that  in  all 
States  those  governors  are  universally  esteemed  the 
best  who  know  how  bestj»  make  their  laws  obeyed, 
and  tlftit  the  State  where  the  habit  of  obedience  is 
most  confirmed  is  always  the  most  prosperous  in  peace 
and  the  most  invincible  in  war  ?  Nay  more,  is  not 
concord  universally  praised  as  the  greatest  good  of 
States,  and  do  not  our  venerable  senators  and  our  best 
leaders  of  the  people  continually  exhort  men  to  this ' 
virtue  ?  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  every  Oreck  State 
there  is  a  special  oath  taken  by  the  citizens  that  they 
will  cultivate  concord,  and  above  all  things  sLun  strife 
and  sedition  among  themselves?  Now  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  in  the  prominence  thus  given  to  concord  it 
was  held  forth  as  desirable  that  all  the  citizens  should 
bo  of  the  same  miji4  with  regard  to  choi-uses  or  flute- 
playqrs  or  poets  and  their  performances,  but  what  was 
intended  is  that  the  citizens  should  above  all  things 
obey  the  laws ;  for  so  long  as  these  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged, States  will  bo  strong  and  prosperous,  b\it 
without  concord  neither  house  nor  family  can  stand. 
Each  individual  also  of  a  community  can  thiive  ouly 
in  this  way;  the  man  who  obeys  the  laws  will  always 
incur  less  loss  and  gain  more  honor  than  the  lawless 
man ;  tfid  in  the  courts,  having  tlio  law  ot^  his  side,  he 
will  more  readily  gain  his  case.  And  to  whom,  I  ask, 
would  you  intrust  your  property,  or  your  son,'*or  your 
wife,  preferably  to  the  man  who  fears  to  violate  the 
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laws  ?  in  whom  •will  the  public  authorities  more  rea3ily  ' 
confide?  From  whom  more  than  from  the  observers 
of  the  laws  may  parents  or  relations,  or  friends  or 
citizens  or  guests,  reasonably  exi)ect.to  receive  their 
due?  to  whom  would  enemies  rather  commit  the 
negotiatioHLof.  truces_and  treaties  ?  witlf 'wbcali  prefer- 
ably wouldlany  State  wi^  to  iform  an  alliance?  to 
whom  woi|lfl  his  allies  with  greater  security  intrust 
the  defenji^  lof  a^  position,  or  the  command  of  any 
detachmen^t  ?  from '  whom  would  a  benefactor  sooner 
expect  to  receive  a  grateful  return  for  the  benefit  con- 
ferred? whom  would  a  man  sooner  choose  for  his 
friend,  and  n  ore  wisely  shun  as  an  enemy  ?  In  every 
situation  of  life  the  man  whto  respects  law  is  the  per- 
son whom  one  woulij^be  most  benefited  by  having  for 
his  friend,  aqd  E^ost'^afiamaged  by  having  for  his 
enemy :  and,  onrhcse  grounds,  I  consider  myself  justi- 
fied in  concluding  generally,  O  Hippias,  that  the  man 
who  obeys  the  h^y,  and  the  just  man,  or  the  man  who 
does  the  right,  is^oi^o  and  the  same  chaiyicter ;  and  if 
you  have  any  objections  to  this  doctrine,  I  should  like 
much  to  hear  them\  5  By  Jove  !  said  Hippias,  I  think 
I  am  not  able  to  stoJt^  any  valid  objections  to  what  you 
have  said !  Tell  mo",  O  Hijipias,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
what  wo  might  call  ukwrittk.v  laws  ?  Yes ;  those  laws 
I  presume  you  mean  which  are  the  same  in  all  countries. 
Can  we  say,  then,  do  you  imagine,  that  men  made  such 
laws?  How  could  that  be?  men  could  neither  come 
together  for  such  a  purpose,  nor,  if  they  did,  could 
they  ever  agree.  Who,  then,  do  you  think  laid  down 
, these  laws?     In  my  opinion,  the  gods;  for  amougst 
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all  men  the  universal  instinct  is  to  acknowledge  tlie 
gods.  S«verence  to  parents,  I  presume,  falls  under 
the  same  category — for  this  is  a  universal  practice.  I 
agree.  Then  shall  we  say  that  the  gods  are  also  the 
authors  of  the '  law  forbidding  sexual  intercourse  be- 
tween parents  and  their  ofispriug?  No;  I  cannot 
call  this  a  law  coming  directly  from  the  gods.  Why 
not?  Because  I  see  certain  men  transgressing  this 
law ;  it  is  not  universal.  But  the  transgression  of  a 
law  does  not  m^e  it  less  a  law;  men  break  many 
laws;  but  in  the  cose  of  the  divine  laws  a  ])enalty 
waits  on  the  transgressor  which  it  is  im]>ossibIe  to 
escape,  as  men  may,  and  not  seldom  do,*  escape  the 
consequences  of  violated  human  laws,  whether  by  per- 
sistently undermining  or  violently  overriding  them. 
But  what  penalty,  O  Socrates,  I  should  like  to  know, 
do  parents  and  children  incur  wl^o  practise  incest- 
uous intercourse  ?  The  greatest  of  all  penalties,  the 
begetting  of  children  in  o,  bad  way.  But  how  bad  ? 
for  being  good  themselves,  that  is  in  good  health  and 
of  a  good  stock,  wHat  comes"  from  good  must  of  neces- 
sity bo  good.  But  you  forget,  rejoined.  Socrates,  that 
in  the  procreation  of  children  wo  must  consider  not 
only  the  original  goodness  of  the  stock,  but  also  that 
the  bodies  of  both  Individuals  couccioicd  in  the  act 
should  bo  in  their  prime ;  or  do  you  perhaps  imagine 
that  from  unripe  bodies,  or  bodies  sinking  into  decay, 
an  equally  vigorous  and  healthy  seed  can  flow,  as  from 
those  which  are  in  their  best  condition  ?  Certainly 
not,  said  Ilippias.  Then  it  is  plain,  said  Socrates,  that 
the  offspring  of  such  intercourse  would  not  be  procre- 
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ated  under  favorable  natural  conditions,  and  according 
to  the  unwritten  law  of  nature  are  for  this  reason  bad 
and  wrong.  Take  now  another  instance :  ingratitude,  ' 
I  presume,  you  will  grant  is  always  and  everywhere 
wrong,  while  to  repay  kindness  by  kindness  is  every- 
where an  act  in  harmony  with  law.  Certainly ;  but 
this  law  also  is  fi'equently  transgressed.  Yes;  and 
the  transgression  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment,  in 
that  the  violators  of  this  law  are  at  once  depiived  of 
good  friends,  and  forced  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
those  who  they  know  must  hate  them ; — for  are  not 
those  who  confer  benefits  on  their  friends  good  fiiends, 
and  do  not  those  who  never  return  obligations  to  such 
friends,  make  themselves  hated  by  them,  while',  at  the 
same  time,  on  account  of  the  benefits  which  may  accrue 
from  8U0I1  connection,  they  are  obliged  tb  go  on  court- 
ing those  very  persons  by  whom  they  are  hated? 
Now,  by  Jove,  said  Hippias,  I  must  confess  that  here 
I  do  See  plain  traces  of  a  divine  law ;  for  that  laws 
should  bring  along  with  them  their  own  penalty  when 
broken,  is  a  most  rare  device,  to  which  no  mere  human 
legislator  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  attain.  Well  then, 
Hippias,  do  you  think  that  the  gods,  when  they  make 
laws,  make  them  in  accordance  with  right,  or  with 
what  is  contrary  to  right?  Not  with  what  is  con- 
trary, assuredly ;  for  if  laws  are  to  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  absolute  right,  the  gods  are  the  only  powers 
that  can  ma,ke  them  perfectly.  And  so,  Ilippias,  to 
finish  our  long  discourse,  we  conclude  that  with  the 
ODDS  Law  and  Right  are  identical. 
Now,  without  maintaining  the  perfoot  propiietgr  or 
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sufficiency  of  all  the  examples  put  foi-ward  in  this  arg\i- 
ment,  the  general  principles  of  it  Htute  the  funda- 
mental axioms  of  moral  philosophy  in  a  way  which 
might  have  saved  a  certain  modern  school  of  ethical 
writers  volumes  of  ingenious  sophistry,  if  they  had  but 
possessed  the  natural  amount  of  reveronco  and  knowl- 
edge which  would  have  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
what  was  good  and  true  in  the  discourses  of  the  great 
fathers  of  their  own  science.  For  the  unwritten  laws 
whose  authority  the  Atlicnian  evangelist  here  so  elo- 
quently asserts,  in  goodly  harmony  with  the  noble 
Hebrew  prophet  (Jeremiah  xxxi.  33)  before  him,  and 
the  heroic  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Romans  ii.  15)  four 
centuries  and  a  half  later,  are  just  the  natural  and 
necessary  fruit  of  those  innate  human  actions  and 
divinely  implanted  instincts  in  the  region  of  emotion 
and  volition,  which  Locke,  in  an  evil  day  for  British 
philosophy,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  deny,  and 
by  the  denial  of  which  a  whole  school  of  meagre  mor- 
alists, from  Hume  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  have  either 
dragged  themselves  ingloriously  in  the  mii-e,  or  entan- 
gled themselves  in  a  tiKSue  of  the  sorriest  sophistries. 
In  this  dialogue  also  we  see  how  ably  the  conimon 
sense  of  the  great  logical  missionai-y  of  Greece  fought 
its  way  through  that  most  inconclusive  argument 
against  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  derived 
from  the  strange  and  abnormal  habits  of  certain  savage 
tribes.  A  law  is  not  the  less  a  law,  replied  Socrates 
to  the  sophistical  Hippias,  because  it  may  be  some- 
times or  frequently  transgressed ;  and  a  divine  instinct 
is  not  the  less  divine  because  there  are  found  false  in- 
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Btinctg  and  morbid  sensibilities  ii>  individual  men,  or 
even  in  whole  tribes.  The  type  of  any  race  of  uniiiials 
is  not  to  be  taken  from  monsters,  nor  is  the  law  of  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  near  ferruginous 
rocks  or  in  an  iron  vessel  to  be  jmraded  as  a  j)roof  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  magnetic  polarity.  ,  Accord- 
ing to  the  argument  of  Socrates,  as  Aristotle  also 
teaches,  the  abberrations  from  the  norm  of  human 
morality  in  certain  persons  or  trilies,  which  so  con- 
founded Locke,  are  no  more  to  be  held  as  ^giiments 
against  the  eternity  of  iimato  moral  distinctions  than 
the  existence  of  8j>oradic  disease  or  degcnemted  types 
of  body  can  be  considered  aa  disproving  the  fact  of 
health,  or  the  braying'  of  an  incidental  ass,  or  even  a 
troop  of  asses,  can  be  taken  as  a  refutation  of  one  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies.  '^  ^^  ^    '.'     • 

On  the  political  opinions  and  conduct  of  SotiMites  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice.  We  have  seen  above 
(p.  18)  that,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  genemlly,  ho  kept  himself  out  of  all  po- 
litical entanglement ;  nevertheless  aa  a  notiible  and 
prominent  citizen  in  what,  notwithstanding  its  great 
celebrity,  wo  cannot  but  call  a  small  democratic  State, 
he  could  not  avoid  occasionally  talking  on  Kubjocts  of 
public,  interest,  and  giving  his  o])iniou  freely  on  the 
conduct  of  public  men.  To  have  done  othoi-wise  indeed  ■ 
would  have  been  to  have  imposed  silence  on  himself  in 
regard  to  not  a  few  matters  which  belougf  d  as  much  to 
his  moral  mission  as  anything  that  concerned  the  con- 
duct of  prfvatc  individuals  ;  it  would  have  been  also 
to  incur  the  charge  of  apathy,  indifference  and  coward- 
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ioe,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more  hurtfiit 
to  his  influence  as  a  moral  teacher.  Accordingly,  in 
the  book  of  Xcnophon  there  are  not  wanting  indicationH 
of  liis  political  teudeuciea,  which  we  shall  here  attempt 
Bumtnarily  to  state.  >• 

His  fundamental  position  in  regard  to  all  political 
duties  was,  as  we  may  have  gathered  from  the  conver- 
sation with  Hippios,  the  supreme  obligation  on  every 
good  citizen  to  obey  the  existing  lawa.  In  tliis  sacred, 
.  and  sometimes,  one  might  feel  inclined  to  think,  over 
scrupulous  reverence  for  law,  he  agrees  with  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  but  runs  directly  counter  io  the  received 
maxims  of  all  democracy,  both  ancient  and  modem  ; 
for  reverence  is  not  an  emotion  which  democracy  cher- 
iiihes ;  and  an  impassioned  majority  is  apt  to  consider 
every  law  a  usurpation,  which  applies  a  drag  to  its 
impetuousness  or  a  bridle  to  its  wilfulness. 

Whether  he  was  in  heart  a  republican  after  the 
'Altio  type,  like  Aristotle,  or,  like  his  illustrious  disci- 
ples Plato  and  Xenophon,  cherished  a  reactionary 
partiality  for  the  SpaJ'tan  or  monarchico-aristocratic  * 
form  of  government,  is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly  in-  .< 
the  Memorabilia  there  is  nothing  that  savors  of  an 
admiration  of  absolutism,  or  a  blind  reverence  for 
Sparta ;  and  though  there  was  in  his  time  a  ciu-rent 
notion — arising  out  of  recent  political  misfortunes — 
that  the  Athenian  character  had  degenerated,  we  find 
him,  in  a  remarkable  conversation  with  young  Pericles, 
rather  disposed  to  vindicate  than  to  exaggerate  the 
faults  of  his  democratic  fellow-citizens.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  quite  certain  that  as  a  philosopher,  and  a 
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jnau  free  to  look  at  public  afiiurs  from  on  impurtial 
position,  he  did  not  approve  of  certain  principles  fondly 
cheiished  in  the  practice  of  the  democracy  of  which  ho 
was  a  member.  If  therefore  in  his  heart  he  wished  a 
democracy  at  all,  he  must  have  wished  it,  as  Aristotle 
also  did,  under  those  checks,  and  with  that  tempering 
admixture  of  the  aristocratic  element  which  would 
constitute  it  what  Aristotle  calls  a  iroXirfio,  and  what  we 
should  call  a  moderate  republic,  or  a  popular  govern- 
ment not  founded  on  mere  liberty  and  equality,  and 
not  subject  to  the  overbearing  sway  of  a  mere  numeri- 
cal majority.  For  in  the  existing  democracy  of  Athona 
we  find  him  attributing  the  military  miBhaps  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  circumstance  that  their  oflicershad  no 
professional  training,  and  the  generals  of  the  army 
were  in  fact  for  the  most  pai-t  extemporized.*  This 
was  no  dSubt  a  very  vulnerable  point  of  the  democ- 
racy; for  we  find  Phmp  of  Macedon  in  the  next 
century  telling  the  AtijJnianR  sarcastically  that  they 
were  surely  a  very  wonuell|||^pcoplo,  inasmuch  as  they 
found  ten  genei-als  to  elect  evciy  year,  whereas  he  in 
his  whole  lif(<^had  been  able  to  find  only  one,  Parmenio. 
And  in  tho  same  spirit  the  pungent  father  of  the  Cynics 
had  told  them,  after  a  general  election,  that  they  had 
better  go  and  vote  publicly  that  asses  were  horses, 
which  would  certainly  be  more  reasonable  than  to  vote 
that  certain  i)er.sona  whom  they  had  just  stamped  with 

*  This  was  written  twelve  months  before  the  startling 
events  of  the  late  Franco-German  war  brought  the  deficien- 
cies of  car  British  niiUtai7  system  so  prominently  into  public 
view. 
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the  title  of  generals  wore  soldiera.  As  little  could 
Socrates,  as  a  thinking  man,  and  a  man  of  lofty  self- 
reliance,  ■with  a  more  than  common  amount  of  moral 
courage,  approve  either  of  the  democratic  device  of 
choosing  imix>rtant  public  officers  by  the  blind  chance 
of  the  ballot,  or  of  that  unreasoned  usage  of  all  democ- 
racies, that  a  mixed  multitude,  huddled  in  to  the  vote, 
under  the  influence  of  sudden  passion  or  subtle  in- 
trigue, shall,  by  a  mere  numerical  minority,  decide  on 
the  most  critical  questions,  which  require  comprehensive 
survey,  cool  decision,  and  impartial  judgment.  Agaiu,^ 
as  a  man  of  truth,  he  had  a  special  objection  to  tlie 
method  of  governing  in  democracies  by  pandering  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  i>eople  rather  than  by  opposing 
them;  and  above  all  things  he  hated,  and  was  con- 
stantly denouncing  and  exposing,  that  meretricious 
and  essentially  hollow  oratory  which  the  man  of  the 
pe9ple  always  must  practise  when  the  electors,  on 
whose  favor  he  is  dependent,  have  their  opinions  dic- 
tated by  local  interests  and  personal  passions,  rather 
than  by  largo  considerations  of  public  right  and  the 
general  good.  Lastly,  as  a  moralist,  he  knew  that 
there  is  no  bait  more  seductive  to  the  h\iman  mind 
than  the  love  of  power ;  to  this  strong  passion  dehioc- 
racy  applies  a  constant  and  potent  stimulus ;  and  thus 
acts  directly  in  bringing  the  worst  and  not  the  best 
men  into  situations  of  public  influence  and  tnist ;  for 
good  men  are  modest,  and  more  apt  to  feel  the  resijon-si- 
bilities  than  to  covet  the  advantages  of  political  power. 
Thus  far  Socrates  was  decidedly,  if  not  anti-republi- 
can, at  least  anti-democratic ;  but  we  must  bear  in 
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mind  also  that  ho  and,  we  may  add,  nil  the  wise  Greeks 
Were  equally  or  even  more  opposed  to  the  cold  selfixh- 
nc88  of  a  narrow  oligarchy  governing  for  their  own 
aggrandizement;  and  that,  like  every  man  with  Hel- 
lenic blood  in  his  veiuR,  ho  had>>an  instinctive  hatred 
of  tyranny  aqd  oppression  in  every  shape ;  and.  proved 
this,  as  Xenophon  informs  us,  in  the  most  decide<l 
Way,  by  publicly  bearding  two  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
and  pursuing  quietly  his  labors  of  loVe  in  their  despite. 
The  prosecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  which  wo 
must  now  sketch,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  history, — useful  also  in  a  special  degree  as  a  wait- 
ing to  that  large  class  of  peraons  who  are  inclined  to 
follow  the  multitude  in  all  things,  with  unlimited 
faith  in  the  motto  Vox  roPDLi  vox  Dei.  Never  did 
ft  people,  in  this  case  a  particularly  shrewd  and  intelli- 
gent people,  cased  in  the  hard  panoply  of  unreasoned 
tradition,  under  the  distorting  influence  of  prejudice, 
the  exaggerations  of^  personal  spite,  and  the  smooth 
seductions  of  ]x>pular  oratory,  commit  uu  act  of  more 
daring  defiance  to  every  princip'e  of  truth  and  justice, 
happily  we  possess  evidence  of  the  most  distinct  and 
indubitable  description  with  regard  both  to  the  nature 
of  the  charges  brought  against  the  philosopher  and  the 
delusions  which  blinded  his  judges.  In  reference  to 
the  firtt  point,  we  have  the  very  words  of  the  indict- 
ment, given  in  the  same  terms  by  both  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon. 'With  regard  to  the  second  point,  wherein  the 
'Treal  key  to  his  condemnation  lies,  wo  have  an  ancient 
comedy — the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes — in  which  the 
state  of  public  feeling  and  popular  pn-judico  in  Athens 
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in  reference  to  the  philosojiher  is  brought  as  vividly 
before  tin  as  if  it  had  l^cen  a  matter  of  yesterday.  In 
tliis  play — one  of  the  wisest  certainly,  aud  one  of  the 
most  humorous,  that  ever  was  writt<uj — Socrates  is 
put  forward  as  representing  the  Sophists ;  and  a  pic- 
ture is  drawn  of  that  class  of  persons,  calculated  to 
stir  up  a  whole  liost  of  indignant  feelings,  patriotic 
and  personal,  against  the  philosopher.  No  doubt  the 
whole  aSair,  ho  far  as  Socrates  was  concerned,  was  a 
tissue  of  the  grossest  lies;  but  neither  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  jokes  for  the  public,  nor  the 
public,  who  find  their  pleasure  in  these  jokes,  have 
over  displayed  any"  very  scrupulous  care  in  sifting  the 
materials  of  their  mirth..  A  jjopular  comedy  on  any 
event  of  the  day  is  popular,  not  lieciiuse  it  is  true,  but 
because  it  cleverly  tricks  out  that  view  of  the  matter 
which  the  m\iltitudo  delights  to  think  is  true ;  it  is 
the  proper  pabulum  of  popular  pi-ejudice  ;  and  ao  such 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlio  gross  caricature  of 
Socrates  representod  in  Athens  423  B.c.  witlx  great 
applause,  was  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  those 
-•local  feeliujs  and  pi-ejudicea  by  which,  twenty-three 
years  afterwards,  the  grc.it  preacher  of  righteousness 
Avas  condemned.  For  wo  must  bear  in  raind  that 
Socrates  was  not  condemned  by  a  bench  of  cool  law- 
yers, such  as  decide  cases  of  heresy  in  the  English 
Church,  but  by  a  jury  or  i)0pular  a.ssembly,  most  of  • 
whom  had  already  pi-ejudged  the  case ;  and  trial  by 
jury,  as  large  experience  in  this  country  has  shown, 
may  as  readily  bo  made  the  willing  iu.strument  of 
popular  passion,  as  the  strong  bulwark  against  auto- 
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cratio  or  oligarchic  oppression.  And  all  tlicHe  Kourees 
of  evidence  bring  us  to  a  conclusion  which  agrees 
exactly  with  what  might  a  priori  have  been  predicated 
from  what  we  know  both  of  the  ii|M;ciul  proclivities  of 
the  Athenian  jieople  and  the  general  tendencies  of 
human  beings,  when  acting  in  masses,  under  the  spur 
of  great  political  or  religious  excitement. 

To  state  the  matter  more  articulately,  the  view  of 
the  philosopher's  giiilt  taken  by  his  accusci-s  and  the 
majority  of  the  jury  who  condemned  him  may  bo  com- 
prised under  the  following  five  points : — 

(1.)  Socrates  was  one  of  the  Sopliists ;  and  to  the 
superficial  undistinguishing  eye  of  the  general  public 
of  Athens,  like  any  other  public,  constitutionally 
impatient  of  distinctions,  it  was  as  natural  to  confound 
the  philosopher  with  his  antagonists  as  it  was  to 
Tacitus  and  other  intelligent  Romans  to  confound  the 
first  Christians  with  their  greatest- eutiulcs,  tho  Jews. 
Whatever  odium  therefore  in  public  estimation  at- 
tached to  the  profession  and  principles  of  a  Sophist, 
necessarily  attached  to  Socrates,  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  tho  class.  JIo  was  accordingly  assumed 
to  be  guilty  under  the  following  heads  of  oiTenco,  all 
of  which  were  truly  applicable  to  the  majority  of  the 
class  of  men  with  whom  he  was  identified. 

(2.)  The  Sophists  generally  did  not  believe  in  tho 
gods  of  their  country,  and,  more  than  that,  they  were 
sceptical,  and  even  atheistical,  in  their  whole  tone 
and  attitude. 

(3.)  They  did  not  believe  in  the  immutabUity  of 
moral  distinctions,  teaching  that  all  morality  Is  based 


on  poaitive  l*w,  custom,  fashion,  fuasociatioii,  or 
habit. 

(4.)  And  their  profession  of  these  principles  was 
the  mjore  dangerous,  that  it  was  supported  by  a 
specious  and  plausiblo  art  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  of 
which  the  professed  object  was,  with  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  Mfeth,  to  make  the  worso  appear  the  better 
reason. 

(5.)  The  natural  and  actual  effect  of  this  teaching 
was  to  corrupt  the  youth  uud  undermine  both  domes- 
tio  and  civic  morality. 

This  ia  the  full  view  of  tho  case,  as  one  may  gather 
it  froib-^e  whole  pleadings ;  but  mom  definitely  and 
succinctly  the  actual  indictment  iH  given  by  Xefiophon 
in  this  single  sentence: — "  So<  bates  behaves  wbonq- 

PUIXY  IN  NOT  ACKNOWLEDOma   THOSE  AS  OOns   WHOU 

THE  State  holdb  to  be  oods,  and  in  introducino 

NEW  GODS  OF  HIS  OWN;  UE  ACTff  WBOMOFULLY  ALSO 
IN   COBBDPTINO  THE  YOUTH." 

NoVr  the  first  question  which  arises  on  this  charge 
is,  whether  such  a  prosecution,  according  to  the  law 
of  Athens,  wus  justifiable  at  all ;  and  on  this  head  we 
ore  happy  to  agi'eo  with  the  view  of  the  case  so  ably 
stated  by  Professor  Zeller  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  prosecution,  we  think, 
was  not  justifiable;  that  is,  even  tlioujjh  tlio  points 
had  b(>en  provfn,  thoro  m-us  no  iiulictalilo  oflTouce.  For, 
though  uufjucstionably  bath  by  llellouio  and  Romaa 
law  a  public  action  lay  in  theory  aguinst  all  who  did 
nq^  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  no  man 
was  entitled  to  entertain  private  gods  without  State  au- 
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thority ;  and  though  n«  a  matter  of  fact  neveral  omioent 
{itinionR,  Biich  an   AnuxHgoroa  and  Diagorax,  had  <tveu 

in  thto  lifetime  of  Hucratca  been  tried  iiud  IwuiHhed  for 

• 

♦he  offence  of  ini|)ioty,  yet  the  spirit  of  toleration  wiih 
now  HO  large,  and  the  license  ovorywhorc  n»Hume<I  liiid 
been  so  great,  tha^  to  condemn  an  honest  thinker  to 
death  for  idniple  heterodoxy,  in  the  year  399  n.c,  iu 
Athens,  wan  altogether  inexcusable,  and  could  1)0  at- 
tributed only  to  intense  personal  spite  on  the  part  of 
his  proa<!cutora,  and  to  the  crassest  prejudice  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  jury  who  tiied  him. 

But  the  case  assumes  a  luuuh  more  serious  as{M>ct, 
when  it  stands  proven  in  the  most  distinct  terms  that, 
even  hfid  the  prosecution  in  point  of  legal  practice  been 
justifiable,  the  defendant  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  en- 
Itirely  innocent  of  all  the  cbtii'ges  in  the  indictment. 
Of  this  ample  evidence  shines  out  iu  almost  every 
page  of  the  above  sketch;,  and  more  may  be  found  by 
^^hoao  cares  to  seek  in  almost  every  chapter  of  Xeno- 
phon.  There  is  no  |>hilo80pher  of  antiquity  in  whom 
a  iheerful  j>iety,  according  to  the  traditions  of  his  coun- 
try, and  a  reasonable  morality,  were  so  happily  com- 
bined. In  this  view  ho  stands  out  in  remarkable  com- 
pleteness when  compared  whether  with  Confucius  in 
the  far  east, or  with  Aristotle  in  his  own  country.  He 
stands  also  as  n  representative  man  iu  this  res])ect 
above  Plato,  and  incarnates  fully  both  the  piety  and 
the  philosophy  of  Atlitms,  just  as  Chalmei-a  Vits  the 
incarnation  of  the  religion,  the  science,  the  fervor,  and 
the  practical  sagacity  of  Scotland.  Plato,  on  the  other 
hand,  thotigh  a  man  of  profound  piety,  as  a  transccn- 
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dental  apeculator  waa  too  lofty  in  hia  point  of  view  to 
bo  able  to  reconcile  liiniHi'lf  to  the  fHniilinr  and  sensn- 
0118  th(!ology  of  Homer;  wliile  Aristotle  was  dcfnotivo 
altogether  in  tlio  cinottonal  part  of  IiIh  nature,  and, 
Iflco  a  true  oucylopipdiiit,  wati  content  to  register  the 
godn  whom  ho  had  not  the  heart  to  worahip.  An  to 
the  new  godd  whom  Socrates  was  Kaid  to  have  intro- 
duced, this  dlmrgo  could  only  havo  ariawn  from  Boni') 
gross  popular  blunder  alxiilt  the  haifuov  or  genius  by 
whom  he  used  to  assert  his  conduct  was  often  guided. 
What  this  haiiJ-iitv  really  was  we  shall  see  by  and  by ; 
but  even  had  it  been  a  reul  f.tniiliur  spirit,  as  was 
cru<lely  Bupjioscd,  there  was  nothing  in  the  idea  of  such 
spiritual  intercourse  contrary  to  the  orthodox  concep- 
tions of  lieathen  piety.  The  third  charge  against  him, 
of  corrupting  tlio  youth,  was  mei-cly  an  application  of 
th6  charge  of  irreligiou,  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
rousing  the  tender  apprehensions  of  Athenian  fathers 
who  believed  in  the  stout  old  Marathouiuu  sturdiness, 
and  hatwl  the  subtle  glibness  of  the  rising  generation  ; 
for  in  fact,  Ul:o  the  late  distinguished  Baron  Biinsen, 
Socrates  was  peculiarly  the  friend  of  young  men,  nnd 
specially  zealous  for  their  good.  The  answer  to  such  a- 
chargo  was- plain,  and  was  similar  to  that  which  might 
havo  b<;en  mode  by  the  Methodists  of  the  lost  century, 
when  they  were  charged  with  leailing  away  the  jieople 
from  the  E.stablished  Church:  If  you,  the  Churchmen, 
had  taken  care  of  the  pe9plo  in  the  remote  comers  of 
Cornwall  anil_  Wales,  wo  certainly  should  never  have 
interfered.  So  Socrates  might  well  ask  his  accusers, 
as  wo  find  in  Plato'sj  Apology  ho  did :  "  TjT  /  con-upl 
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the-young  men,  who  improve*  t/iein  f  It  was  Rimplj 
because  thore  was  j^o  person  who  cared  to  instruct  them 
in  the  principleu  of  right  that  tltem  wuh  room  for  mo 
to  come  forward  an  a  teacher  at  all.  Your  acciiiiation 
of  me  iH  a  proof  that  you  neglected  your  own  work." 
Why  then,  we  are  now  prepared  to  aak,  was  ho  con- 
demned ?  The  answer  to  this  is  unfortunately  only 
too  obvious.  The  causes  of  his  condemnation  were 
five: — 

(1.)  Because  his  freedom  of  speech  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  hud  made  him  not  a  few  enemies  in  in- 
fluential quarters.  Though  entirely  free  from  every 
taint  of  bittemoKS  or  ill-will,  and  even  playfully  toler- 
ant to  human  weaknesses,  the  very  reverse,  as  we  have 
Been,  of  a  modem  Calvin,  the  moment  ah  argument 
was  started  he  spared  no  party,  who,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  searching  logical  test,  was  found  to  be  a 
dealer  in  hollow  superficialities  or  pretentious  shams  ; 
pects,  oratoi-s,  and  politicians  c(juully  wt«-o  made  to 
feel  the  keen  edge  of  hi.')  reproof.  Against  all  and  each 
of  these  he  had  spoken  more  truth  than  they  could 
easily  bear ;  and  of  that  dangerous  set><l  he  was  now 
to  reap  the  natural  fruit.  Truth,  which  was  a  jewl-l 
of  great  price  to  liim,  was  a  nauseous  drug  to  many ; 
and  the  man  who  administered  it  co\ild  not  bo  looked 
on  with  friendly  eyes.  "  Am  I  hecomo  your  enerni/ 
because  I  tell  you  the  truth  f  "  was  the  question  direc- 
ted moi-o  than  four  hundred  years  afterwards  by  the 
great  ai)ostlo  of  the  Gentiles  to  some  of  his  jHirverted 
churches.  So  it  was  also  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  and 
HO  it  must  over  be.     Jlen  are  by  nature  not  lovera  of 
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trnth,  in  tho  firat  pluco,  but  lovors  of  thetnadlvcft,  of 
their  own  wiHhns,  of  their  own  fancies,  of  tljeir  own 
boloogings.  To  lieoonio  lovors  of  tho  pure  truth  they 
must  undurgo  u  procoKH  of  moral  and  intellectual  re- 
generation — tho  now  birth  of  oriental  philosophy  uud 
of  ovangolicul  doctrine. 

(2.)  DucauDe  the  religions  antipathieii  of  an  orthodox 
public  (and  the  Athenians  prided  themselves  spticially 
on  their  religiousness)  towards  a  person  accuwsd  of 
heterodoxy,  scepticism,  and  atheism  aro  so  strong  as 
readily  to  ovorlxjar  any  evidence  that  may  be  adduced 
to  prove  tho  personal  piety,  and  ovea  the  literal  ortho- 
doxy, of  the  accused  party.       »    ; "     ; 

(3.)  Because  in  a  democracy,  whore  the  juUges,  or, 
as  wo  would  say,  tho  jury,  are  a  mixed  multitude  of 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  |>eople,  such  motives  are  apt 
to  bo  particularly  strong. 

(4.)  Because  Socrates,  an  a  man  of  high  princi[ile, 
and  of  a  |)erbaps  over  strained  sense  of  honor,  would 
not  condescend  to  use  any  of  those  intrigues,  tricks, 
and  supple  artifices  w^ich  ai-e  often  applied  success- 
fully to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  an  adverse  jury. 
Nay,  his  attitude  seemed  more  that  of  a  man  willing 
to  iind  in  death  a  noble  oi)iH>rtunity  for  putting  a  seal 
upon  the  great  work  of  his  life,  lie  pleaded  hh  own 
case,  vi'hich  no  prudent  man  does  who  is  anxious 
merely  to  gain  his  case ;  and  liis  speech  is  rather  a 
proud  assertion  of  himself  against  his  judges  than  a 
politic  dei)recation  of  theic«displcasure. 

(5.)  Because,  no  doubt,  a  certain  excitement  of  0x6 
public  mind,  arising  out  of  the  troubles  of  the  recent 
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revolutionary  government  established  by  the  Spartans, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulns, 
was  favorable  to  the  bringing  of  a  charge  againsjk  a 
person  belonging  to  a  class  genei-ally  suspected  by  the 
people,  and  one  who  had  unquestionably  at  times  spo- 
ken his  mind  freely  enough  on  the  defetits,  absurdities, 
and  blunders  of  the  local  democnicy,  '  Tliis  political 
element  may  certainly  have  helped ;  but  the  charge 
against  the  philosopher  was  not  mainly — formally  in- 
deed not  at  all — political,  as  the  pleadings  both  in  Xen- 
ophon  and  Plato  sufficiently  show. 

Taking  all  these  things  together,  remcmbfering  how 
many  follies  a&d  ferocities  havo  everywhere  Ijeen  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  religion,  and  impressed  with  the 
full  force  of  what  the  poet  says  of  the  reward  wont  to 
be  paid  by  the  world  to  perahstent  speakers  of  truth — 

"  Die  wenigen  di»  von  der  Wahiheit  was  crkannt 
TTnd  thoricht  gcnug  ihr  voiles  Herz  nicht  wahrten 
Dem  Piibel  ihr  Gefiihl,  ihr  Sohaneit  ollcnbarten 
Hat  man  von  je  gekreozigt  und  verbrann  ," — 

some  persons  may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  think  with 
Mr.  Grote  that  "  the  wonder  rather  is  that  the  wise 
man  was  not  prosecuted  sooner.  It  was  only  the  ex- 
traordinary toleration  of  the  Greek  people  that  pre- 
vented this."  There  ]A  a  gi-eat  amount  of  truth  in  this 
remark ;  but  the  exercise  of  polytheistic  toleration  in 
the  case  of  Socrates  was.  rendered  more  ea.Hy  by  the 
undoubted  innocency  of  the  accused,  and  the  host  of 
friends  whom  his  wisdom  and  goodness  had  created  for 
him  as.  his  champions.     Had  Soci-atcs  really  beciras 
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heterodox  in  Athenian  theology  as  Michael  Servotus 
was  in  the  theology  of  the  Christian  world  at  the 
period  when,  in  harmony  with  universal  European  law, 
he  was  burnt  by  the  Geneveso  Calvimsts,  we  might 
then  have  drawn'  a  contrast  between  tuonotheistio  in- 
tolerance and  polytheistic  toleration  in  two  perfectly 
similar  cases ;  but  as  matters  really  stand,  while  the 
execution  of  Servetus  was  only  a  great  legal  and  theo- 
logical mistake,  the  death  of  Soci-ates  mu^  be  stamped 
by  the  impartial  historian  as  a  great  social  crime.  It 
was  equally  against  local  law  and  human  right,  a  rude 
invasion.of  blind  prejudice,  overbearing  insolence,  and 
paltry  spite  against  the  holiest  sanctities  of  human 
life. 

The  details  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  sketched  with 
such  graceful  power  and  kindly  simplicity  by  Plato  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  the  Pluedo,  are  well  known  ; 
but  the  present  paper  would  seem  imperfect  without . 
some  glimpse  of  that  last  and  most  beautiful  scene  of 
the  philosopher's  career.  We  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  that  extract ;  and  to  make  tlie  picture  of,his  last 
days  as  complete  as  poasible,  introduce  it  by  an  extract 
from  Plato's  Apology,  in  which  the  dignified  S6lf- 
reUance  and  serene  courage  of  the  sage  is  described 
with  all  that  rich  fulness  and  easy  grace  of  which  the 
writer  was  so  consummate  a  master : — 

"  I  should  have  done  what  was  decidedly  wrong,  O 
Athenians,  if,  when  the  archous  whom  you  elected  or- 
dered me,  at  Potidsea,  at  AmphipoUs,  and  at  Delium, 
to  accept  the  post  given  mo  in  the  war,  and  stand 
where  I  was  ordered  to  stand  at  the  risk  of  death, — if 
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then,  T  say,  I  liad  not  obeyed  tho  comniand,  and  ex- 
posed my  life  \rillingly  for  the  good  of  my  country; 
but  -when  the  oi-der  comes  from  a  god — as  I  had  the 
best  reason  to  believe  that  a  god  did  order  me  to  spend 
my  life  in  philosophizing,  and  in  proving  myself  and 
others,  whether  we  were  living  according  to  right  rea- 
.  son, — if  in  such  circumstances  I  should  now,  from  fear 
of  death,  or  from  any  other  motive,  leave  my  post,  and 
become  a  deserter,  this  were  indeed  a  sin ;  and  for 
such  an  offence  any  one  might  justly  bring  me  before 
this  court  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  saying  that  I  had 
disobeyed  the  voice  of  th'o  god  by  flinching  from  death, 
and  conceiting  myself  to  be  wise  when  I  was  not  wise. 
For  to  be  afraid  of  death,  O  Athenians,  is  in  fact 
nothing  else  than  to  seem  to  bo  wise  when  a  man  is 
not  wise :  for  it  is  to  seem  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
things  which  a  man  does  not  know.  For  no  man 
really  knows  whether  death  may  not  be  to  mortal  men 
of  all  blessings  perhaps  the  greatest ;  and  yet  they  do 
fear  it,  as  if  they  knew  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils. 
And  how,  I  ask,  can  this  be  other  than  the  most 
shameful  folly  to  imagine  that  a  man  knows  what  he 
does  not  know?  or  p'erhaps  do  I  differ  from  most 
other  .men  in  this,  and  if  I  am  wiser  at  all  than  any 
one,  am  I  wiser  in  this,  that,  while  not  possessing  any 
exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  matters  in  Hades,  I  do 
not  imagine  thai  I  possess  such  knowledge ;  but  as  to 
right  and  wrong,  I  know  for  certain,  that  to  disobey  a 
better  than  myself,  whether  man  or  god,  is  both  bad 
and  base.  On  no  account  therefore  will  I  ever  foar 
and  seek  to  avoid  what  may  or  may  not  be  an  evil, 
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rather  than  that  which  I  most  certainly  know  to  be 
bad  ;  in  so  much  that  if,  on  tho  present  occasion,  you 
nhould  be  willing  to  acquit  me,  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
Anytua,  who  maintained  that  I  either  should  never 
have  been  brought  before  you  at  all,  or  you  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  condemn  mo  to  death,  because  your 
sons,  putting  in  practice  the  lessons  of  Socrates,  must 
needs  go  on  without  redemption  to  their  ruin — if,  not- 
withstanding this  declaration  of  my  prosecutor,  you 
should  still  be  unconvinced,  and  say — O  Socrates,  for 
the  present  we  discharge  you,  but  on  this  condition, 
that  for  tho  future  you  shall  not  go  on  philosophizing 
and  proving,  as  you  have  hitherto  done ;  and,  if  you 
are  caught  doing  so,  then  you  shall  die — if  on  the^ 
conditions  you  wore  now  willing  to  acquit  me,  I  should 
say  to  you,  O  Athenians,  that,  while  I  cherish  all 
loyal  respect  and  lovo  for  you,  I  choose  to  obey  the 
gods  rather  than  men,  and  so  long  as  I  live  and 
breathe  I  will  never  cease  philosophizing  and«xhorting 
any  of  you  with  whom  I  may  happen  to  converse,  and 
addi-essing  him  as  I  have  been  wont,  thus, — O  my  ex- 
cellent fellow-citizen,  the  citizen  of  a  State  the  most 
famous  for  wisdom  and  for  resources,  is  it  seemly  in 
you  to  feel  no  shame  if,  while  you  are  spending  your , 
strength  in  the  accumulation  of  money,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  civic  reputatioh,  you  bestow  not  the 
slightest  pains  to  have  your  soul  as  well  furnished  with 
intelligence  as  your  life  is  with  prosperity  ?  And  if 
any  man  to  this  question  should  reply,  that,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  he  feally  does  bestow  as  much  care  on 
6  . 
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wisdom  as  on.  wealth,  then  I  will  not  forthwith  let 
him  go,  but  will  proceed,  as  I  was  wont,  to  interrogate, 
and  to  [>rove,  and  to  argue ;  and  if,  as  the  result  of 
the  discussion,  he  shall  appear  to  me  not  to  possess 
virtue,  but  merely  to  say  that  he  possesses  it,  1  will 
then  go  on  ta  repj-ove  him  in  that  by  his  deeds  he  pre- 
fers what  is  base  to  what  is  noblu,  and  foolishly  sets 
the  highest  Value  upon  that  which  has  the  least  worth. 
And  in  this  wise  I  will  sjieak  to  every  man  whom  I 
shall  converse  with,  be  he  citizen,  or  be  he  stranger, 
jBud  the  rather  if  he  be  a  fellow-citizen  to  whom  T  am 
bound  by  nearer  and  moro  indissoluble  ties,  For  this 
is  precisely  what  I  am  commanded  to  do  by  the  god  ; 
and  if  the  god  did  indeed  give  forth  this  command, 
then  mtist  I  distinctly  declare  that  no  greater  blessing 
could  be  to  this  city  than  that,  so  long  as  I  do  live,  I 
should  live. to  execute  (he  divine  command.  For  what 
I  do  day  after  day  treating  your  streets  is  simply  thb, 
that,  speaking  to  both  young  and  old,  I  exhor^  them 
not  to  seek  in  the  first'  place  money  or  anything  mate- 
rial, but  to  stretch  every  nerve  that  their  soul  inay  be 
as  excellent  as  possible ;  for  that  virtue  and  all  excel- 
lence gi'o^  not  from  gold,  but  rather  that  gold  and  all 
things  truly  good,  both  in  private  and  public  life,  grow 
to  men  from  the  possession  of  virtue  as  the  root  of  all 
good.  If  by  preactiing  this  doctrine  I  cornipt  the 
youth,  let  such  teaching  be  declared  corrupt :  but  if 
any  one  asserts  that  I  teach  other  doctrine  than  this, 
ho  is  .talking  unreason.  Therefore,  O  Athenians,  do 
as  seemeth  you  good ;  listen  to  Auytus,  or  listen  to 
him  not ;  acquit  me  or  acqiut  me  not,  I  can  do  no 
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oth^wise  than  I  have  done,  thougli  I  should  dio  a ' 
hundred  times. 

{At  ih^e  words  murmurs  of  dissent  and  disapproba- 
tion are  lieardfrom  thiJury.) 

"  Be  not  Buiprised,  O  Athenians,  nor  express  dis- 
pleasure at  what  I  have  said ;  listen  rather  and  hoar, 
for  you  will  be  the  better  and  not  the  woi-se  for  iiny- 
thing  that  I  have  said,  and  I  have  some  other  things  ' 
to  say  also  of  a  nature  to  bring  out  similar  expressions 
of  your  dissent ;  but  hear  me,  I  Iwseech  you,  with  par 
tie&ce.  This  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  if  you  put 
mo  to  death,  being  such  an  one  as  I  have  described, 
and  doing  such  things  as  I  do,  you  will  not  hurt  mp  so 
much  as  you  will  hurt  yourselves ;  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  no  man  can  hurt  me,  neither  Anytus  nor 
Meletus  nor  any  one  else ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  a  better  man  should  receive  essential 
haim<^from  a  worse.  No  doubt  a  worse  man  may  kill 
me,  or,  banish  me,  or  brand  me  with  statutable  infamy 
— evils  these  the  greatest  possible  in  the  estimation  of 
some,  but  not  certainly  in  my  conviction,  who  hold 
the  greatest  infamy  to  be  even  that  which  this  man 
has  brought  upon  himself,  in  that  wrongfully  he  en- 
deavora  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  fellow.  I  am  not 
therefore,  in  making  this  present  defence,  pleading  my 
own  cause  'so  much  €W  speaking  in  your  behalf,  O 
Athenians,  lest  ye  should  be  found  simiing  against  the 
god  in  condemning  a  just  man  unjustly.  For  if  you 
put  me  aside  you  will  not  easily  find  another  (though 
it  may  excite  a  smile  when  I  say  so)  who  may  be  able 
or  wUling  to  perform  the  -same  service  for  the  public 
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gpod ;  for  even  as  a  large  and  mettlesome,  tliowgh  from 
the  size  of  its  body  somewhat  hIow,  horse  requires  a 
goad  to  make  it  niu,  oven  so  the  god  seems  to  have . 
attached  me  to  you,  that  by  spui-ring  and  goading,  and 
exhorting  and  reproving  you  day  after  day  with  a  pious 
persistency,  I  should  rouse  you  to  the  perfonnance  of 
what  your  dignity  requires.  Such  an  honest  coun- 
sellor, and  one  who  shall  as  faithfully  apply  when 
necessai-y  the  profitable  pain  that  belongs  to  the  suc- 
cessful'treatment  of  your  malady,  you  may  not  so 
readily  find  again ;  for  which  reason  I  say,  fellow-citi- 
zens, hear  me  and  spare  my  life ;  but  if,  as  is  natural 
enough,  you  take  oifence,  and,  like  other  sleepers, 
begin  to  kick  and  to  butt  at  the  man  who  rouses  you 
from  your  lethargy,  nothing  is  easier  than  killing  me ; 
and  then  when  I  am  gone  you  will  be  allowed  to  sleep 
on  in  uninterrupted  sloth,  unless  indeed  the  god  shall 
be  pleased  U»  send  some  other  messenger  of  grace  to 
pluck  you  fitmi  destruction.  And  that  1  truly  am 
such  a  person  aaSi4jero  profess  to  be,  a  real  messenger 
of  the  gods  to  you,  you  may  gather  from  hence  that 
no  mere  human  motive  could  Lave  induced  me  now 
for  80  many  years  to  have  neglected  my  own  affairs, 
and  devoted  myself  to  your  good,  looking  upon  every 
man  as  my  father  or  my  brother,  and  exhorr.ing  him 
by  every  possible  suasion  to  seek  for  virtue  as  the  only 
good.  And  this  also  I  may  say,  that  if  in  the  exercise 
of  this  my  vocation  I  had  exacted  any  payment  or  re- 
ceived any  pecuniary  reward,  my  accusers  might  have 
had  some  ground  for  their  charge ;  -font  as  the  case 
itands  you  perceive  plainly  that,  while  my  enemies 
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have  brought  forward  every  possible  charge  against  me 
■with  the  most  shameless  effrontery,  to  substantiate 
which  they  might  imagine  themselves  in  possession  of 
some  shadow  of  proof,  none  of  them  has  produced  a 
single  witness  to  the  effect  that  I  ever  either  received 
or  sought  a  wage  of  any  kind  for>  the  instructions 
wliich  I  imparted.  But  there  is  one  witness  which  I 
can  produce  to  rebut  such  a  charge  if  it  were  made,  a 
witness  which  will  not  fail  to  silence  even  the  bitter- 
est of  my  accusers — even  that  poverty  in  which  I  have 
lived  and  in  which  I  shall  die. 

"  So  much  for  the  character  of  my  teaching.  But 
perhaps  it  may  seem  strange  to  some  one,  "that,,  while 
I  go  about  the  city  giving  counsel  to  every  man  in  this 
busy  fashion,  with  all  my  fondness  for  business  I  have 
not  found  my  way  into  public  life,  nor''come  forward 
on  this  stage  to  advise  you  on  public  affairs.  Now  the 
cause  of  this  is  none  other  than  that  which  you  have 
frequently  heard  me  mention,  namely,  that  BOMETiiixa 
DIVINE  AND  SUPERHUMAN  to  which  Meletu.1  in  his  ad- 
dress scoffingly  alluded  ;  for  this  ia  the  sober  truth,  O 
ye  judges,  that  from  my  boyhood  I  have  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  been  wont  to  hear  a,  voice  which,  when- 
ever it  speaks  in  reference  to  what  I  am  about  to  do, 
always  warns  me  to  refrain,  but  never  urges  me  to 
perform.*    This  voice  it  is,  and  nothing  else,  which 

*  3^hu  passage  teaches  m  oil  that  can  profitably  be  boM  on 
the  BO-called  Sai/ivy  or  familiar  s|iiiiv  d'  Socially.  It  wjia 
plainly  nothing  but  an  iiiwunl  voice  iliss\ia(liinr  from  certain 
courses  of  action,  which,  as  it  rest^  on  uo  grounds  of  hamaa 
aigamentation,  and  did  not  pretend  to  explain  itoelf,  fell  to 
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forbade  me  to  meddle  with  public  affairs,  and  forbade 
me  very  wisely,  as  I  can  now  clearly  perceive,  and 
with  a  most  excellent  result ;  for  of  tlris,  O  Athenians, 
be  assured,  if  I  had  essayed  at  an  early  period  of  my 
life  to  manage  your  public  business,  I  should  without 
doubt  have  perished  long  ago,  and  done  no  good  either 
to  you  or  to  myself.  And  be  not  wroth  with  mo  if  in 
this  I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  the  man  does  not  exist  who 
shall  be  able  to  save  his  life  afiywhere,  if  he  shall  set 
himself  honestly  and  persistently  to  oppose  you  or  any 
other  multitude  of  people  when  you  are  violently  bent. 

be  classed  with  what  we  call  mystcrions  instincts  and  pre- 
sentiments, and  which,  as  a  pious  man,  Socrates,  and  in  my 
opinion  wisely,  attributed  to  the  Source  of  all  original  ntal 
power  and  Rpiritual  energy,  viz.  God.  If  men  eat  and  drink, 
and  sleep  and  perform  other  essential  functions  of  vitality,  by 
a  law  which  the  Creator  keciis  in  Ilia  own  hands,  and  over 
ybich  human  volition  exercises  no  control,  there  is  no  reason 
why  in  the  higher  region  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  life, 
Jjehind  and  beyond  the  domain  of  our  purpose  and  volition, 
the  groat  Source  of  all  cgsmic  energy  should  not  reserve  for 
Himself  a  field  of  deeper  inliucnce,  and  by  us  necessarily  in- 
explicable. Our  understanding,  with  all  its  pretensions,  is  a 
petty  faculty,  which  asserts  its  power  lightly  in  dis.secting 
what  is  dead,  but  proves  iteelf  feeble  and  powerless  in  all  that 
concerns  vital  origination.  Homer  constantly  represents  hi* 
heroes  as  receiving  inspiration  of  strength  and  wisilom  from 
the  Infinite  Source  of  all  strength  ond  wisdom ;  and  ui  ac- 
cordance with  this  healthy  human  instinct  Socratoa  tai(ght 
thrtt  on  great  and  critical  occasions  he  was  often  directed  by 
a  mysterious  voice,  or  intimation  from  the  ih  HatinAvioii.  The 
only  thing  about  the  matter  which  ought  to  require  explana- 
tion is  the  method  in  which  this  divine  power  acted.  Its 
method  of  action  was  negative,  never  positive,  and  warning 
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on  doing  things  unjust  and  tmlawful ;  whosoever  there- 
fore wotild  live  on  this  earth  as  the  champion  of  right" 
and  justice,  if  only  for  a  little  while,  amongst  nien, 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  do  good,  as  a  private  person, 
and  forego  all  ambition  to  serve  the  pubUc  in  a  politi- 
cal capacity." 

This  is  not  the  tone  certainly  which  any  accused 
person  anxious  to  save  his  life  in  [)Ieading  before  a 
democratic  jury  would  have  adopted,  whether  at 
Athens  or  New  York.  By  the  majority  of  his  judges, 
who  came  predisposed  to  condemn  him,  such  language 
could  only  be  interpi-eted  as  adding  insult  to  injury, 

on  each  occasion  from  what  was  not  to  bo  done;  never  incit- 
ing to  what  should  bo  done.  The  reason  of  this,  we^hink, 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Socrates  was  both  personally,  anil  in  vir- 
tue of  the  people  to  whom  be  belonged,  a  rcasoner ;  logic  vm 
his  lamp  through  life,  and  by  this  clear  light  he  was  habitu- 
ally guided  in  all  common  cases.  But  there  are  dark  and 
doubtful  moments  in  the  brightest  lives,  when  even  the  wisest 
and  the  most  conscientious  can  And  no  sure  direction  iii  the 
pros  and  cons  that  suffice  for  general  guidance ;  in  sueh  cases 
one  is  thrown  back  on  those  radical  and  fundamental  instincts 
of  character  which  underlie  all  reasoning  and  all  purpose ; 
ond  the  particular  God-given  instinct  which  was  strong  in  tho 
nature  of  Socrates  was  jwi  to  meddle  with  certain  matters, 
from  which  it  wos  doubtful  whether  his  character  would  como 
out  unscathed.  It'was  therefore  a  mysterious  iuBtinct  of 
caution  that  God  bad  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the  philoso- 
pher, an  instinct  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  men  who  live  in 
the  world;  but  especially  useful  to  one  who,  like  Socrates, 
was  always  in  danger  of  being  drawn  by  his  strong  and  wide 
sympathies  into  regions  from  which,  in  the  intercHt  of  his 
higher  mission,  it  was  better  that  he  should  retire' 
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If  he  thinks  himself  too  good  to  live  amongst  us, 
Why,  then,  let  him  die  1  And  in  accordance  with  this 
sentiment  a  verdict  was  brought  in — only  by  a  small 
tuajority  Ifowever — that  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge. 
This  verdict,  according  to  Athenian  law,  did  not  neces- 
sarily determine  the  punishment;  the  accuser  asked 
for  death ;  but' from  the  smallness  of  the  majority  there 
was  every  reason,  to  believe  that  a  less  punishment 
would  liave  satisfied  the  jury,  if  only  the  accused  had 
shown  any  willingness  to  accept  it.  But  in  the  short 
address  which  he  made  after  the  verdict  of  guilty  had 
been  given  in,  though  he  professed  himself  willing  to 
pay  a  fine  of  thirty  mime,  which  his  friends  had 
guaranteed,  for  himself  was  too  poor,  yfet  he  made  this 
declaration  with  such  an  air  of  calm  superiority,  and 
accompanied  it  with  such  a  prond  claim  of  reward  for 
great  public  services  as  his  proper  civic  due,  instead 
of  punishment  for  any  public  offence,  that  his  judges, 
being,'aa  they  were,  made  of  the  common  human  stuff, 
under  the  feelings  of  the  moment  could  scarcely  do 
othei'wiso  than  tiiko  it  as  an  insult,  and  so  they  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  philosopher  for  contumacy 
towards  themselves,  not  less  than'  for  blasphemy 
against  tho  gods. 

The  fate  of  Socrates  was  now  fixed;  nor  did  he 
show  any  desire  to  have  it  altered.  To  such  a  strict 
observer  of  the  laws,  and  a  person  to  whom  liis  moral 
position  before  men  was  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
than  his  life,  any  attempt  to  escape  from  prison  could 
have  been  suggested  only  to  provoke  refusal ;  so  ho 
remained   in  ward  thirty  days,  till  the  sacred  ship 
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should  return  from  Ihe  Delian  festival,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  which  Attic  usage  forbade  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  on  any  citizen.  Through  all  this 
period  ho  is  represented  as  preserving  the  same  tone 
of  cheerful  seriousness  and  playful^  dignity  which 
characterized  him  in  his  defence  before  the  judges. 
He  discoursed  with  his  friends  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  and  the  record  of  this  convei-sation,  no  doubt 
in  the  argumentative  part  largely  Platonized^  but  in 
the  fundajmental  scheme  substantially  true,  liaa  been 
,  prcacrvedT  to  the  world  in  the  well-known  dialogue  of 
the  Phcjdo  ;  the  closing  chapters  of  which,  exhibiting 
with  a,gracefiil  and  graphic  simplicity,  never  surpassed, 
the  last  moments  of  the  revered  teacher's  mortal  career, 
supply  all  that  is  further  required  lo  complete  the 
present  sketch : — "  Well,  friends,  we  have  been  dis- 
coursing for  this  last  hour  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  there  are  many  points  about  that  matter  ou 
which  he  were  a  bold  man  who  should  readily  dogma- 
tize ;  but  one  thing  I  seem  to  know  full  certainly,  tiiat 
whosoever  during  his  earthly  life  has  flung  sensual 
pleasures  behind  him,  and  been  studious  to  adorn  his 
soul,  not  with  conventional  and  adventitious  trappings, 
but  with  its  own  proper  decoration,  temperance  and 
justice,  and  courage  and  freedom  and  trjith — the  per- 
son so  prepared  waits  cheerfully  to  jwrform  the  jour- 
ney to  the  unseen  world  at  whatevef  period  Fate  may 
choose  to  call  him.  You,  Simmias,  and  Cebiis,  and 
the  rest  of  you  my  dear  friends,  will  go  that  road  some 
day,  when  your  hour  comes :  as  for  me,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  tragic  poets,  '  Destiny  ev«n  now  calls 
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me,'  and  it  is  about  the  hour  that  I  should  be  going 
to  the  bath ;  for  I  think  it  better  to  take  a  bath  liret 
before  I  drink  the  drug,  so  that  the  women  may  not 
have  the  trouble  to  wash  my  body  when  I  am  gone.  . 
"  Here  Crito  interposed  and  said,  Be  it  so !  but 
have  you  no  last  commands  to  rive  to  these  your 
friends  or  to  me,  in  relation  to  your  children,  or  any 
matter  by  attending  to  which  we  might  do  you  a  pleas- 
ure ?  Nothing  but  what  I  am  always  saying,  O  Crito : 
if  you  will  seriously  attend  to  your  own  lives  and 
characters,  you  will  do  what  is  most  pleasurable  to  me 
and  mine,'and  to  yourselves,  oven  though  you  should 
not  be  able  to  agree  with  me  in  all  that  we  have  been 
discoursing;  but  if  you  live  at  random,  and  neglect 
yourselves,  and  do  not  strive  to  follow  in  the  traces  of 
a  virtuous  life,  such  as  we  have  marked  out  now,  and 
in  many  former  conversations,  you  will  do  no  good 
either  to  mo  or  to  yourselves.  Well  then,  said  Crito, 
we  will  apply  ourselves  with  all  our  hearts  to  this  • 
matter ;  but  in  what  way  do  you  wish  that  we  should 
bury  you  ?  Any  way  you  Hike,  said  he,  if  you  can 
only  get  hold  of  me  !  then  with  a  quiet  smile,  and 
looking  round  upon  us,  ho  said:  I  cannot  persuade 
this  good  Crito  that  I  who  am  now  talking  to  him, 
and  marshalling  the  heads  of  my  argument,  am  the 
veritable  Socrates ;  but  ho  persists  in  thinking  Socrates 
is  that  body  which  he  will  see  by  and  by  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  an<l  lie  asks  hojy  he  is  to  bury  me  ?  but 
as  to  what  I  have  been  asserting  with  many  words, 
that  after  I  have  dnmk  the  hemlock  I^hall  be  with 
you  no  longer,  but  shall  depart  to  some  blessedness  of 
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tho  blest,  this  I  seem  to  have  spoken  all  in  vain,  so  far 
as  ho  is  concerned.  Only,  for  a  little  comfort  to  you, 
and  to  myself,  I  beseech  you,  dear  friends,  give  Crito 
security  for  me,  and  pledge  yourself  to  the  opposite 
eiffect  of  tho  pledge  he  gave  in  my  behalf*  before  the 
jury.  For  ho  stood  guumntee  that  I  should  remain 
and  wait  the  result  of  tho  trial ;  but  from  you  I  re- 
quest that  you  give  him  security  that,  after  I  die,  I 
shall  not  remain,  but  forthwith  depart,  that,  in  this 
way,  iny  excellent  friend  may  suffer  less  grief,  and 
when  he  sees  mj^'body  ojjkher-burnt  or  inhumated,  may 
not  grieve  for'  me,  as  if  I  were  suffering  malti-catment, 
nor  say  in  reference  to  my  body,  that  they  arc  either 
laying  out  Socrates  oh  a  bier,  or  carrying  him  forth  to 
the  place  of  the  dead,  or  laying  him  in  the  ground. 
For  be  assured  of  this,  most  excellent  Crito,  that  to 
use  words  in  an  improper  sense  is  not  only  a  bad  thing 
in  itself,  but  it  generates  a  bad  'habit  in  tho  soul.  Bo 
of  good  oheel:  therefore,  and  talk  about  buryuig  my 
body,  not  burying  me ;  and  as  to  the  manner,  manage 
this  business  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  you,  or  as  may 
be  most  in  accordance  with  law  and  custdm. 

"With  these  words  he  rose  and  went  into  a  side 
chamber  for  the  bath,  with  Crito  following;  but  tho 
rest  of  us  he  requested  to  remain.  Accordingly  wo 
remained,  conversing  with  one  another  on  tho  subject 
of  tho  recent  discourse,  and  considering  ■sorrowfully 
our  unhappy  condition,  destjncd  as  wo  were  to  8[)end 
the  rest  of  our  days  as  orphans  deprived  of  a  beloved 
fatlier.  Then  afffer  he  had  bathed,  and  his  children 
were  brought  to  him — for  ho  had  two  sons,  one  full- 
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grown, — and  the  women  also  came  in — he  spoke  to 
them  for  some  time  in  the  presence  of  Ciito,  and  gave 
his  last  commands,  and  having  sent  them  home,  came 
back  to  us.  And  now  it  was  near  sunset,  for  he  had 
been  a  considerable  time  within ;  and  he  came  and  sat 
down,  and  after  that  did  not  speak  much ;  and  then 
the  officer  of  the  Eleven  came  in  and  said  to  him,  O- 
Socrates,  I  shall  not  have  to  blame  you  as  I  am  in  the 
way  of  blaming  othei-s,  because  they  reproach  me  for 
giving  them  the  draught — me,  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  offence,  but  who  only  execute  what  I  am 
commanded  to  do  by  the  Archona.  But  you,  as  during 
the  whole  time  that  you  have  been  here,  yon  showed 
a  nobility  and  gentleness  of  disposition  which  I  never 
knew  in  another,  so  now  I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
accuse-  not  me  but  those  who  are  the  real  authors  of 
your  death.  Now  therefore,  for  you  know  my  mes- 
sage, farewell!  and  endeavor  to  bear  what  must  be 
borne  with  a  light  heart.  And  with  this  he  wept,  and 
turned  and  went-  out.  And  Socrates,  looking  after 
him,  said,  Fare  thou,  too,  well;  and  we  will  do  even 
as  you  say.  Then  turning  to  us.  What  a  kind-hearted 
fellow  this  is !  During  the  whole  period  of  my  abode 
hero  he  would  often  come  up  to  me,  like  the  best  of 
men,  and  now  he  weeps  for  me  with  such  generous 
tears.  But  come,  let  us  do  his  bidding,  and  let  some 
one  bring  in  the  drug,  if  it  is  rubbed  down ;  if  not.  let 
the  man  grate  it.  But  I  think,  said  Crito,  that  the 
sun  is  yet  on  the  mountains,  and  is  not  set ;  and  I  have 
known  others  in  your  condition  who  delayed  the  driok- 
i]\g  of  the  draught  till  the  latest  moment,  and,  even 
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after  the  o£Scer  had  made  his  intimation,  continued 
eating  and  drinking  and  talking  with  their  friends, 
whom  they  desired  to  have  beside  them.  Be  not 
therefore/  in  a  hurry ;  there  in  abundance  of  time. 
Likely  enough,  said  Socrates;  and  they  did  wisely 
what  they  did,  thinking  that  they  would  gain  some- 
thing  thereby ;  but  it  ■#ere  not  seemly  in  me  to  follow 
their  example,  for  I  should  gain  nothing  by  delaying 
the  draught  for  a  few  moments  except  to  laugh  at  my- 
self for  having  dung  so  eagerly  to  the  remnant  of  a 
life  that  had  already  run  its  course.  But  come,  do  aa 
I  bid  you,  and  not  otherwise. 

"On  this  Crito  gave  a  nod  to  the  boy  who  was 
standing  near ;  and  the  boy  went  out,  and  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  grating  down  the  herb,  retumodj 
bringing  with  him  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  ad- 
minister the  drug  mingled  in  a  bowl.  Well,  said 
Socrates,  my  good  follow,  do  you  understand  this 
affair,  so  as  to  give  directions  how  we  are  to  proceed  ? 
You  have  nothing  to  do,  said  the  man,  but  to  drink 
the  draught,  and  to  walk  about  till  you  fertl  a  heaviness 
about  your  limbs,  and  then  lie  down ;  after  that  the 
drink  will  work  for  itself.  And  with  this  he  gave  the 
bowl  to  Socmtes ;  and  he,  taking  it  very  gi-acibualy, 
and  without  trembling  or  changing  color,  but  in  his 
usual- way  looking  the  man  broadly  in  the  face,  said  to 
him,  What  do  you  say  as  to  this  draught,  may  one 
make  a  libation  of  a  part  of  it,  or  not  ?  We  grate 
down  just  what  wo  think  is  a  proper  measure  to  drink, 
and  nothing  more.  I  understand,  said  he  ;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  lawful  to  pray  to  the  gods,  that  our  migra- 
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tion  hence  may  take  place  with  good  omens,  even  as  I 
pray  now ;  and  so  be  it.  And  with  these  words,  bring- 
ing the  bowl  to  his  lips,  htr quaffed  the  draught  lightly 
and  pleasantly  to  the  dregs.  Whereupon  we,  who  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  repress  our  sorrow,  now  that  we 
saw  him  drinking  the  poison,  and  not  a  drop  remain- 
ing in  the  bowl,  in  spite  of  every  effort  burst  into  tears ; 
and  I,  covering  my  head  with  uiy  mantle,  began  to  be- 
wail my  fiate — my  fate,  ^not  his,  considering  of  what  a 
man  and  what  a  friend  I  was  now  deprived.  But 
Crito,  even  before  me,  not  being  able  to  restrain  hia 
tears,  rose  up ;  and  as  for  Apollodoi-ns,  who  had  been 
weeping  all  along,  he  now  broke  out  into  such  a  pite- 
ous wail  as  to  rend  the  hearts  of  all  present  and  crush 
them  with  sorrow,  except  only  Socrates  himself,  who 
quietly  remarked — What  is  this  you  are  about,  my 
good  sirs?  Did  I  not  send  the  women  away  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  that  there  might  be  no  extravagant 
lamentings  at  my  exit,  for  I  have  always  heard  that  in 
a  sacrifice  it  is  a  good  omen  when  the  victim  receives 
the  blow  peacefully.  Be  qmet,  therefore,  and  possess 
your  souls  in  patience.  Whereat  we,  being  ashamed, 
made  an  effort  to  restrain  our  tears.  Then  he  walked 
up  and  down,  till,  feeling  his  legs  become  heavy,, ho 
came,  according  to  the  direction,  and  laid  himself 
down  on  his  back ;  whereupon  the  man  who  gave  the 
bowl  came  up  to  him  and  touched  him,  and  at  short 
intervals  examined  his  feet  and  his  legs,  and  then, 
pressing  his  foot  closely,  inquired  if  he  felt  anything, 
to  which  he  replied.  No;  then  the  man  gradually 
brought  his  hand  further  and  further  up,  first  to  his 
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shins  and  then  along  the  leg,  asking  always  if  he  had 
any  sensation ;  and  when  he  gave  no  sign  wo  saw  that 
his  limbs  were  cold  and  stiff.  Then  he  himself  like- 
wise touched  his  body  with  his  hand  and  said,  W/ien 
the  numbness  comes  up  to  my  heart  then  I  shall  depart. 
And  after  that,  when  the  numbness  had  reached  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  lie  suddenly  uncovered  himself 
— for  when  ho  lay  down  he  had  thrown  his  mantle 
over"  his  face — and  said; — which  wei-e  the  last  words 
he  uttered — 0  Crito,  toe  ovoe  a  code  to'  u^sculapius ; 
pay  the  vow  and  do  not  forget  /  and  with  that  drew 
the  mantle  again  over  his  face.  It  shall  be  done,  said 
Crito ;  have  you  nothing  else  to  say  ?  But  now  there 
was  no  reply ;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  a  convulsive 
motion  shook  the  body,  and  the  man  going  up  uncov- 
ered his  face,  and  we  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed. 
'■  Then  Crito  going  up  closed  his  mouth  and  his  eyes. 
And  this,  O  Echecrates;  was  the  end  of  our  beloved 
companion  and  friend,  a  man  of  whom  we  may  truly  , 
say,  Op  all  men  whom  we  have  known,  he  was  the 

BEST,  the  wisest,  AND  THE  MOST  JUST." 
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Tbkre  is  a  natural  sequence  in  the  processes  of 
social  culture  which  ia  well  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  Moral  Philosophy  among  the  Greeks.  The  man  of 
action  comes  before  the  man  of  literature,  the  man  of 
literature  before  the  man  of  science.  In  Greek  ethics 
Socrates  was  the  man  of  action,  Plato  the  man  of 
literature,  and  Aristotle  the  man  of  science.  Not,  of 
course,  that  Plato  waa  merely  the  literary  man,  in  the 
trivial  modem  sense  of  that  word  ;  he  was  eminently 
the  philosopher — not  merely  <^iAoXoyo;  but  <^(Ad(ro</)os 
— but  he  put  forth  his  philosophy  in  a  popular  form ; 
he.  addressed  himself  to  the  imagination  as  well  as 
the  reason;  he  appealed,  as  we  would  say,  to  the 
general  puhlic ;  and  speaking  to  men  in  a  human  way, 
on  the  most  interesting  of  human  topics,  through  the 
medium  of  language  artistically  handled,  he  falls  mani- 
festly under  the  broad  category  of  the  literary  as 
opposed  to  the  scientific  man,  who  works  on  a  special 
subject,  and  with  a  special  faculty.  But  Artstotle  was 
pre-eminently,  and  with  very  marked  features,  the  man 
of  knowledge ;  he  came  with '  the  dissccting-knife  in 
band  and  addressed  himself  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  make  special  dissections  with  him  for  the  mora 
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ptirpoae  of  knowing,  and  drew  a  brood  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  speculative  and  the  practical  world. 
Nevertheless  the  Stagirite  was  something  more  than  a 
knowing  machine ;  he  was  a  man,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  Hellenic  birth  also  a  citizen.  He  could  not  there- 
fore avoid  occupying  to  a  certain  extent  the  province 
of  the  practical  man  ;  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
in  three  great  works,  the  Ethica,  the  Pditicsy  and  the 
Mhetoric,  he  has  transported  himself  from  the  teacher's 
chair,  and  entered  into  competition  with  Socrates  and 
Plato  aa  a  preacher  of  social  morals  and  a  guide  to 
dvio  conduct.  This  was  well  both  for  him  and  for 
us:  well  for  him,  because  mere  knowing  can  never 
exhaust  the  riches  pf  a  nature  so  essentially  practical 
as  that  of  man ;  well  for  us,  because  otherwise  we 
could  scarcely  have  imagined  the  phenomenon  of  an 
intellect  at  once  so  complete  in  all  the  categories  of 
scientific  cognition,  and  so  strongly  marked  with  till  the 
sagacity  that  belongs  to  the  so-called  practical  man,  the 
man  of  society,  the  man  of  business,  the  accomplished 
citizen.  And  it  is  to  this  walking  out  into  the  i-ealmof 
common  life,  instead  of  confining  himself  like  so  maiiy 
erudite  Germans  within  the  limits  of  a  library  or  a 
laboratory,  that  Aiistotle  owes  no  small  part  of  the 
influence  which  he  has  so  long  exercised,  not  only  in 
the  schools  but  among  intelligent  men  of  all  classes. 
In  ancient  times,  when  Moral  Philosophy  was  justly 
regarded  as  the  principal  part  of  that  wisdom  which 
it  concerns  all  men  to  possess,  the  philosopher  of  the 
Lyceum  never  would  have  been  able  to  assei-t  his  place 
as  a  public  teacher  alongside  of  Socrates  and  Plato  had 
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he  bestowed  only  a  secondary  consideration  on  the 
grand  arts  of  living  and  goveming.  As  it  was,'  the 
j)oet-philo8opher  of  tlie  Academy  could  not  but  remain 
the  more  popular  and  the  more  effective  n>oral  teacher 
of  the  two;  but  if  Plato  was  more  attractive  and 
more  interesting,  and  by  these  qualities  commanded  a 
wider  audience,  it  was  a  great  consohttion  to  tlie  lesser 
circle  of  the  Stagirite's  disciples  that,  though  in  his 
discourses  on  moral  matters  he  was  more  angular  and 
more  seTere,  he  was  at  the  same  time  more  shrewd, 
more  sagacious,  and  more  practical.  The  reputation 
which  Aristotle  thus  maintained  among  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  both  us  a  speculator  and  as  a  wise  giudo 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  wa*  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished when  brought  into  contact  with  the  new  moral 
force  of  Christianity.  No  doubt  Plato  at  first  was  the 
natural  vestibule  through  which  the  cultivated  Greeks 
of  Alexandria  entered  the  temple  of  Christian  faith  ; 
but  after  that  faith,  partly  in  league  with  Plato,  and 
partly  in  spite  of  Plato,  Iiod  achieved  its  natural 
tiiumph,  Aristotle,  the  clear,  cold,  and  keen,  but  by 
notoneans  devout  master  of  all  knowledge,  by  a  sort 
of  reaction,  as  it  should  sconi,  in  the  middle  ages 
began  to  assert  an  exclusivo  dominance  in  the  schools, 
both  of  Christian  Europe  and,  through  the  Arabians, 
in  the  East.  To  all  who  were  anxious  for  clear  and 
exact  knowledge  in  matters  visible  and  tangible,  the 
Stagirite  was  the  only  guide.  As  the  high  priest  of 
science  ho  acted  in  thrfsc  days  of  sacerdotal  direction 
as  the  natural  complement  of  faitli,  not  as  its  antago- 
nist; and  for  this  reason  he  is  praised  by  Dante 
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among  the  solemn  forms  of  the  mighty  dead  that  pace 
through  the  dim  halls  of  tlie  unseen  wofld,  as 

"  H  gran  maestro  di  color  chi  sanno." 

The  dethronement  which  he  aftorwarda  suffured  at  the 
hands  of  those  twin  innovators  Luther  and  •  Lonl 
Bacon  was  aguin  a  mere  matter  of  reaction,  and  co>ild 
in.  its  nature  be  only  temi>orary.  Honest  Martin 
raged  in  his  own  way  very  furiously  against  the  great 
dictutor  of  the  schools,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Pope: — 'fc Aristotle,  that  histrionic  mountebank,  who 
from  behind  a  Greek  mask  has  so  long  bewitched  the 
Church  of  Christ,  that  most  cunning  juggler  of  souls, 
whom,  if  he  had  not  been  accredited  as  of  human 
blood  and  bono,  we  should  have  been  justified  in 
maintaining  to  bo  the  veritable  devil."  *  But  this  we 
plainly  see  to  be  the  langudgc  of  a  man  not  with  the 
balance  of  truth  in  his  hand,  but  with  the  sword  of 
sacred  wrath  in  1^  tongue ;  and,  indeed,  the  sword 
Was  at  that  time  very  needful,  and  wielded  with  a  wise 
hostility,  not  against  the  true  Aristotle  wliom  wo  now 
read  and  admire,  but  against  the  so-called  Aristotelian 
fence  of  tho  schools,  «scd  oftener  for-  subtle  and 
shadowy  exercitation  and  in  defence  of  tho  grossest 
abuses  than  in  the  houest  search  after  truth.  Of  the 
real  Aristotle  Luther  knew  as  little  in  those  days  as 
not  a  few  Christians  at  the  present  ho\ir  know  of  true 
Christianity,  coming  as  it  does  to  them  ti»rougli  the 
strangely  distorting  media  of  scholastic  subtleties, 
sacerdotal  usurpations,  and  pure  human  stupidities  of 

♦  Luther's  Briefe,  anno  1510.— De  Wette,  i.  p.  10. 
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all  kinds.  As  for  Lord  Bacon,  he  was  no  doubt 
equally  right  in  stoutly  protesting  against  the  then 
Aristotelian  logic  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  nature ;  while,  at  the  same  time,^ 
he  was  no  less  certainly  in  the  wrong  if  ho  imagined, 
or  led  men  to  imagine,  either  that  induction  waa  the 
only  method  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  important 
truth,  or  that  Aristotle's  writings  lent  any  counte- 
nance to  those  baseless  and  uufruitftid  methods  of  spec- 
ulation which  were  presented  under  the  authority  of 
his  name.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  human 
mind  should  be  thoroughly  emancipated  from  the- 
dictatorial  oppression  of  the  false  Aristotle  before  the 
true  Aristotle  could  be  reinstated  on  his  throne ;  vlaA 
this  req.uired  time.  Accordingly  we  find  that  some  of 
the  most  original  thinkers  and  ingenious  scholars  of 
the  last  century  seem  to  Imve  imagined  that  Aristotle 
and  the  Pope  were  two  great  usui-pcrs,  the  one  in  the 
intellectual,  the  other  in  the  religious  world,  Whom 
the  great  Protestant  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  interest  both  of  learning  and  religion,  had 
rightfully  dethroned.  "  Mr.  Harris,  for  example," 
says  his  biographer,  "  had  imbibed  a  prejudice,  very 
common  at  that  time  even  among  scholars,  that  Aris- 
totle was  an  obscure  and  unprofitable  author,  y^oso 
philosophy  had  deservedly  been  superseded  by  that  of 
Mr.  Locke."  *  And  in  perfect  hanaony  with  this, 
Mr.  Burton,  in  his  life  of  Hume,  remarks  that  "  the 
name  of  Aristotle  is  not  once  mentioned  in  Ilume's 

*  Life  of  Harris,  by  the  Earl  of  Maimcsbury. 
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trkatise  of  human  nature."*  Strange  revolution  of 
thought  in  a  country  where,  in  the  days  of  John 
Knox,  it  had  been  cuslonmry  for  famouB  academi- 
cal teachers  to  say — "  i^tultum  est  dicere  Arutolelcin 
emute/  "  And,  indeed,  not  only  Hume,  but  Ben- 
thaui,  James  Mill,  and  all  the  thinkers  of  that  ccntuly, 
manifested  a  strange  lust  of  spinning  knowledge  out 
of  their  own  bowels,  so  to  speak,  with  a  careless  or 
insolent  neglect  of  the  great  truths  handed  down  for 
4rhe  use  of  all  ages  by  the  master  thinkers  of  ancient 
times.  But  not  even  in  Scotland,  never  famous  for  i 
Greek,  could  such  ignorance  last  forever.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1789  shook  all  men  violently  out  of  their 
old  complacencies,  and  blew  their  dainty  conceits  of 
all  kinds  to  the  winds;  things  wei-e  now  to  bo  built 
up  from' the  foundations,  not  in  the  political' world 
only,  but  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  world  no 
less ;  torpid  Chui-ches  were  suddenly  fevered  with  hot 
activity ;  in  literature  t^le  forgotten  language  of  a 
natural  and  passionate  poetry  was  to  be  restored  ;  and 
in  philosophy  the  ancient  foundations  of  stable  knowl- 
edge were  to  be  laid  bare.  Under  such  a  violent  vol- 
canic action  it  could  not  be  but  that  both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  should  be  made  to  stand  oijt  before  lesser 
names'  in  their  true  dimensions.  Aristotle  especially 
revealed  himself  to  many  thoughtful  Germans,  and  a 
few  thoughtful  Englishmen,  as  the  precursor  of  Bacon 
in  the  use  of  the  great  organon  of  induction ;  and  the 
hard  and  cautious  genius  of  the  Scotch,  under  the 

♦  Hume's  Life,  i.  p.  93.  m  M^i' 
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giiidauco  of  a'polyliistoric  Hamilton,  found  in  the 
Stagirite  a  more  dignified  corner-Btono  tliau  in  IJeid 
for  the  erection  of  a  jiliilosopbical  e<liticc  wliich  nithor 
sought  safety  iu  narrowing  than  glory  in  extending 
the  boundH  of  human  speculation.  In  Oxford,  the 
stiff  conservatism  of  the  college  tutors,  men  trained  to 
the  exact  knowledge  of  a  few  traditional  lK>okH,  more 
certainly  than  any  profound  pliilosophlltal  iusight,  pre- 
served the  Ethics,  along  with  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  as 
one  of  the  general  instruments  of  juvenile  drill ;  while, 
outside  the  academic  precincts,  liberal  statesmen  like 
Cornewall  Lewis  und  democi-atic  hist^^rians  like  Oroto 
continued  to  quote  the  Stagirito  as  the  wisest  at  once 
and  the  most  cautious  of  all  ancient  political  specula- 
tors. Thus  the  natural  balance  of  judgment  was  re- 
stored; and  Aristotle,  redeemed  at  once  from  the 
ignorant  idolatry  of  pseudo-disciples  and  the  local  con-, 
ceit  of  men  who  spurned  to  loam  from  any  but  them- 
selves, took  his  place  forever  as  an  intellectual  dictator 
of  the  first  rank,  with  whom  if  a  man  did  not  lmp|)cn 
to  agree,  it  was  always  more  likely  that  the  dissentient 
had  wandered  into  error  than  that  the  authority  from 
whom  he  dis8ent«d  had  failed  to  fasten  his  glance  upon 
the  truth. 

Before  "attempting  to  set  forth  in  its  great  salient 
points  the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle,  it  will  be  at 
once  interesting  and  useful  to  sketch  shortly  the  lead- 
ing events  of  liis  life,  omitting  altogether,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  those  hundred  and  one  points  of  uncertain 
report  and  slippery  slander  which  are  wont  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  fame  of  any  gi-eat  man  as  to  a  nat- 
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nral  nucleus.  And  when  a  man  liko  Aristotle  is  not 
only  a  great  man  according  to  the  common  measure  of 
human  greatncBS,  but  an  altogether  extraordinary  man, 
it  ia  as  natural  that  ho  tthould  be  Hpolcen  against  from 
all  sides  as  that  dogs  should  Imik  at  u  stranger.  The 
epiphany  of  an  intellectual  giant  in  any  assembly  of  men 
of  average  talent  makes  those  appear  dwarfs  who  had 
previously,  not  without  reason,  accotinted  themselves 
of  reputable  stature ;  and  us  no  man  likes  to  be 
dwarfed,  the  necessary  result  of  such  an  a]>pai'ition  is 
to  set  men's  wita  agog  to  find  out  cunning  devices, 
whereby  the  overwhelming  stature  of  the  huge  in- 
truder may  soem  to  bo  curtailed.  So  Aristotle,  we  are 
told,  had  "  a  whole  host  of  enemies ; "  and  we  shall 
therefore,  as  just  judges,  bo  justified  in  throwing  out 
of  court,  as  vitiated  in  its  source,  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  merely  anecdotal  accretions  that  cling  to  the  name 
of  the  mighty  Stagirite. 

The  adjuncts  of  high  social  position  and  freedom 
from  pecuniary  pressiire,  always  advantageous  to  wise 
men,  hurtful  only  to  fools,  Aristotle  enjoyed  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  E|>m  384  B.c.  in  a  Greek  town,  but 
under  Macedonian  influence,  his  father,  who  belonged 
to'an  old  Ascleplad  family,  as  court  physician  to  King 
Amyntas,  had  amplp  opportunities  of  launching  lum 
into  the  world  with  all  the  training,  equipment,  and 
supports  that  are  the  natural  harbuigcrs  of  a  prosper- 
ous career.  Ho  was  not  therefore  a  Greek  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word ;  and,  though  he  borrowed  his 
language  and  culture  from  Attica,  and  sympathized 
mainly  with  popular  institutions,  as  his  great  work  on 
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Politics  shows,  he  had  good  reason  to  congmtulate 
himself  that  he  did  not  lose  his  original  citizenship 
when  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  thundered  in  vain 
against  the  gold  and  the  iron  of  the  Macedonian.  In  the 
period  of  Aristotle's  youth  there  was  nothing  in  Greece 
proper  to  make  any  thoughtful  person  lament  that  he 
had  been  born  a  subject  of  a  sturdy  and  semi-barbar- 
ous but  rising  monarchy,  rather  than  a  citizen  of  on 
exhausted  and  decaying  democracy ;  for  though  the 
victories  of  Chabrias  had  restored  in  some  sort  the 
supremacy  of  the  Athenians  at  sea,  the  brilliant  career 
of  £]>aminondas  had  elevated  Tliebcs  for  a  moment 
only  to  make  general  Greece  more  divided  and  less 
able  to  resist  the  growing  power  of  Macedonia. 
Whether  his  father  had  destined  him  to  follow  his  own 
profession  is  uncertain ;  there  are  however  in  the 
EOiicii,  and  elsewhere  in  his  works,  frequent  allusions 
to  the  medical  art,  such  as  might  have  b«^en  expected 
from  the  associations  of  his  parentage  ;  and  the  prom- 
inent place  given  to  physical  science  in  his  writings 
seems  to  indicate  a  tendency  par^^  favored  by  the  cir- 
c^m8tances  of  his  birth,  partly  evoked  by  the  natural 
progress  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the  then  stage  of  its 
development.  This  only  we  know  certainly,  that  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  about  the  time  when  young  men 
in  Scotland  generally  leave  school  for  the  iiniversity, 
the  future  father  of  encyclopaedic  science  was  sent  td 
Athens,  where  lie  remained  for  twenty  years  as  a 
pupil  of  Plato  in  the  Academy.  But  though  a  pupil, 
he  was  anything  but  a  disciple.  Naturally  of  an  in- 
ductive rather  than  a  speculative  habit  of  mind,  and 
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(liiipofied  to  dissect  and  to  tabulate  ratlicr  tbon  to  col- 
lect and  to  coiiHtnict,  ho  diMpluycd  from  y(uir  to  year  a 
more  marked  divergence  from  tlio  grout  ide«l  tliinker 
who  at  that  time  was  iinjircsiiing  hix  typo  ou  tlie  rising 
intellect  of  Greece.  The  rftjK)rted  goHsip  of  anti(]uity 
has  rauth  to  say  about  some  bitter  rivalry  that  aroHO, 
and  unseemly  quarrel  that  broke  out,  between  the  dic- 
tatorial ipister  and  the  independent  pupil ;  but  we 
need  believe  nothing  of  this,  except  in  so  fitr  as  it  may 
be  an  indication  of  a  radical  diflercnco  of  intellectual 
character  in  the  two  men,  which  could  not  but  make 
itself  felt  in  varioxis  ways,  more  or  less  inconsistent 
with  the  relation  of  a  merely  receptive  and  responsive 
'  discipleship.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  inter- 
course of  cultivated  men,  than  tliat  one  of  the  parties 
finds  himself  in  a  condition  to  rospcKit  profoundly  what 
ho  cannot  at  all  agree  with,  and  what  hu  feels  bound, 
ever  and  anon,  decidedly  to  controvert.  So  it  fared 
no  doubt  with  ycftmg  Aristotle  in  relation  to  old 
tlato.  Confluence  between  two  souls  so  differently 
constituted  there  could  be  none.  They  cannot  be 
compared  as  one  rose  may  be  compared  with  another, 
or  even  as  one  flower  may  be  contrasted  with  another 
flower,  but  only  as  things  of  a  totally  different  nature 
may  be  named  in  the  same  sentence  to  make  their  in- 
commensurabilJty  more  patent.  The  intellect  of  Aris- 
totle was  a  granite  palace,  that  of  Plato  a  garden  of 
Paradise  ;  Aristotle's  wit  was  like  a  sharp  knife  and  a 
weighty  hammer,  Plato's  like  a  rolling  river  and  * 
shining  ocean ;  the  one  bristled  with  all  curious 
knowledge,  the  other  blossomed  with  all  lofty  specula- 
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tion ;  Aristotle  analyzed  all  tliinga  great  nud  Bmall ; 
Plato  harmouized  all  thingH  beautiful  and  grand. 
Aloug  with  this  inborn  diversity  of  intellectual  char- 
actor,  we  httvo  reoson  to  ^suppose  that  there  wore  cer- 
tain habits  of  lif«  and  social  peculiarities  about  the 
Stagirite,  which  wore  not  without  ofTunco  to  the  more 
strict  and  dovote'd  Platonists.  For  that  there  was  a 
certain  tingo  of  Puritanism,  and  even  a  sort  of  lofty 
pedantry,  occusionidly  manifested  in  the  great  architect 
of  ideas,  can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  doubted,  by  any  one 
who  has  read  his  groat  work — the  Republic — with  an 
unbribed  judgment.  Now  if  Plato  was  somewhat  of  a 
philosophical  Puritan,  in  Aristotle  there  was  presented 
tliat  combiuatisn  of  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  tho 
world,  of  tho  man  of  principle  with  the  man  of  prac- 
tice, which,  because  it  is  difficult  to  produce,  is  always 
rare,  and  bccauuo  it  is  rare  is  always  admired.  A  phy- 
sician, and  above  all  a  court  physician,  must  bo  a  man 
who  enjoys  and  who  understands  society;  such  was 
Aristotle's  father ;  and  tho  son,  while  Ijotakiug  himself 
to  the  quiet  bowers  of  tho  Athoniau  Academy  for  the 
cultivation  of  thought,  could  not  forgct^(^at  there  was 
a  large  busy  world  without  which  imperiously  asserted 
itself,  and  from  wliich  not  even  a  philosopher  could  bo 
allowed  to  withdraw  with  impunity.  It  was  a  charac- 
tieristic  tenet  of  the  Peripatetic  school  that  the  external 
trappings  and' decorations  of  life  are  not  to  be  looked 
down  on  with  a  lofty  contempt,  but  rather  cored  for  as 
serviceable,  and  in  some  cases  necessary,  aids  to  a  per- 
fect life  ;  and  so  those  Quaker-like  atfectations  of  plain 
garb,  and  those  over- virtuous  abstinences  from  "  cakes 
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and  ale"  and  other  delights  of  the  merely  ncnmious  part 
of  our  nature,  wiiich  some  Platonic  and  Stoic  pliilos- 
ophera  affected,  could  not  but  meet  from  A'riHtotle 
■with  a  practical  protest,  of  which  Rome  sigiiitiftant  hint 
peeps  out  hero  and  there  antong  the  scnips  of  ancient 
anecdote-mongers  and  memoir-writers.  Plato,  wo  are 
told,  "  was  not  pleased  w^ith  Aristotle's  manner  of  life, 
nor  with  his  dress.  For  indeed  he  was  somewhat  nice 
and  curious  in  his  ap|>arel,  and  there  was  a  ]io.rticular 
tidiness  about  his  shoes  ;  and  his  hair  also  hd  hail  Out 
after  a  jaunty  fashion,  not  approved  of  by  men  of 
Plato's  following ;  and  ho  made  a  display  of  many  rings 
on  his  finger.  Moreover,  there  was  a  peculiar  sarcus- 
tic  play  about  his  mouth,  and  when  he  spoke,  he  could 
prattle  away  with  a  notable  fluency ;  all  which  things 
seemed  not  to  bo  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  a  philosopher,  and  were  the  occasion  that  Pluto  pre- 
ferred Speusippus  and  Xenocrates,  who  afterwards 
became  his  successors  in  the  Academy."  This  ])icture 
is,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  true ;  and  it  can  only  e.xeite 
our  admiration  when  we  consider  that  the  same  man  of 
whom  thia  is  told  was  also  noted  us  the  most  severe 
and  persistent  reader  in  Athens;  hia  house,  indeed, 
was  called  by  Plato  "  the  house  of  the  reader ; "  and 
the  learned  geographer-  Strabo  notes  him  as  the  first 
Oreek  who  collected  books  on  a  large  scale,  and  sup- 
plied to  the  Ptolemies  of  the  succeeding  age  the  model 
of  those  systematic  stoi-es  of  books  with  which  they 
made  Alexandria  famous.  Aristotle  therefore  may 
justly  be  i-egarded  as  the  gi-eat  prototy|)e  of  those 
modem  Qermons  who,  like  the  miiiled  knighta  of  the 
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middle  ageu,  staud  up  in  our  librarios,  cosed  in  tlie 
iavulnerablo  panoply  of  {wlyhiiitoric  aud  oncyclopa'dio 
erudition;  and  ho  gave  birth  to  that  curiotis  Bort  of 
intellectual  laborioBity,  which,  when  divorced  from  his 
geniua  aud  his  sagacity,  produced  thoso  accunuUatioua 
of  written  and  printed  record,  under  which  the  Hhelveit 
of  no  many  librarieH  groan,  by  which  also,  we  may 
justly  say,  not  a  few  strong  iutelluctH  have  been  lost  to 
the  living  world,  smothered  beneath  heaps  of  cumbrous 
babblement,  in  extent  infmite,  in  value  infinitesimal. 

After  the  death  of  Plato  in  the  year  347,  Aristotle 
retired  for  a  few  years  to  the  conrt  of  his  fullow-student 
and  friend  liermius,  then  ruler  of  Ataruie,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  This  change  of  scene  was  necessary 
for  him,  while  on  the  one  hand  his  scheme  of  estab- 
lishing a  now  school  of  philosophy  was  yet  immature, 
and,  6u  the  other  hand,  the  political  relations  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens  were  not  such  aa  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  for  him  to  be  identified  with  a  city  which 
might  soon  be  forced  into  hostility  witli  his  natural 
sovereign.  It  was  fruitful  also,  no  doubt,  in  those 
shrewd  observations  on  men  and  manners  which  stamp 
so  many  sagacious  pages  in  his  moral  and  political 
treatises.  From  this  judicious  retirement  after  a  few 
years  he  was  called  to  a  field  of  more  honorable  and 
influential  activity.  In  the  year  342  he  received  a 
letter  from  Philip  of  Macodon,  requesting  him  to 
undertake  the  office  of  tutor  to  his  youiig  son  Alex- 
ander. The  duties  of  this  position  he  perfonned  with 
such  results  to  his.  royal  pupil  as  in  such  oircum.stancc8 
were  to  be  expected ;  and  with  the  great  advantage  to 
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himwlf  of  adding  the  resources  of  an  absolute  monarch 
and  a  great  conqueror  to  liis  own  private  instruumnta 
for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research.  The  unex- 
pected death  of  Philip  by  the  hands  of  an  assaHun, 
called  Alexander  prematurely  to  doah  into  that  bril- 
liant career  of  Asiatic  victory  which  has  made  his 
name  no  less  famous  than  that  of  liis  tutor,  who  by 
this  event  relieved  at  once  from  personal  rcspousibility 
and  political  apprehension,  found  himself  in  a  position 
to  establish  that  independent  school  of  wisdom  at 
Athens,  which  now  for  more  than  two  thousand  yeai-s 
has  [>ropagated  itself  in  the  world  as  the  natnral  and 
necessary  complement  to  the  Platonic  stylo  of  thought. 
In  the  year  334  he  pitched  his  intellectual  camp  at 
the  Lyceum,  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Athens,  under 
Mount  Lycabcttus,  and  here  during  the  spa^e  of  thir- 
teen years  he  remained  exercising  towards  his  scholars 
the  diverse  functions  of  fatherhood  and  fraternity, 
which  in  the  ancient  philosophical  associations,  us  in 
the  early  Chrbtian  Churclies,  were  so  happily  com- 
bined. After  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  the  year  322, 
he  left  Athens  and  retired  to  Chalcis,  in  Gubttta, 
where  he  had  a  small  property ;  a  migration  to  which 
political  considerations  must  have  been  the  main  in- 
ducement, for  so  distinguished  a  dependant  of  the 
Macedonian  court  could  scarcely  look  ujjon  himself  aa 
safe  in  the  Attic  capital  the  moment  that  the  death  of 
the  great  conqueror  opened  up  to  the  most  distin-  . 
guishcd  people  whom  his  arms  had  8tl^|uigated  the 
prospect  of  political  liberation.  Tlio  philos{>||^er,  ac- 
cordingly, when  leaving  the  city  of  his  adoption,  as  it 
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turned  out  for  the  last  time,  with  an  obvious  allusion  > 
to  the  fate  of  Socrates,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  *. 
he  did  so  in  order  tliat  tlio  Athenians  might  not  again 
have  the  opportunity  of  signalizing  themselves  by  the 
murder  of  a  philosopher ;  for,  indeed,  in  unlimited 
democracy  generally,  and  sjjecially  in  the  extreme  de- 
mocracy of  that  time,  he  had  no  faith,  observing  sar- 
castically that  while  the  Athenians  had  discovered  two 
useful  things,  wheat  and  freedom,  they  understood  how 
to  use  the  one,  but  the  other  they  hud  possessed  for  a 
short  time,  only  to  abuse.  And  no  doubt  he  actewWisely 
in  retreating  from  a  scene  where  no  weight  of  character 
or  reputation  for  grave  wisdom  could  have  shielded 
him  from  the  combined  assault  of  })cr8onal  malignity 
and  iMjlitical  rancor  so  ready  in  every  democratic  soil  '■■''. 
to  rise  with  jealous  spite  against  individual  eminence 
and  independence.  The  philosopher  was  threatened, 
we  are  told,  with  prosecution  for  atheism ;  a  charge 
which,  however  unfounded  to  the  eye  of  reason,  might 
have  been  brought  against  the  Stagirite  from  the  or- 
thodox Athenian  point  of  view  with  much  more  jus- 
tice than  about  eighty  years  before  it  had  been  brought 
against  the  great  father  of  moral  science.  An  atheist 
certainly,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  Aristotle  was 
not,  but  a  pious  believer  in  the  polytheistic  theology 
of  his  country  he.  was  even  less ;  piety  indeed  of  any 
kind  is  not  at  all  a  pronounced  feature  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  character.  Like  many  u  modern  man  of 
science,  he  had  cultivated  acutcness  at  the  expense  of 
wonder ;  and,  while  indulging  in  the  omnivorous  lust 
of  knowledge,  had  starved  veneration,  and  stunted  the 
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growth  of  some  of  the  most  delicate  emotions  of  the 
soul.  For  devotion  is  of  the  very  finest  fragrance  of 
the  emotional  life ;  and  as  there  are  some  flowers  with- 
out smell,  so  there  are  som&  souls  without  piety.  In 
point  of  religious  feeling,  beyond  all  question,  both 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  infinitely  superior  to  Aris- 
totle. 

Such  are  the  few  tmstworthy  notices  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us  of  the  outward  fortunes  of  this  £p%at 
hierarch  of  encyclopsedic  knowledge.  He  died  shortly 
after  his  retirement  to  Chalcis,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixty-three,  followed  immediately  by  liis  great  con- 
temporary Demosthenes.  On  his  death-bed  ho  named 
Theophrastus  as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  great- 
school  of  philosophy  which  he  had  founded. 

We  now  proceed  to  place  before  the  reader  a  short 
statement  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
ethical  philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
tliat  compact  little  book,  the  Nicoviachean  Ethics. 
And  the  first  observation  proper  to  make  here  is  the 
extreme  practicality  that  appears  not  more  in  the  gen- 
eral color  and  tone  than  in  the  individual  chapters  and  , 
paragraphs  of  tliia  remarkable  volume,  i  In  criticising 
tlio  sermons  delivered  in  our  Christian  pulpits  we  are 
accustomed  to  distinguish  between  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical preaching,  and  to  believe  that  while,  in  Scotland 
at  least,  the  former  is  the  more  popular  and  the  more 
easy,  the  latter  is  always  the  more  difficult  and  the 
more  efficient  style  of  monil  address. )  Now  what  we 
have  to  say  of  Aristotle,  aa  he  appears  in  the  JSthics, 
is  that  ho  is  not  a  mere  wiiter  on  ethics,  an  acute  spec- 
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ulator  or  a  subtle  casuist,  but  he  presents  himself  with 
all  the  seriousness  of  a  preacher,  arid  an  eminently 
practical  pi-eacher.  No  doubt  in  this  capacity  ho  must 
be  regarded  both  by  natural  genius  and  in  the  general 
tone  of  Ids  ethical  writings  as  second  to  his  great  mas- 
ter Plato;  but  his  influence  on  the  moral  culture  of 
the  world  has  not  for  that  reason  been  less.  A  large 
class  of  men,  especially  in  this  practical  country,  ai-e 
apt  to  suspect  Plato  of  nonsense ;  and  these  are  un- 
willing to  take  advice  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
from  a  man  who,  in  his  flights  of  ideal  constructive- 
ness,  BO  far  transcends  the  narrow  range  of  their  own 
hard-faced  ,rcalism.  But  Aristotle  is  a  man  whom  no 
man  can  suspect  of  nonsense.  Ho  takes  what  lies  be- 
fore him,  and  in  the  most  cool  practical  way  ppnceiva- 
blo  proceeds  to  analyze  it,  and  to  spell  out  its  signifi- 
cance. IIo  ia  not  ambitious — at  least  not  in  the  de- 
partment of  morals — of  piling  a  grand  system,  or  of 
tabulating  an  exhau.stivo  scheme.  IIo  is  a  practical 
man,  as  much  as  you  or  I  am,  and  sees  with  marked 
distinctness  always  what  lies  in  hi8"*ay.  There  is  no 
fear  that  under  his  guidance  you  will  lose  yourself  in 
a  mist  or  be  carried  oil"  your  feet  in  a  balloon.  He  is 
therefore  peculiarly  fitted  for  being  put  forward  as  a 
lay-preacher  to  a  British  public ;  and  the  Oxford 
scholars  have  done  good  service  to  the  English  youth 
by  giving  his  famous  work  on  Ethics  such  a  prominent 
place  among  classical  books  of  the  first  rank.  He  is 
as  sensible  as  Dr.  Palcy,  aiid  a  great  deal  more  pro-  , 
foimd ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  never  occurs  to 
him  that,  it  ia  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
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plain  practical  discourse  on  the  conduct  of  life  by  ab- 
stract discussions  on  the  liberty  of  the  will  and  the 
responsibility  of  fi-ee  agents.  This  omission  Principal 
Gvant  considera  a  weakness :  I  'consider  it  a  sign  of 
good  sense,  or,  at  all  events,  a  remarkable  piece  of 
good  luck.  lie  assumes  morality  in  the  moral 
world,  just  as  he  assumes  light  and  air  and  water  in 
the  physical ;  he  describes  a  moral  man  with  strong 
lines  and  a  firm  hand,  just  as  he  would  describe  a 
healthy  man  as  contrasted  with  a  diseased  man.  If 
you  have  a  single  eye  and  an  honest  purpose,  you  will 
not  fail  to  know  what  he  means ;  if  you  have  not,  his 
book  is  not  for  you.  There  never  was  a  more  prao- 
tical  preacher.  This  word  practical,  therefore,  I  de- 
sire the  reader  to  emphasize  doubly  when  he  applies 
himself  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  Ki- 
comachean  Ethics.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  this 
treatise,  as  in  almost  every  Greek  book,  some  half- 
dozen  curious  questions  raised,  which,  like  the  subtle 
casuistry  of  the  Jesuit  doctors,  have  little  practical 
value;  for  Aristotle  was  a  Qi-eek,  and  as  such  a 
habitual  dealer  in  djropr)/AbiTa,  or  knotty  points,  in  the 
solution  of  which  a  hard  practical  Scot  or  a  broad 
burly  Englishman  would  think  a  single  anntcuce 
wasted.  These,  however,  belong  to  the  soil,  grow  up 
like  weeds  among  the  best  wheat,  and,  like  bad  puns 
in  Shakespeare,  must  be  taken  with  the  lot.  In  the 
gross  and  scope  of  his  handling,  as  wo  have  said,  the 
Stagirito  systematically  waives  all  unpractical  ques- 
.  tions;  and  in  the  very  -  arrangement  of  liis  book  an 
attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  discern  that  there  are 
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certain  scientific  deficiencies  'which  can  be  explained 
fully  only  fi-ono  the  consideration  that  the  writer  had 
vividly  realized  the  diflerence  betweea  what  we  could 
call  an  academical  lecture  and  a  sermon,  and  was  de- 
tormiaod  to  mako  it  felt  that  a  lecture  on  morals, 
through  which  the  undertones  of  seriousness  that 
belong  to  a  sermon  are  not  heard,  is  one  of  the  most 
absurd  and  unmeaning  of  all  human  performances. 
No  doubt  this  defect  in  respect  of  strictly  scientilic 
method  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  treatise 
seems  to  have  been  composed  at  different  times,  and 
packed  up,  so  to  speak,  in  bundles  rather  than  reared 
up  architectui-ally  into  a  jointed  structure ;  it  is  also 
plain  enough  to  any  one  who  can  read  with  a  discern- 
ing eye  that  the  work  was  left  incomplete  by  the  gi'eat 
author,  and  that  the  fifth,  six,  and  seventh  books,  as 
wo  now  have  them,  are  from  a  different  hand,  and  of 
manifestly  inferior  workmanship ;  but  I  consider  it 
not  less  certain  tlut,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dominance 
of  the  practical  point  of  view,  not  a  few  chapters  in 
this  most  valuable  treatise  woi^ld  have  been  com- 
pacted more  aptly  into  the  fii-mness  of  a  complete 
organism.  Once  and  again  in  the  fii'st  two  books  of 
lii»-U£utiso  does  ho  repeat  the  solemn  warning  that 
our  object  in  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  virtue  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  virtue  is,  but  that  wo 
may  be  virtuous.  Ouco  aud  again  does  ho  enter  a 
protest  against  the  supersubtle  .tendencies  of  his 
countrymen,  always  ready  to  stand  ami  debate,  even 
where  the  solution  of  tlio  problem  was  to  bo  found 
only  in  motion  and  in  action.     Subtleties  of  any  kind, 
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indeed,  are  not  suitable  for  a  moral  discourse ;  the 
entertainment  of  them  skews  that  the  inquirer  has 
not  yet  conceived  what  the  purport  of  the  inquiry  is ; 
ethical  philosoiiihy  refers  as  distinctly  to  a  deed  as  a 
sword  refers  to  a  cut;  and  all  questions  about  morals 
are  idle,  anJ  even  pernicious,  that  do  not  bear  directly 
on  some  practical  result.  We  must,  therefore,  so 
Aristotle  argues,  in  our  method  of  discussion  here, 
not  insist  on  having  always  those  exact  proofs  and 
nice  definitions  which  in  the  sciences  of  measiu-ement 
and  number  may  fairly  be  demanded.  Wo  should 
rather  seek  for  an  analogy  to  moral  science  in  such 
arts  as  medicine,  and  say  that  propriety  of  conduct, 
like  the  health  of  the  body^^^is  liable  to  much  indeter- 
minateness  and  variation ;  that  to  seek  for  scientific 
rules  which  might  apply  with  exactitude  to  all  cases 
is  absurd ;  that  no  wise  man  will  attempt  to  cut  logs 
with  razors,  and  that  in  such  matters  of  complex 
practice  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating  some 
such  broad  general  principles  as  suit  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  which  every  man  must  be  left  to 
apply  for  himself  in  the  experience  of  life.  Of  the 
deep  tone  of  practical  seriousness  which  underlies  the 
whole  of  the  N^icomachean  Ethics,  I  know  no  more 
striking  proof  than  an  utteraice  of.  Maurice,  in  the 
preface  to  his  exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  John,  which 
I  shall  here  extract.  iLl  owe  unspeakable  gratitude," 
says  that  truly  evang^cal  moralist,  "  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  for  having  put  Aristotle's  Elhica 
into  my  hands,  and  induced  me  to  read  it,  and  to 
think   of  it.     I   doubt  if  I   could   have  received  a 
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greater  boon  from  any  university  or  any  teacher.  I 
will  tell  you  what  this  book  did  for  me.  First,  it 
assured  me  that  the  principles  of  morals  cannot  belong 
to  one  time  or  another ;  that  they  must  belong  to  all 
times.  Here  was  an  old  heathen  Greek  making  me 
aware  of  tilings  that  were  passing  within  me,  detecting 
my  laziness  and  my  ipsincerity,  showing  how  little  I 
was  doing  the  things/i^hich  I  professed  to  do,  forcing 
me  to  co^^ess  tha^-ith  all  the  advantages  which  I 
enjoyed  he  was^etter  than  I  was.  That  was  one 
gi-eat  thing.  N*xt,  I  could  not  but  learn  from  him — 
for  he  took  immense  pains  to  tell  me — that  it  is  not 
by  reading  a-  book  or  learning  a  set  of  maxims  by 
heart  that  one  gets  t^know  anything  of  morality,  that 
it  belongs  to  life,  and  must  be  learned  iu  the  daily 
practice  of  life.  English  and  Christian  writers  no 
doubt  might  have  told  me  the  same  thing.  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  tlieir  words  would  have  gone  as  much  . 
home  as  Aristotle's  did.  I  might  have  thought  that 
it  was  their  business,  part  of  their  profession,  .to  utter 
those  stem  maxims,  and  to  hold  up  such  lofty  ideals 
of  conduct."  And  what  adds  immense  force  to  Aris- 
totle's preaching,  especially  with  young  mfcn,  is  the 
feeling  that  they  have  here  to  do  not  only  with  a 
non-professional  preacher  but  with  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, and  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  the  friend  of 
princes,  and  of  great  statesmen  and  mighty  captains. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  yoimg  men  in  the  heat  of 
their  blood  and  the  glow  of  their  fancy  will  listen  with 
much  attention  to  sermons-  of  any  kind,  even  from  the 
b^t  preachers ;  but  if  they  will  not  receive  the  word 
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of  warning  from  such  a  prophet  as  Aristotle  they  will 
at  least  have  no  excuse  for  sneering  either  at  the 
doctor  or  the  doctrine.  In  him  they  will  find  no  sar- 
castic Cynic,  content  with  the  negative  pleasure  of 
snarling  from  his  private  kennel  at' the  faulti^  of  men, 
instead  of  rising  to  help  their  infirmities  ;  no  sickly 
devotee  whose  pi-iucipal  occupation  through  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  present  life  is  to  dream  and  maunder 
about  the  glories  of  the  future ;  no  curious  registrar 
of  morbid  frames  of  mind  or  dainty  nurse-'of  unpro-  , 
ductive  sentiment.  Such  caricatures  of  the  spiritual 
man,  justly  odious  to  the  vigorous,  generous,  and 
sanguineous  temper  of  youth,  may  bo  found  cropping 
out  largely  in  the  histories  both  of  philosophical  *rta 
religious  sectaries',  but  not  a  hint  of  them  appears  in 
the  thoroughly  masculine,  thoroughly  manly,  and 
thoroughly  healthy  Ethics  of  Aristotle.    ^|fc 

The  comer-stone  of  Aristotle's  moral  doctrine,  as  in 
that  of  Socrates,  lies  in  the  single  word  Xoyos,  which, 
whether  in  its  intenml  side  as  Reason,  or  with  its 
outer  face  as  Discotirse,  was  so  peculiarly  the  watch- 
word of  the  Hellenic  race.  "  Tlie  Greeks  seek  after 
wisdom  ;  "  and  wisdom,  or  (ro0(a,is  in  all  cases  the  re- 
sult, and  the  only  possible  result,  of  the  just  exercise 
of  Xoyoi  or  reason.  Wc  shall  not  therefore  expect  to 
find  in  the  Stagirite  any  fundamental  principle  differ- 
ent from  that  on  which  the  moral  doctrine  of^oci-ates 
rests — nay,  just  as  some  of  the  moat  characturistio 
maxims  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  pointed  out  in, 
and  no  doubt  were  actually  borrowed  from,  the  Old 
Testament,  even  so,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree,  was 
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tho  ethical  doctrine  of  Aristotle  borrowed  in  its  great 
leading  points  from  Socrates  and  Plato.  TLis  borrow- 
ing, however,  was  not  in  the  stylo  of  patchwork ;  it 
was  an  afluir  of  natural  growth.  What  we  find  in 
Aristotle  is  not  a  new  ethical  doctrine,  but  the  em- 
phasizing and  systematizing  of  certain  important  as- ' 
pects  of  an  old  doctrine.  Now  the  aspect  which  Aris- 
totle strongly  emphasizes  as  the  starting-]>oint  of  his 
ethical  teaching  is  the  Te\os  and  the  liya^ui'.  All 
men  profess  to  have  some  object  after  which  they 
strive  in  their  life  and  by  their  deeds ;  no  man  in 
this  world,  as  Goethe  says,  can  safely  live  at  ran- 
dom :  the  ship'  that  sails  at  random  will  be  wrecked 
even  in  a  calm,  and  tho  man  who  lives  at  nmdom  will 
be  ruined  without  the  help  of  any  positive  vice.  What 
then  is  it  tluit  men  must  projiOBO  to  themselves  as  the 
Tt\o?,  the  end,  object,  or  purpose  of  their  existence  ? 
Jpenerally,  all  men  profess  to  be  seeking  for  t^jje  ayaOov, 
or  the  Good.  Tlie  question,  therefore,  which  ethical 
Science  has.  to  answer  is,  ui  the  words  of  the  Westmin- 
iiter  Confession,  What  i*  the  chief  end  of  nuxn  ?  Wliat 
is  the  ultimate  aim  and 'highest  Good,  the  sumnmm 
honum,  of  which  the  creature  called  Man  is  capable? 
How  are  we  to  discover  this  ?  Plainly  in  the  same  way 
that  we  discover  the  chief  good  of  any  special  kind  of 
man, — a  man  exercising  any  special  professional  func- 
tion. What  is  tlie  mimmum  honum  of  a  flute-placer  ? 
Of  course  to  play  the  flute,  and  to  play  the  flute  well ; 
of  a  soldier,  to  figUt  well ;  of  a  shoemaker,  to  make 
-good  shoes;  of  a  brewer,  to  brew  good  beer  ;  ofafow-, 
ler,  to  snare  birds ;  and  of  an  angler,  to  hook  fish. 
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The  chief  end,  therefore,  of  any  creature  ia  found  by 
discovering  his  natural  work  or  business  in  the  world, 
— for  all  tlungs  are  full  of  labor,  and  a  man's  duty  is 
always  some  kind  of  work.  Ak,  then,  there  ia  a  specie  1 
work  for  the  flute-player  or  the  fowler,  which  deter- 
fbiues  his  chief  good,  so,  if  we  are  to  find  the  chief  em  1 
of  man,  we  must  put  our  finger  on  some  general  work 
or  business,  which  belongs  to  all'men  as  men,  and  not 
as  engaged  in  special  occupations  and  practising  partic- 
ular arts.  How  is  this  work  found  ?  Of  course'  by  fix- 
ing our  attention  on  the  differentiating  element  in  the 
human  creatui-o.  The  differentiating  element  m  birds 
is  wings,  in  fish  fins,  in  worms  rings.  By  this-  differ- 
entiation, stamj)ed'  on  every  creature  by  the  absolute 
dictatorship  of  Nature,  the  destiny  and  the  duty,  the 
privilege  and'  the  glory,  of  each  typo  of  organized  ex- 
istence is  inevitably  determined.  The  creuturo  has 
nothing  to  do  ini  tho  matter  but;  to  recognize  and  to 
obey  ;  unreasoning  creatures  unconsciously  and  blindly, 
reasoning  creatures  consciously  and  with  deliberate 
choice.  The  i)roper  work  of  man,  therefoi-e^  can  lie 
only,  in  what  in  him  is  most  distinctively  human ;  not 
thoretore  of  course  in  any  function  of  the  merely  vege- 
tative life  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  plant ;  nor 
againui  any  function  ot_the"  merelj^  sensuous^  life, 
which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  oxen ;  but  in  the  ex- 
emJHe  ^>f  tTut-tifiigiiTty  which  ho  alono  possesses,  and 
which  alqgfi.fitaiBUs  him  as^  distinctiyejy  human,  viz., 
Keason.  The  work  of  a,  man,^  accordingly,  and  the 
chief  end  of  all  men,  will  bo  an  energizing  of  the  soul 
according  to  reason,  <Jt  not  WttBoUt  reaiJbn  ;  and  a  life 
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according  to_rea8on  will  be  goodj  and  th^  cjijef  good ; 
MLj"not  only  80,  but  it  must  also  be  the  pleasore,  and 
the  highest  j^eaaure^f  thef  easoaable  being  wHo'leails 
sucE'a  life ;  for  the  p]eas\ire  of  every  creatureliM  in 
acting  freely  and  without  hindi-ancQ  according  to  its 
distinctive  nature  ;  and  a.s  horses  are  the  pleasure  e4 
the  rider,  and  views  of  the  landscape  jminter,  so  good 
actions  are  the  pleasure  of  good  men,  and  reasonable 
actions  the  delight  of  all  who  live  by  the  use  of  reason  ; 
80  much  80  indeed,  that  he  cannot  even  claim  to  be 
numbered  amongst  good  men,  who,  besides  doing  good  ' 
deeds,  does  not  likewise  rejoice  in  doing  such  deeds. 
Charity  given  with  an  unwilling  hand  is  not  charity ; 
it  is  a  boon  extorted. 

This  statement,  taken  almost  literally  from  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  the  Ethicg,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  make  the  moral  attitude  of  Aristotle  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  Ho  does  not  say,  with  Bentham 
and,,  the  modeni^itjlitariaria  -*'-Look  round  about 
yoii  for  what  ispleaaiuaJblc.;  and  tliat  which  afford? 
plcMUTO  Jo  j;qn^jind_taJtlie  greatest  possible  number 
of  creaturesrwith  whom  you  are  tocially  connected ^-^s 
your  duty:  "  but  he  looks  .about  to  find  your  distinc- 
tive excellence,  your  peculiar  faculty  among^ftU.  creat- 
ures,^ — "  fcxercise  that,"  he  says,  "  and  you  fulfil 
yo»n^e8yi)j[i,and_attain  your  chief  £qpd.  As  for 
■  glgasure,  that  you  will  have  also,  not  as  au  amulet 
hiing  about  your  neck,  but  in  the  very  necessity  of 
your  energy  exorcised  accordlng_to,ybur  special  nat-  . 
lire.  Cultivate  what  is  oobleat  in  you,  and  you 
Bannntfajjjj)  fjpfl  whnf,  js  most  agreeable.    TKe  doing 
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of  this,  howerer,  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  matter 
as  in  the,  mere  abstract  statement  might  appear.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  man,  no  doubt,  to  act  reasonably, 
that  is  virtuously,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  business  of 
a  bee  to  bag  honey ;  but  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  for 
the  bee  to  suck  honey  from  the  flowers  than  for  a 
man  to  force  fragrant  deeds  from  the  stuff  that  daily 
life  presents.  How  is  this  ?  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
compound  nature  of  man :  a  nature  not  compound 
only,  but  coi]}posed  of  parts  of  which  one  is  found  to 
be  often  strangely  at  variance  with  the  othersj  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that,  while  reason  is  the  distinctive 
faculty  of  man,  and  to  act  reasonably  is  at  once  his 
safety,  his  happiness,  and  his  glory,  he  bears  within 
himself  likewise  a  principle  of  unreason,  an  aXoyov 
opposed  to  his  \6yoi, — ^a  principle  in  the  normal  state 
of  man  altogbther  pependont  and  servile,  but  which, 
as  things  are,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  rebel,  assert  an 
unruly  independence,  and  even  cast  down  from  his 
throne  the  lawful  regent  of  the  soul.  This,  the  reader 
.will  remark,  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  with 
regoi'd  to  the  contrariety  of  Flesh  and  Spirit,  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Romans,  and  expressed  in  almost 
the  same  terms,  •  The  exact  words  of  Aristotle  are : 
"  21iere  appear  manifestli/  in  humiii  beings  some  strong 
naturaT tendencies  different  front  reason,  and  not  only 


this  remarkable  pecu 

]^liu  does  not  in  the  least  chanae  Iho  niituix)  of  human 
jjood  I  it  only  adds  to  it  another  element  which  makes 
Jfc  m  the  encTmore  glorious — Uio  clement  of  resistance^ 
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^trugfjle^  Ticfx)iar,  and  triumph. — of  course  always  •with 
the  necessary  alternative  of  possible  feebleness,  cow- 
ardice,' and  defeat.  ■*  And  the  same  fact, — the  same 
original  sin,  as  our  theologians  term  it,;— nicely  con- 
sidered, raises  a  noticeable  Question  about  the  origin 
of  laws  and  moral  obligation;  that  old  question  so 
often  discussed  by  the  Sophists,  and  ai-gued,  as  wo 
have  seen,  by  Socrates,  in  his  discourse  with  Hippia.s, 
whether  right  and  wrong  exist  by  nature  or  by  insti- 
tution, ^wrti,  as  they  expressed  it,  or  voiuq;  and  the 
answer  given  to  this  question  by  the  Stagirito,  char- 
acterized by  his  usual  good  sense,  is  that,  while  the 
detefUiinatiou  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  a  m"fi.tter  of 
arbifraty,  compulsory  imposition,  according-  to  the 
selfish  theory  of  Hobbes,  but  lies  deeply  rootedjii  the 

inneniio8trecessg|LaLk>iSJaiLS?i"'^''>_i*  J*Ja§.YSrthele8S 
rue  tliati_it  w  the jna^j;e  _of  man^jnpre  perhaps  than 

to  bring  out  wlmtjsjn  hiinr;^  andjihat  virtue,  in  fact, 
is  not  yijrtuc  till  the  jnbora  impulggs  towards  excel- 
lence have  been  fostered  and  strengthened  by  thpso" 
socjaLapjiBSSirwEch  lie  in  the  very  .primary  condi- 
tioi(a^_ofJhumMLjife.  '  We  arc  made  virtiiousj  there- 
fore, neither  by  nature,  nor  contrary  to  naturieTTlor 
indepeuJentty~"or"naturO)  but  wo  grow  virtuous  oy 
repeated  acts  ot  living  according  to  ^reasop,  i>S.  we 
loarn  tosee  by  using^ur^ejres.  Virtue  is^  in  fact,  a 
habit  ;*  and  as  one  fit  of  drunkenness  do^  not  make 

*  Jjc?  ^9(k;  Woj,  with  which  again  St.  Paul  agrees,  Ilebrews 
V,  14,  where  Aristotle's  favorite  word  is  used. 
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a  man  a  ^ankird,  so.'ltiine  act  of  generosity  does  not 
make  a  gRierous  ipan,  and  the  whole  roll  of  the  vir- 
tues pi-actise J  only  6nco  or  twice,  however  completely, 
does  not  make  a  virtuous  itiau.  Hence  the  immense 
importance  of  education,  ■vtjiich  other  animals  may 
dl»pcBse  with,  but  nut  njo^t^aud  on  which,  accordingly, 
both  Plato  and  Aristotle  Jnsist,  as  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  the  well-being,  -^^ether  of  the  individual  or  of 
society.  The  existence  of  innate  tendencies  towards ; 
tho.QQS!il,doe«£flt.Oi.tbe  least  impljjihat  human  nature ; 
iixat&_eauliL^agea_.wfiy  be  saJelxJefi  to  itsolft,  _.TUese 
good  tendencies  may  be  counteracted  by  opposite  ten- 
dengiea;  they  may  be  overwhelmed  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstance; they  may  bo  extingiiished ;  and  oxneri- 
ence  pix)ves  that  they  not  seldo©  are  exliffguished. 

Having  laid  this  sure  foundation  in  the  differentiat- 
ing element  of  man,  the  philosopher  might  naturally 
have  proceeded  to  prove  that,  assuming  man  to  be 
naturally  a  social  aloimal,  and  endowed  with  those  in-  - 
stincts  which  make  social  orsanization  necessarv  to 
his  normal  existence,  any  application  of  reason  to  social 
existence,  that  is,  every  assertion  of  pmctical  reason 
in  ^  creature  so  constituted,  is  what  wo  call  right,  and 
every  omissiSh  to  assert  it,  or  direct  assertion  of  the 
contrary,  is  what  we  call  wrong.  A  right  action  is  an 
action  according  to  tliw  real  constitution  of  things, 
^hich  reality  it  is  the"  business  of  reason  to  discern ; 
a  wrong  act  is  an  wX  in  contra vcutiou  of  the  real 
constitution  of  things,  and  can  be  jKjrformed  only 
when  reason  is  nndoveloped  or  asleep,'  or  by  some 
violent  impulse  or  blind  illusion  led  astray :  it  is  an 
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a&t  insulated,  Contumacious,  and  rebellious,  issuing 
necessarily  in  confusion  and  chaos  and  ruin ;  for  no 
.  single  unit  in  a  complej;  whole  can  assert  its  mere 
capricious  independent  self  in  practical  denial  of  the 
totality  to  which  it  belongs,  without  producing  discom- 
fort at  first,  and  ultimately,  being  crushed  by  the  firm 
compactness  of  the  mighty  machinery  which  it  has 
recklessly  dared  to  disturb.  How  this  might  have 
been  demonstrated  in  detail  the  i-eader  of  the  preced- 
ing discourse  on  Socrates  cannot  bo  ignorant;  but 
however  much  it  lay  in  his  way,  the  Stagirito  in  his 
Nicomachean  treatise  did  not  choose  t<i  enter  upon 
this  theme.  For  this  procedure  he  may  have  had  two 
sufficient  reasons ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  ho  may  have 
thought  that  view  of  the  matter  lay  too  obviously  in 
the  whole  scheme  and  handling  both  of  Plato  and 
Socrates,  to  bo  susceptible  of  much  novelty  at  his 
hands ;  and  in  the  second  place  ho  may  have  consid- 
ered such  a  demonstration,  however  cogent  in  a  book, 
to  be  less  practically  useful  than  some  test  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  he  might  be  able  to  formulate.  And  in 
the  test  which  he  hits  upon,  as  we  sliall  presently  see, 
it  is  qiiite  evident  that  practical  utility  rather  tliau 
theoretic  invulnerability  was  his  main  object ;  luid 
this  is  precisely  what,  in  consistency  at  once  with  tho 
natm-e  of  the  subject,  and  his  ^vu  introductory  obser- 
vatious,  ho  was  directly  led  to  do.  His  test  was 
simjily  this,  thatjrirtue,  or  right  conduct,  is  generally 
found  in  the  mean  between  two  extremes .;jC3j;  though 
there  may  ^  the~iamo"difliculty  in  pronouncing  about 
the  quality  of  particular  actions,  sometimes,  as  there  is 
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ini^p;qnouncing_a!iouttlio_R^  any 

individual,  yet,  upon  aJ)coad  view  of  bath  casen,  noth- 
ing seems  more  obvious  and  more  certain  than  that  the 
nnUeoitliy  condition,  whether  of  body  6r'BdtI^,  is  chiefly 
indicated  by  some  deficiency  or  excess.  .  In  other  wordsjv 
vil'tue  is  a  medium,  ft  bjilnnnB,  f.  proportion,  a  Hymn^n-  ) 
try,  a  harmony^a  nice  adjuatiftent  of  the  force  of  each 
part  in  reference  to  tho  calculated  action  of  the  whole. 
Now,  it  will  at  once  bo  seen  that  this  principle  is  not 
put  forth  as  anything  new  ;  its  truth  rather  consists 
ih  its  antiqtiity,  and  in  tho  dee|)-i*ooted  experience  o£ 
all  human  individuals  and  all  human  associations.  It 
is  a  principle  which  forms  part  of  the  proverbial  wis- 
dom of  all  peoples;  and  the  Greeks  especially  from - 
tho  oldest  times  were  strong  on  this  point,  Mj/Sii' 
ayov — (itTpov  aptarov — jran-i  /icoxo  to  Kparoi  ^cos  uyiratrfv 
— were  maxims  familiar  to  every  Greek  ear  long  before 
Aristotle ;  and  in  the  realm  of  speculation,  the  apt^/xos, 
or  numbe)-  of  Pythagoras,  when  applied  to  morals, 
i-eally  meant  nothing  else.  So  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  we  find  the  well-known  utterances — "  Ilast 
tliou  found  Itoney  f  eat  so  much  as  is  mj/icient  for 
tliee,  lest  thou  be  filed  therewitli  and  vomit  it."  And 
again :  "  J5«  not  righteous  ovm-muc^,  neither  make 
thyself  overwise  y  why  shoiddst  thou  destroy  thysdff 
Hdnot  overmuch  wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish  :  why 
slwvddst  thou  die  before  thy  lime/"  And  our  Shake- 
speare, whoso  plays  are  a  grand  equestrian  march  of  all 
wisdom,  says  to  the  same  effect  in  his  own  admirable 
stylo—  . 
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"  These  Tiolent  delights  hnvo  vioVlDt  ends, 
And  in  thoir  triumph  die  :  like  fire  and  ponrdcr 
Which,  aa  they  kiss,  consume.     The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  ovm  dclioiouRuesa,  '' 

And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite  :'■ 
Therefore  love  moderately  ;  long  love  doth  so ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow." 

/^  What  Aristotle  enunciated  therefore  was  merely  the 
most  commonplace  wisdom ;  and  bo  much  the  better. 
CouuBonplace  wisdom  Ls  the  best  kind  of  wisdom  for 
common  needs  and  every-duy  occasions.  It  is  toO  late 
in  the  day  now,  and  was  too  late  in  Aristotle's  time 
certainly,  to  be  discovering  altogetlicr  new  rules  for 
keeping  the  consciences  and  the  stomachs  off  the 
human  millions  in  good  order.  Tilings,  absolutely 
necessary  to  healthy  existence  were  necessarily  known 
from  the  earliest  ages,  unless  indeed  wo  imagine  that 
the  primeval  man  was  created  in  a  -state  of  physical 
and  moral'  disease,  that  be  might  grope  and  blunder 
his  way. into  health,  as  dome  theorLsts  assert  that  ho 
groped  and  blundered  his  way  from  a  tiger  into  a- 
'  moral  being,  and  from  a  monkey  into  a  man.  So  far, 
unquestionably,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  was  right : 
there  are  no  discoveries  to  be  made  in  morals.  We 
do  not  discover  the  sun ;  we  only  i-ecognizo  it  when  the 
clouds  are  blown  and  the  rain  has  exhausted  itself. 
So  it  is  in  morals — in  the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  comoth  into  the  world.  ,  We  do  not  discover 
moral  piinciples  by^-a  fingering  induction,  or  in  any 
other  way;  wo  mei-ely  remove  obstructions;  wo  can 
apply  the  bellows  also  and  blow  the  small  spark  into  a 
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mighty  flaine.  Oui^  endeavors  therefore  as  preachers, 
and  as  philosophers,  like  Aristotle,  are  not  in  vain. 
Wo  have  much  to  do,  if  not  in  the  way  of  discovering 
absohitely.  new  principles,  certainly  in  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  of  applying  those  principles.  A  burning- 
glass  when  first  invented  did  not  discover  the  aim ;  it 
utilized  the  sun.  And  in  the  same  way  the  institu- 
tion of  every  new  church  ov  the  establishment  of  every 
new  school  is  an  invention  in  morals,  though  not  a  dis- 
covery of  a  new  moral  principle.  Sabbath-schools  were 
a  discovery  in  morals ;  Voluntary  Churches  were  a  dis- 
covery in  morals ;  Reform  Bills  were  a  discovery  in 
morals.  And  in  the  world  of  books,  we  must  suy  also 
that  the  principle  of  the  mean  asserted  aud  systemati- 
cally set  forth  iu  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  was  a  gilfCl 
discovery  iu  moral  philosophy.  The  discovery  con- 
sisted in  the  sagacity  which  seized,  among  a  thousand 
others,  a  floating  proverb,  as  alone  fit,  or  mainly  fit,  for 
being  made  the  corner-stone  of  a  compreheusivo  canon 
of  human  conduct.  To  i>ick  iip  a  rough  stomi  from 
the  road,  and  polish  it,  and  set  it  in  a  ring,  and  carve 
upon  it  the  signature  of  the  king's  imperial  will,  is  no 
muall  achievement ;  and  this  simile  precisely  appraises 
the  merit  of  the  Stagirite,  in  reference  to  that  old 
maxim  /xijScf  aya>',  which  we  just  quoted.  He  has 
stamped  it  with  the  authority  of  his  own  regal  intel- 
lect, in  a  manner  itjjpealing  not  less  effectively  to  the 
analytic  habits  of  tho. scientific  man,  than  to  the  broad 
views  so  dear  to  the  so-called  practical  man.  And 
that  he  was  grandly  right  in  seizing  u])on  this  rule  of 
conduct,  no  person  who  has  ever  seriously  applied 
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himself  to  ti^e  windom  of  life,  as  to  the  one  tiling  need- 
ful, will  have  any  difficulty  in  admitting.  For  there 
ix  hardly  a  liian  of  any  self-knowledge  who  will  not  bo 
willing  to  confess  that  the  greatest  blunders  he  has 
made  in  the  difficult  game  of  life  have  arisen  from  Ui» 
neglect  of  this  rule,  as  his  most  signal  successes  have 
sprung  from  the  observance  of  it.  The  attainment  of 
thiti  golden  mean,  indeed,  in  one  shapei  or  another,  is 
the  constant  problem  of  existence ;  and  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  defects  of  moral  charact«r  which 
do  not  arise  either  from  a  certain  feebleness  and  defici- 
ency of  some  neces.sary  practical  energy,  or  from  the 
exaggeration  and  niiuapplication  of  virtues — a  misap- 
])Iication,  bo  it  observed,  which  almost  always  proceeds 
from  an  excess ;  for  as  a  mother  is  apt  to  havo  her  pet 
child,  and  an  old  maid  her  green  parrot,  her  Skyo 
terrier,  or  her  tortoise-shell  cat,  on  which  she  spends 
the  overflow  of  her  non-utilized  sympathies,  so  every 
man  is  apt  to  have  his  pet  virtue,  his  idol  excellence, 
on  which  he  ^prides  himself,  and  of  which  he  is  fond 
of  making  a  parade  on  all  proper  and  improper  occa^ 
sions.  It  is  the  excessive  sway  of  the  favorite  affec- 
tion that  makes  a  niim  blind  to  discera  and  weak  to 
prevent  it*  improper  application.  This  is  a  gi-eat 
truth — and  somewhat  of  a  comfortable  truth,  too ;  for 
to  sin  by  excess  of  good  is  always  better  than  to  offend 
from  pure  vicipusnesa ;  and  man  is  upon  tho  whole 
(notwithstanding  tho  floating  lies  of  tho  hour,  and  the 
Devil's  Paradise  in  New  York)  a  blundering  rather 
than  a  diabolical  creatui-o.  The  importante  of  Aris- 
totle's rule  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  regulative 
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principle  of  universal  application ;  and  in  thia  way  It 
may  well  bo  taken  in  the  left  hand,  along  with  the 
golden  rule  in  the  right  hand,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  they  would  do  unto  you ; "  for  thia  sacred 
sentence  is  founded  on  a  just,  delicate,  and  broad  sym- 
pathy, and  belongs  i-ather  to  the  emotional  element — 
the  moral  steam,  so  to  speak — of  our  nature,  which, 
to  avoid  great  perils,  must  s-hvays  bo  atisociatcd  with 
the  regulJitive  principle  of  the  mean,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  These  two  famous  maxims  indeed  may, 
for  practical  purposes,  bo  regarded  as  complimentary 
of  each  other.  For  persons  in  whom  the  sympathetic  ■ 
emotions  predominate  are  often  deficient  in  the  regula- 
tive faculty ;  while  thoso  whoso  power  of  regulation  is 
great  have  sometimes  little  to  regulate,  and,  like  a 
great  commander  with  few  soldiers,  make  a  very  poor 
appearance  in  the  battle-field.  In  the  stniggle  of  life, 
the  man  whose  sympathetic  unselfish  impulses  are 
strong  will  perhaps  find  moni  benefit  from  the  constant 
reference  to  Aristotle's  mean  than  oven  to  the  Scriptural 
golden  rule ;  while  the  well-tempered  Aristotelian  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  it  for  his  advantage  to  inquire 
whether  the  even  pace  at  which  he  goes  is  not  as  much 
owing  to  the  dulness  of  the  charger's  blood  as  to  the 
skill  with  whiQh  the  rider  wields  the  rein.  For  there 
is  no  single  md^im  in  morals  that  will  conduct  a  mim 
through  all'l^ra^ioal  difficulties  without  the  considoi-a- 
tion  of  some  othe^  Aiaxim  qualifying  it,  and  perhaps, 
for  the  nonce,  giving  it  a  flat  couti-adictiou  ;  as  I  have 
known  a  gentlemaii  who  confessed  to  me  that  by  noth- 
ing had  he  been  led  into  so  many  serious  blunders  as 
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by  tbo  iudiscriminate  application  of  this  very  text, 
"  Do  unto  othei-s,"  etc. ;  for,  being  a  man  of  a  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy,  and  not  Laving  learned  that  the  golden 
Vule  applies  only  to  that  which  we  hold  in  common 
with  our  fellow-men,  and  not  to  those  points  on  which 
wo  differ,  he  was  constaiitly  led  into  a  course  of  be- 
havior towards  certain  persons,  meant  by  him  as  a 
great  kindness,  but  taken  as  a  seripus  oiTence.  While 
ho  wished  not  to  be  troublesome,  he  was  considered 
to  be  neglectful ;  while  ho  abstained  from  mentioning 
certain  subjects  for  fear  of  rousing  painful  feelings,  he 
was  accused  of  coldness  and  indifference;  while  ho 
meant  to  bo  fiauk  and  confiding,  he  was  mot  with 
a  rebuff  that  he  was  rude  and  impertinent..  All 
tbuj  shows  how  little  mere  preaching  and  ]mrading 
of  general  maxims  has  to  do  with  the  difficult  task 
of  the  formation  of  character ;  and  no  writer  dot 
serves  greater  praise  for  having  gravely  enunciated  this 
truth  than  the  author  of  the  JViconiachean  JSlhics. 
In  order  fully  to  realize  the  value  of  the  Aristotelian 
mean  in  the  conduct  civile,  we  may  follow  the  method 
of  the  great  nTdrolffiir^SajUJ  ainO  cull  »  few  examples 
At  random  jSc^itayeuriticution.  We  shall  take  three 
virtues — courage,  ti-uthfulness,  sdf-esteem — and  seo 
how  distinctly  they  stand  out  each  as  the  middle-point 
of  two  vicious  extremes.  That  coumgo  is  the  mean 
between  cowardice  and  rashness  does  not  require  to 
be  told :  but  what  a  wide  field  of  ef  cration  does  this 
triad  open  to  us,  while  we  |>roceed  to  realize  it  in 
education,  and  in  the  conduct  of  public  affaii-s,  .and  in 
the  events  of  life  !    What  ^ico  judgment  is  required 
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to  know  at  rnxAt  exact  point  tho  too  much  and  the 
too  little  commences,  where  the  right  way  swerves 
into  an  error  of  which  the  consequences  May  be  iucal- 
culaklo !  For  the  moan  point  lis  vaf iablo ;  and  the 
hesitation  which  would  be  prudence  in  one  person,  or 
on  one  occasion,  is  cowardice  in  another.  A  sailor 
sailing  without  a  chart  among  blind  reefs  and  strong 
currents — such  as  occur  everywhere  in  the  8hctluud 
seas — can  scarcely  be  too  cautious ;  with  a  soldier,  a 
bold  dash  into  a  difficulty  with  a  feailessness  which 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  i-ashftess  is  some- 
times the  neofest  road  to  a  brilliant  success.  And  as 
good  amusements  are  a  mimicry  of  life,  there  is  a 
moment  at  bowls,  or  croquet,  or  backgammon,  or  even 
deliberate  whist,  when  tho  fortune  of  a  whole  game 
may  depend  on  a  move  which  at  other  times  would 
bo  either  tho  most  stupid  ignorance  or  tho  most  reck- 
less folly.  The  wisdom  of  life,  considered  as  a  battle, 
depends  at  every  moment  on  the  skill  to  know  when 
to  advance  and  when  to  retreat,'  when  to  dash  on  with 
the  spear,  and  when  to  crouch  behind  the  shield  ;  to 
know  this  moment  is  to  know  the  just  mean  between 
rashness  and  cowardice,  which  the  Greeks  by  a  very 
significant  name  called  manhood  (diSpeiorr/s)  or  courage. 
Take  another  virtue.  Of  all  commodities  in  tho  world, 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  is  truth.  If,  indeed, 
all  men  went  about  the  streets,  like  Socrates,  in  search 
of  nothing  but  truth,  and  thanking  everybody  most 
fervidly  for  any  contribution  to  his  stock  of  it,  eVen 
in  the  most  disagreeable  shajie,  truthfulness  would  be 
an  easy  virtue ;  as  easy  for  a  human  being,  one  might 
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imagine,  as  for  a  quick  fount^iin  to  lipoiit  water,  and 
for  un  eager  firo  to  8|)it  flame.  But  we  nil  know  it 
is  not  80 — rather  quite  otbcrwiso,  for  truth  is  an 
article  to  which,  except  in  so  far  as  particular  truths 
may  happen  to  prop  up  their  prejudices,  to  flatter 
their  vanity,  and  to  inflate  their  conceit,  many  pcr^uns 
have  serious  objections.  To  fling  it  in  their  face  is 
to  insult  them;  to  put  it  down  their  throats,  even 
witli  a  silver  spoon  and  sugar-candy,  a  difllcult  opera- 
tion. Hence,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  not  Ipeaking  too  much  tinth,  lest  we  frighten 
people,  and  not  speaking  too  little,  lest  wo  learn  alto- 
gether to  live  upon  lies.  In  mi.xed  society,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  all  sorts  of  vain  and 
self-impOrtant  persons,  the  i-ulo  is  generally  adopted 
of  speaking  as  little  truth  us  possible — that  is,  ua  little 
Berious  tnith  about  important  matters ;  for  truth  about 
trifles  will  discompose  no  one.  But  this  conventional 
reticence  is  by  no  means  the  lita-orrji  which  a  reason- 
able compliance  with  the  Aristotelian  rule  in  this  case 
would  retjuire  ;  for  though  a  6Hrj)lus  of  truth  is  sure 
to  make  society  uncomfortable,  and  a  dehigo  of  it 
makes  it  impossible,  a  great  deficiency  will  certainly 
make  it  tame  and  stupid ;  and  this  is  the  exlreu^e  to 
which,  in  this  country,  we  have  lately  been  drifting 
with  a  gentle,  but  not  the  less  a  dunge.ous,  current. 
Even  in  our  pulpits  we  find  a  sort  of  cowardice  some- 
times formally  enthi-oncd,  and  a  tamo  coldness  set  up 
as  the  standard  ip  a  place  where,  above  all  others, 
an  indiscreet  fervor  might  occasionally  be  allowed  to 
pass  for  full  cousin  to  the  greatest  excellence.    Take 
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again,  self-esteem,  whicli  is  partly  an  instinct,  partly 
with  wise  men  the  result  of  that  8clf-knowlc<lgo  which 
long  and  varied  experience  ought  always  to  produce. 
This  ia  a  moral  mean  iMJrhiips  even  tv.ctc  difficult  to 
strike  than  truthfulness ;  for  in  speaking,  or  rather  not 
speaking,  the  truth,  the  ))rincipal  difliculty  a  wIko  man 
han  to  deal  widi  is  the  weakness  of  a  brother ;  where- 
as, in  estimating  himself,  the  wisest  man  is  constantly 
liable  to  be  bribed  by  that  lovo  of  self  which,  indeed, 
is  the  necessary  root  of  our  vitality,  but  never  can  be 
the  blooming  crown  of  our  glory.  lu  reference  to 
this  quality,  the  general  tendency  of  the  world  is  to- 
wards over-estimate  ;  most  persons  are  a{)t  to  measure 
too  highly  the  value  of  their  own  particular  strong 
point,  and  to  under-estitnate,  or  altogether  misprize,  . 
that  of  their  neighbors;  as  a  gentleman  in  the  month 
of  August  scouring  the  moora  in  triumph  with  a  gun 
will  be  apt  to  think  himself  a  much  more  suiilimo 
character  than  a  poet  lying  lazily  on  a  heather  brae, 
and  spinning  out  pretty  fancies  to  the  tune  of  a 
brown  bum  that  eddies  lazily  round  au  old  gi'anite 
boulder ;  while  the  rhymer,  on  the  other  baud,  thinks 
it  a  daintier  occupation  to  sympathize  ([uietly  with 
feathered  life  than  to  take  it  away  with  powder  and 

shotw  '  So  it  ia  with  us  all,  women  as  well  as  men — 

f 

"  If  a  fair  girl  has  but  a  pretty  face, 
She  has  the  wit  to  know  it." 

And  there  is  no  i-eason  why  she  should  not  know  it. 
If  a  woman  does  not  know  her  points,  according  to  a 
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high  authority,  she  cannot  even  dresa  well;  only,  ex- 
pcrienco  has  i)roved  that  the  less  men  and  women 
think  alx)ut  their  strong  points,  exce{>t,  of  courBC, 
when  they  are  dressing,  the  better;  for  there  is  no 
more  certain  way  of  committing  nuicidu  on  the  higher 
moral  nature  than  by  falling  in  love  with  dui-selves. 
In  reference  to  this  matter,  therefore,  it  may  bo 
thought  that  tho  other  and  lcs8  common  extreme  is 
the  more  safe — it  is  better  to  think  too  lowly  of  our- 
ftelves  than  too  highly.  And  it  is  a  fact,  capable  of 
being  proved  from  a  hundred  biographies,  that  tho 
greatest  .men  have  been  the  lea.st  given  to  self  glorifi- 
cation ;  that  modesty,  as  is  commonly  said,  is  the  inva- 
riable accompaniment  of  genuine  power,  while  forward 
conceit,  and  empty  inflation,  and  boastful  exhibition  of 
all  kinds,  are  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  young, 
the  superficial,  and  tho  small.  The  under-estimate  of 
self  often  found  in  connection  with  the  highest  genius, 
especially  in  tho  early  period  of  its  experiments,  arises 
naturally  from  tho  high  ideal  of  perfection,  by  the  con- 
templation of  which  excellence  grows.  No  young  man 
who  puis  a  few  well-adjusted  and  well-toned  figures 
together  on  a  pieco  of  danvas  can  know,  and  certainly 
ought  never  to  imagine,  that  ho  carries  Ila])hacl  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  something  better  than  both,  per- 
haps, in  his  bosom.  But  though  this  bo  true,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  not  seen  more  snd  mistakus 
made  in  life  by  pcr.sons  who  were  rather  depressed  by 
too  little  than  elevated  by  too  much  self-esteem.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  conceit  so  natural  to 
young  men  is  given  to  them  by  a  gracious  provision 
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as  a  superfluity  that  ia  sure  to  be  pruned  off.  The 
world  ia  constantly  employed  in  pulling  down  out- 
raguo\i8  conceit ;  but  when  a  poor  fellow  starts  in  the 
hot  race  of  life,  alHict^d  with  that  disease  which  the 
Greeks  call  Bvaonrla,  or  Mtficult-facalness — that  is,  so 
modest  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  a  follow-bcing  in  the 
face — I  must  confess,  though  I  liave  a  kindly  feeling 

wards  a  person  so  deficient  which  I  never  can  have 
to  the  BUtai't  and  pert  self-conscious  manikin,  I  feel 
that  the  defect  6i  the  one  is  a  much  greater  misfoi-tune, 
and  a  malady  much  more  difficult  to  cure,  than  the 
excess  of  the  other.  With  some  pei-sons,  and  indeed 
whole  families,  the  tendency  to  underrate  their  own 
capacity  acts  like  a  positive  taint  in  the  blood ;  it  cuts 
the  wing  from  hope,  dulls  the  nerve  of  aspiration,  and 
palsies  the  arm  of  action.  It  makes  an  honest  man 
useless  where  God  has  put  him,  and  o|>ens  the  <loor 
for  «»  dishonest  man  with  a  little  natural  confidence 
to  do  badly  what  the  honest  man  for  sheer  lack  of 
confidence  has  not  been  able  to  do  at  all.  The  man 
of  defective  self-esteem  thus  commits  two  great  wrongs 
— he  wrongs  himself,  because  he  allows  lumself  to  be 
shunted  out  of  his  natural  sphere,  and  bt;comea  a 
hindrance  where  ho  might  have  been  a  help ;  and  he 
wrongs  the  public,  which  lacks  both  the  iiLsight  and 
the  leisure  to  drag  modest  merit  from  its  den  and  to 
look  with  an  unwinking  eye  on  the  juggling  glamoury 
of  the  bold  pretender. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  phases  of  individual  char- 
actor  and  the  experiences  of  pei-sonal  life  that  tlio  va- 
lidity of  the  Aristotelian  standard   of  well-being  "Is 
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Rtrongly  aRHertml.  In  every  spliere  of  exLitence  through 
the  variouR  drama  of  tho  cosmos,  wo  find  the  Bame 
principle  in  o))«ration.  And  wo  may,  without  qnulifi- 
cation,  broadly  pronounce  that  the  world  is  {\  Kuo-^ot, 
an  ordoi-ed  and  garninhud  whole,  only  in  ro  fur  aa  it  is 
held  together  by  tho  hannonizing  law  of  tho  mean ; 
otherwiHe  it  jerks  anundur,  and  through  violent  excess 
bolts  into  chaos.  Take  what  wo  ca)l  Health,  for  in- 
stance :  wliat  is  it  but  the  rhythmical  medium  of  nor- 
mal pulse  between  tho  excess  of  fever  and  the  defect  of 
fbobloneas?  which  two  extremes,  as  tho  common  say- 
ing is,  necessarily  meet;  for  they  aro  both  equally 
removed  from  healthy  life,  and  sisters-iiterino  tp  death 
and  dissolution.  Then,  again,  what  is  Beauty  ?  A 
power  which  all  feel,  but  few  cai>  define ;  neither  shall 
I  attempt  to  define  it  now.  liut  one  thing  at  least  in 
reference  to  it  is  quite  plain,  that  it  is  always  a 
medium  betwixt  two  extremes,  or,  what  comes  to  tlio 
same  thing,  a  marriage  of  extremes.  For  by  such  a 
marriage,  as  we  see  iu  the  commonest  processes  of 
chemical  action,  a  mean  product  i*  produced  of  a  com- 
paratively mild  and  innocuous  character.  The  corro- 
sive acid  or  alkali  is  annihilated  and  a  neutral  salt 
comes  to  view.  Exactly  so  in  works  of  nature  or  art 
on  which  the  imagination  can  pleasantly  dwell.  No 
extreme  is .  beautiful.  Tlio  extreme  of  force  over- 
whelms ;  the  extreme  of  gentleness  enfeebles  and  cWr- 
vates.  Therefore,  to  make  a  handsome  man,  wo  must 
borrow  a  few  tricks  of  gi-aco  from  tho  female ;  and  to 
make  a  woman  who  sliall  bo  more  than  an  animated 
rose  or  primrose,  we  must  find  her  infected  with   a 
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oortaia  doao  of  (innncsH  and  enorgy  from  the  male.  A 
mere  inusculino  creature,  composej  altogether  of  the 
extreme  of  Htrcngth  and  force,  is  disngreeuble,  and  often 
unbearable ;  a  mere  f*-niiniue  creature  in  the  extreme 
of  delicacy,  however  liuoly  tinted  with  the  "  dolce  mis- 
turn  di  rota  e  di  liffimtro"  which  Ariosto  lautla,  if  uhe 
is  capable  only  of  a  gentle  Hiuile  and  a  sufb  carestt,  very 
soon  becomct)  tiresome.  Hlie  in  .the  extreme  of  the 
mere  woman,  and,  like  a  cooing  turtle-dove,  soon  sati- 
ates; and  at  the  apparition  of  such  an  unfeutherod 
j)igeon  wo  yawn,  as  from  the  fuUy-dpveloped  uniuiti- 
gutcd  male  bear  we  shrink.  But  it  is  in  the  great 
movements  of  the  social  world — an  tlie  rise  and  fall  of 
stock  and  commercial  speculatioitH — no  less  than  in  the 
slow  changes  and  violent  revolutions  of  Cliurches  and 
States,  tiiat  the  operation  of  the  Aristotelian  mean  is 
most  strikingly  exemplified.  Moderation,  indeed.  Both 
in  Church  and  State,  and  on  'Change,  is  tl>e  one  great 
condition  of  safety — no  proposition  in  Euclid  is  more 
certain  than  this:  but  th«ugh  this  bo  the  wixilom  of 
government  and  of  trade,  it  is  a  wisdom  which  j»oliti- 
cal,  commercial,  and  ecclesiastical  adventurers  in  all 
ages  have  been  slow  to  leam  ;  and  in  public  life  we 
constantly  meet  with  [)ei'sons  who  act  and  speak  as  if 
they  belWed  that  the  triumph  of  an  extreme  view  is 
ever  the  trium[>h  of  right,  and  that  the  well-being  of 
communities  consists  in  the  unlimited  sway  of  one 
party  and  the  complete  annihilation  of  all » others. 
And  it  may  bo  said  also,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
warnings  of  centuiies  of  bloody  exjwrience,  the  man 
or  the  party  that  takes  the  strong  one-sided  violent 
8* 
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view  has,  on  critical  occoKlons,  tlio  Ix'st  clianco  to  suc- 
ceed. Witwlom  in  tho  days  of  Solomon  lifted  uj)  lier 
voice  in  the  Rtreets,  BUd  was  not  licanl.  It  is  oven  so 
now.  .  Tho  streets  are  not  the  place  for  wisdom. 
Wistlom  requires  calm  reflection;  but  tho  streets  nro 
full  of  hiirry  and  bustle.  Aristotle  had  a  serene  con- 
tempt for  tho  multitude,  and  tho  multitude  have  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  Aristotle.  When  you  bring  a 
multitude  of  men  together  to  be  harangued,  violent 
and  extreme  opinions  jjronounced  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage are  ftpt  to  be  tlio  most  popular.  A  one-sided 
view  taxes  thought  less ;  a  one-sided  speech  flatters  an 
ignorant  audience,  who  are  capable  only  of  one  idea — 
at  least  only  of  one  at  a  time— and  who  delight  to  hug 
themselves  in  the  fancy  that  thei-e  is  no  other  idea  iu 
the  universe.  And  the  natural  leader  of  a  multitude 
so  affected  is  not,  of  course,  your  man  of  many 
thoughts,  your  Aristotle,  yftur  Shakespeare,  your 
Goethe,  but  your  well-packed,  self-contained,  little 
man,  full  of  bottled  fire  impatient  to  burst  forth,  who 
marches  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  capable  only  of 
one  aspect  of  things,  and  wlio,  if  tho  notion  by  wiiioh 
he  is  governed  hapj)en8  to  junij)  with  the  humor  of 
the  time,  shall  become  the  deraagague  of  the  lunir,  or, 
if  circumstances  favor,  the  dictator  of  the  age.  When, 
indeed,  we  consider  the  undeniable  fact  that  great 
social  clianges  are  generally  effccteil  through  tho  agency 
of  excited  multitudes  and  highly  stimulated  parties,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  tho  result  so  often  exhibited  in 
history.  That  result  shows  bloody  civil  wars  instead  of  • 
peaceful  arrangement;  faction  instead  of  patriotism; 
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and  an  oscillation  between  feverish  cxtromoH,  inntead 
of  a  well-calciilutod  balance  of  social  forceB.  Tlie  revo- 
lutions and  roforniH  which  fill  the  niout  interenting. 
pages  of  history  teem  with  oxani])leH  of  this  kind.  These 
revolutions  and  reforms  are  of  two  kinds — remedial 
and  constructive,  or  disintegrating  and  destrutftivo ; 
and  the  history  of  both  equally  illustrates  the  hopoless- 
ness — perhaps  it  were  more  correct  to  suy  the  impossi- 
bility— of  ex[>ccting  wisdom  and  moderation  to  perform 
a  prominent  part  in  the  nianagc-ment  of  the  congregated 
millions  of  diverse  and  hostile-minded  men  under  the 
passionate  influences  that  accompany  organic  change. 
For  these  things  are  generally  done  in  the  manner  of 
a  battle  ;  parties  get  heated  ;  the  blood  is  up  ;  first  ink 
is  shed  in  oceans,  then  gall,  then  blood  ;  and  who'-  ex- 
pects moderation  from  men  with  partisan  pens  or 
poignards  in  their  hands,  and  carrying  on  a  systematic 
trade  in  all  sorts  of  tnisrepresentatioh,  slander,  and 
lies?  We  read  sometimes,  indeed,  of  a  whole  people 
having  by  a  happy  accident  found  out  their  wisest,  man 
— as  in  the  notable  example  of  Solon — and  oligarchs 
and  democrats  voluntarily  submittuig  themselves  to 
'him  as  a  just  and  legal  arbiter.  The  result  in  this 
oase,  as  we  read,  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  wise  man  prodticed  a  wise  constitution.  The  con- 
tending claims  of  the  adverse  parties  were  adj^isted 
with  moduratiai,n ;  and  a  mingled  (wlity,  presenting  a 
just  medium  between  oligarchy,  the  cold  solfi.shness  of 
the  few,  and  dinnocracy,  the  overbearing  insolence  of 
the  many,  was  the  result.  But  nothing  human  is  per- 
manent ;    and  the  next  changes  did  i»ot  proceed  so 
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oomfortablj.  The  democracy,  inflated  with  their  mil- 
itary Buccessen  at  Marathon  and  Salamtft,  would  toler- 
ate no  check  ;  their  Areo[)agns,  or  House  of  Lords, 
was  shorn  of  all  influence ;  the  extravagant  ambition 
of  their  popular  assemblies  was  fooled  to  the  top  of  its 
bent  by  the  unprincipled  brilliancy  of  adventurers  like 
Alcibiades ;  the  constant  necessity  of  maintaining  po- 
litical influence  by  flinging  sops  to  a  greedy  multitude 
produced,  as  wo  see  in  America  at  the  present  hour,  a 
corruption  of  public  morals,  and  a  deterioration  of  the 
character  of  public  men,  against  which  all  paftriotio 
remonstrances  were  weak :  faction  assumed  the  helm  ; 
venality  became  law  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  danger, 
when  tlio  young  Macedonian  snake  might  yet  liave 
been  crushed,  there  was  found  only  one  honest  man 
among  the  noisy  harangucrs  of  the  Pnyx.  And  to  him 
tlicy  listened  only  when  it  was  too  late.  Thus,  by  ther 
excessi  of  democratic  polity  fostered  by  Pericles,  the 
iusolcice  of  democratic  ambition  spurred  by  Alcibiades, 
the  languor  that  followed  the  over-exertion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  the  corruption  that  belongs  to 
every  extreme  fonu  of  government,  Athens  forfeited 
lier  short  lease  of  brilliant  liberty,  and  became  a  slave 
for  moi-e  than  two  thousand  years.  A  similar  scene 
was  exhibited  in  the  Roman  Forum,  which,  however, 
I  must  refrain  from  jiainting  out  in  detail  heire.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  so  long  as  a  moderate  balance  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  was  maintained,  the 
aristocratic  Republic  of  Rome  pros[)ered  "at  homo  and 
conquered  abroad  ;  but  no  sooner  had  tho  democracy, 
by  tho  Ilortensiah  Law  of  B.c'.  286,  assert^'d  the  right 
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of  acting  alono  in  legislative  mnaHureii,  without  the  co- 
operatiott  of  the  Roman  Hooso  of  T>ord8  (that  is,  the 
Senate),  than  the  bcoU  of  dcstniotion  was  sown.  The 
two  jwrties  were  now  planted  face  to  face  on  independ- 
ent ground ;  two  masters  in  the  same  house  claimed 
e((ual  power ;  the  jxiaceful  balance  became  a  battle- 
field ;  assassinations  in  the  Forum  were  the  harbingers 
of  butcheries  in  protracted  dramas  of  civil  slaughter  ; 
violence  was  followed  by  exhaustion ;  and  on  the 
bloody  steps  of  a  democratic  Tribunate  'the  armed 
nursling  of  the  democracy  mounted  the  throne  of  uni^ 
versal  despotism.  Ho  the  public  life  of  ancient  Home 
ended  with  faction  and  a  native  military  monarchy,  ns 
that  of  Greece  in  faction  and  subjection  to  a  foreign 
power.  There  are  some  people  of  a  happy  innocence 
of  mind  who  believe  that  we  in  modem  times,  by  the 
help  of  Christianity  and  Bchoolmastora,  may  haply  es- 
cape all  these  evils  and  flourish  in  a  green  immortality 
on  the  earth,  if  not  under  present  circumstances  exactly, 
at  least  by  and  by  with  the  hfijp  of  manhood  suffrage, 
ballot-boxes,,  unbearded  politicians,  and  a  few  other 
democratic  imaginations.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do 
not  in  the  least  share  in  these  anticipations :  only 
under  one  condition  is  it  possible  that  modern  States 
should  escape  the  disintegrating  process  which  annihi- 
lated the  constitutions  of  -ancient  Greece  and  Rome — 
they  must  study  moderation ;  they  must  be  converted 
to  ttie  doctrine  of  Aristotle  ;  otherwise  they  must  per- 
ish. That  in  free  constitutions  public  affairs  should 
be  mantled  by  the  oscillations  of  opposing  parties  is 
necessary  and  natural :  the  annihilation  of  parties  is 
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possible  only  with  the  prostration  of  liberty ;  but  the 
eternal  truth  still  remains,  that  if  parties  vrill  not  ac- 
knowledge certain  wise  Umitations,  but  push  their  hos- 
tility to  extremes,  the  preservation  of  national  liberty 
is  impossible.  If,  when  organic  reforms  are  necessary, 
the  wise  and  moderate  men  of  all  parties  will  unite  to- 
gether to  make  such  changes  as  will  satisfy  the  just 
demands  of  new  claimants,  without  destroying  the 
equally  just  rights  of  the  old,  then,  so  far  as  political 
forces  of  coiTuption  are  concerned,  the  durability  of  a 
•constitution  majr  be  looked  upon  as  secured ;  but  if  the 
parties,  instead  of  working  for  a  patriotic  purpose,  are 
more  concerned  for  the  momentary  success  of  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  manoeuvre  than  for  the  iiltimate  triumph  of  a 
great  principle — if,  instead  of  wisely  and  courageously 
confronting  a  violent  and  unreasonable  clamor  and 
quashing  outrageous  folly  with  statesmanlike  firmness, 
they  waver,  and  flinch,  and  yield,  and  even  condescend 
to  the  base  game  (practised  in  ancient  Kome  and 
mediieval  Florence)  of  outbidding  one  another  in  cow- 
ardly concessions  to  an  untempered  multitude — in  this 
case,  neither  Christianity  nor  schoolmasters  can  save 
any  modem  State  from  perdition,  either  on  this  or  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  thei-e  is  not  one 
law  of  nfc»rality  for  the  individual  and  another  for 
public  men,  but  they  ar^  both  the  same  ;  and  it  is  not 
BO  much  the  form  of  goveminent  as  the  tone  of  polit- 
ical morality,  and  the  character  of  politicians,  that 
saves  or  ruins  a  State.  If  in  any  copntry  the  manage- 
ment of  public  atTaii-s  falls  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
make  a  trade  .of  politics,  and  employ  an  organized 
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niachineiy  of  violence,  and  lies,  and  intrigue,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  into  power ;  and  if  they  consider 
power  valuable,  not  for  the  purpose  of  moderating 
popular  passions  and  exposing  popular  delusions,  biit 
for  keeping  their  party  in  place  by  spreading  full  sails 
to  the  popular  breeze,  then  that  country  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  destroying  Siva,  and  no  constitution 
can  save  it.  Political  wLsdom  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  men  who  enter  the  game  of  public  life  with  the 
recklessness  of  professional  gamblers ;  and  that  army 
will  scarcely  be  looked  to  for  noble  achievements  in 
the  field  which,  with  Selfishness  for  its  god,  has  chosen 
Cunning  for  its  captain,  and  planted  Cowardice  for  a 
guard. 

In  these  last  remarks  wo  have  wandered  beyond 
the  strict  bounds  of,  the  present  essay  into  the  domain 
of  Politics,  and  the  Art  of  Government,  but  not  with- 
out design ;  for  the  Politics  and  the  Ethics  are  with 
the  Stagirite  only  two  parts  of  the  same  work  ;  as  in- 
deed with  the  Greeks  generally,  personal  ethics  wevo 
always  conceived  of  in  connection  with  the  State,  in 
the  same  way, that  with  thorough  and  consistent  Chris- 
tians the  fruits  of  social  virtue  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  root  of  theological  faith  of  which  they  are 
the  consummation.  And  whoever  studies  the  great 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Government  with  that  care, 
which  more  than  any  other  work  of  antiquity  its 
weighty  conclusions  demand,  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  the  key-note  to  the  whole  political  system  lies  in 
that  /ifa-ony;,  or  just  mean,  which  is  the  prominent 
principle  of  the  Ethiat.     But  this  by  the  way.    What 
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remains  for  us  now,  in  ^pler  that  the  modem  thinker 
may  have  a  full  view  of  the  attitude  of  Aristotle  as  a 
moral  philosopher,  is  that  wo  exhibit  him  discoursing 
in  his  ow^n  person  on  some  one  of  those  types  of  social 
character,  which  in  his  third  and  fourth  books  he  has 
BO  skilfully  analyzed.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  choose 
the  section  on  fi.€yaXo\]ni)(Ca  or  greal-nwulednesa,o.  chap- 
ter eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer  and  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  presenting  also-  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  those  contrasts  between  the  at- 
titude of  Hellenic  and  that  of  Christian  ethics,  which 
it  is  one  object  of  the  present  volume  to  set  forth, 
rhe  chapter  is  the  third  of  Book  IV, 

"  That  great-mindcdness  has  reference  to  something 
great  is  plain  from  the  name  ;  let  ts  inquire  therefore, 
;  in  the  first  place,  to  what  great  things  it  refers ;  and 
hero  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  talk  formally 
of  the  moi-al  habitude  itself,  or  of  the  person  who 
possesses  that  habitude.  Now,  a  great-minded  (lerson 
is  one  who  esteems  himself  worthy  of  gi-eat  things, 
being  in  fact  so  worthy  ;  for  the  man  who  claims  for 
himself  what  he  does  not  deserve  is  a  fool ;  but  iu  vir- 
tue there  can  bo  nothing  foolish  or  uniutelligent.  Tliis 
therefore  is  the  great-minded  man.  For  though  a  per- 
son's estimate  of  himself  should  l)e  just,  for  example, 
if,  being  worthy  of  little  consideration,  he  esteems  him- 
self accordingly,  such  an  one  we  call  sober-minded,  but 
not  great-minded ;  for  without  a  certain  magnitude  there 
is  no  greatness  of  soul,  just  as  beauty  dtimands  a  cer- 
tain stature,  and  little  people  may  indeed  be  pretty  and 
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well-proportioned,  but  they  are  never  called  beautiful.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  eHteems  himself 
worthy  of  great  things,  being  not  so  worthy,  we  call 
pretentious  and  conceited ;  though  not  every  one  who 
over-estimates  in  some  degree  his  real  worth  is  ^justly 
charged  with  conceit.  And  in  the  opposite  extreme 
to  this,  the  man  who  claims  less  than  he  deserves  is 
small  or  mean-minded,  whether  his  real  desert  be  some- 
thing great  or  something  moderate ;  and  he  remains 
small-minded  also,  if,  while  he  is  worthy  of  little,  he 
rates  himself  at  less.  But  the  greatest  offender  in  this 
case  is  he  who,  being  worthy  of  great  things,  neverthe- 
less considers  himself  worthy  of  little  or  of  nothing ; 
for  how  deep  might  such  a  man's  self-esteem  have  fal- 
len if  he  liad  been  really  aa  devoid  of  moral  desert  as 
even  with  so  much  real  merit  he  i-atcs  himself  ?  Now 
the  great-minded  man,  in  respect  of  comparative  mag- 
nitude, seems  to  stand  at  hii  extreme,  but  in  respect  of 
Belf-estimate.^e  is  the  just  mean;  for  his  estimate  of 
himself  falls  neither  within  nor  beyond  the  mark  of 
truth,  whiletthe  others  fail  on  the  one  side  by  excess, 
.  and  on  the  other  by  defect.  Further,  the  man  who 
deems  Inmaelf  worthy  of  great  things  being  so  worthj', 
of  course  deems  himself  worthy  of  the  greatest  things, 

•  It  ia  interesting  here  to  observe  how  Aristotle,  concur- 
ring with  Homer  (Od.  xiii.  289),  roakcR  tho  diHtinction,  un- 
questionably just,  through  the  neglect  of  which  Burke  fell 
into  his  notable  error  that  beautiful  things  are  always  small. 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  there  is  the  same  distinction 
between  beautiful  aad  pretty  in  English,  as  between  itaxit 
I  and  ivTths  in  Oreek. 
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and  of  one  thing,  whatever  that  be,  pre-eminently  great. 
What  then  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  man  is 
worthy,  that  he  may  justly  claim  great  things  or  small 
things?  We  use  this  language/ always  in  reference  to 
something  external.  And  the  greatest  of  external 
things  is  tjlat  which  we  pay  to  the  gods,  and  that 
which  men  in  the  highest  situations  chiefly  desire,  and 
for  which  among  men  there  arises  the  most  noble 
struggle  of  the  most  noble.  This,  of  course,  is  honor ; 
for  honor  is  the  greatest  of  external  goods.  It  is  in 
reference  therefore  to  demonstrations  of  honor  and  dis- 
honor that  the  gi-eat-mindod  man  comports  himself  as 
a  wise  man  ought.  And  indeed  this  is  a  point  which 
requires  only  to  be  stated,  not  argued  ;  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  great-minded  men  everywhere  are  spoken  of 
as  being  great-minded  in  reference  to  honor ;  for  it  is 
honor  above  all  things  of  which  tr\ily  gi-eat  men  think 
themselves  worthy,  and  that  in  the  measure  of  their 
desert.  But  the  smalUmiudcd  man  is  deficient  both 
in  relation  to  himself  and  in  relation  to  the  dignity 
that  belongs  to  the  great-minded,  while  the  conceited* 
man  no  doubt  sins  by  excess  in  reference  to  his  own 
merit,  but  not  in  reference  to  the  high  estimate  of  him- 
self justly  entertained  by  the  great-minded  wan. 

"  Again,  it  is  obviuus  that  the  great-minded  man, 
if  he  is  worthy  oft  the  greatest  consideration,  must  be 
not  only  a  good  man, but  one  of  the  very  best;  for  al- 
ways the  better  a  man  is  the  greater  is  his  desert,  and 
the  best  man  alone  may  claim  the  most.  The  really  gi-eat- 
minded  man,  therefor^  niyst  bo  good ;  or  i-ather,  let  us 
say  that  to  be  entitled  to  the  pi-aise  of  great-minded- . 
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ness  a  man  mast  be  great  in  all  virtue.  Least  of  all, 
certainly,  is  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  great- 
minded  man  to  droop  his  crest  at  the  face  of  danger 
and  run  away,  or  to  do  any  act  of  injustice ;  for  why 
should  a  man  do  anything  dishonorable,  to  whom  even 
the  greatest  things  in  tho  world  are  small  measured  by 
l!l»o ■  estimate  that  ho  entertains  of  his  own  worth? 
And,  indeed,  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  imagine  a  man 
of  genuine  great-mindedness,  who  is  not  at  the  same  ■ 
time  a  virtuous  man.  For,  if  he  is  bad  he  is  certainly 
not  worthy  of  honor,  honor  which  is  the  reward  of 
vijrtue,  and  is  given  only  to  the  good.  Let  us  say 
therefore  that  gi-eat-mindedness  is  a  sort  of  crown  and 
blossom  of  the  virtues,  and  without  them  it  cannot  ex- 
ist. For  which  reason  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  truly 
great-minded  ;  for  this  elevation  of  the  soul  is  not  pos- 
sible without  general  goodness.  Wo  see  therefore  that 
it  is  with  demonstrations  /f  honor  and  dishonor  that 
the  great-minded  man  is  principally  concerned ;  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  him,  that  when  great  honor  is 
done  hiin  by  good  persons,  he  is  pleased,  but  always 
moderately,  because  on  every  occa.sion  ho  only  gets 
what  ho  deserves,  or  perhaps  less ;  because,  in  fact, 
virtue  never  can  receive  a  proper  equivalent  for  itself 
in  the  shape  of  anything  external :  he  will  not,  how- 
ever, reject  any  such  offering,  however  inferior  to  his 
merits,  because  he  will  cQusider  that  people  have  given 
tho  best  they  had  to  give.  But  the  honor  tliat  ho  re- 
ceives for  small  services,  and  from  persons  of  no  excel- 
lence, ho  will  hold  very  cheaj) ;  for  it  is  not  of  such 
respect  that    ho  considcre  himself  worthy.     Exactly.- 
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similar  is  Ms  relation  to  dishonor ;  for  disrespect  in 
no  kind  can  under  any  circiimstanccs  have  refercnco  to 
him.  But  honor,  though  the  piincipal,  is  not  the  only 
external  thing  that  belongs  "to  the  great-minded  man  ; 
money,  and  power,  and  prosperity,  and  their  opj^sites, 
affect  him  also  in  tho  projier  place  and  degree,  in  such 
a  fashion  always  as  that  he  shall  neither  bo  much  ele- 
vated by  their  presence,.nor  much  depressed  by  their 
absence.  For  not  even  the  absence  of  that  honor, 
■which  he  justly  claims,  will  he  allow-to  affect,  his  peace 
very  deeply,  much  less  the  -withholding  of  that  wealth 
and  that  influence,  which  ai-o  desired  by  the  good  only 
for  the  sake, of  tho  honor  which  they  bring  with  tliem. 
He  therefore  who  can  look  calmly  on  tho  absence  of 
that  which  is  most  desired,  will  not  Tjreak  his  heart 
because  he  finds  himself  destitute  of  those  things  which 
are  valued  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  that  desire.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  men  of  a  high 
self-esteem  are  apt  to  appear  proud  and  contemptuous. 
It  would  appear  also  that  tho  accidents  of  birth  and 
fortune  contribute  in  some  degree  towards  great-mind- 
edncss ;  for  persons  of  noble  birth  aro  considered  wor- 
thy of  honor,  and  persons  of  great  influenwj,  and 
wealthy  persona;  and  there  is  a  superiority  belonging 
to  all  such  persons,  which  brings  a  certain  amount  of 
•  honor  along  with  it  that  is  grateful  to  a  good  man. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  things  have  a  ten- 
dency to  engender  a  certain  loftiness  of  soul,  for  they 
are  never  without  honor  from  some  quarter.  Never- 
theless th6  only  thing  really  deserving  of  honor  is  vir- 
tue, though  where  virtue  is  conjoined  with  these  exter- 
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nal  advantages  it  will  always  command  a  larger  share 
of  publio  respect.  But  those  who  possess  such  exter- 
nal advantages  without  virtue  have  neither  any  reason 
for  thinking  themselves  deserving  of  groat  considera- 
tion, nor  are  they  i)roperly  called  great-minded  ;  for  it 
is  only  of  those  whojiosae^fc^irtue  that  such  things 
can  be  predicated.  On  the  CTj^trary,  those  who  pos- 
sess Buch  external  goods  are  apt  to  become  inso- 
lent and  haughty.  For  without  virtuo  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  bear  prosperity  well  j  and,  not 
bearing  it  well,  such  persona  are  o\A  to  conceit 
themselves  better  than  their  neighbora,  and  to  despise 
them,  while  themselves  sjiend  their  Uvea  at  random, 
and  do  what  chance  throws  in  their  way.  For  (hey 
imitate  the  manner  of  the  great-minded  man,  not  being 
like  him  in  soul ;  and,  wliile  they  do  nothing  on 
which  a  lofty  estimate  of  themselves  might  justly  bo 
founded,  they  find  it  easy  to  nsuip  an  ajiparent  superi- 
ority by  looking  down  upon  their  follow-men.  This 
sTrperiority  belongs  of  right  to  the  great-minded  man, 
for  Ids  opinion  of  bi.uiself  ia  founded  on  reality  ;  but 
these,  as  chance  may  have  thrown  some  cxceiilional 
tag  of  distinction  in  their  way,  despise  their  neighbora. 
Again,  the  great-minded  man  ia  not  fond  of  runuing 
jjetty  risks,  nor  indeeil  is  it  by  rash  and  hasty  ven- 
tures in  any  shape  that  he  would  catch  a  small  breath 
of  honor;  but  when  a  great  risk  presents  itself  then 
he  willingly  confronts  danger,  and  Ki)ares  not  his  life, 
as  deeming  life  secondary  when  higher  interests  are 
concerned.  Moreover,  in  reference  to  benefits,  he  ia 
moi-e  given  to  confer  tliau  to  receive  them;  for  he 
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who  confers  a  benefit  always  stands  in  a  position  of 
superiority,  while  he  on  whom  it  is  conferred  feels 
inferior.  And  when  a  benefit  is  cnflferred  on  him,  he 
will  repay  it  in  larger  measure ;  fopthus  the  benefac- 
tor^will  seem  to  bo  •  put  under  a  new  obligation,  hav- 
ing received  more  than  he  gave.  Ho  seems  also  to 
have  a  more  wakeful  memoiy  for  those  ou  whom  he 
has  conferred  benefits,  than  for  those  from  whom  he 
has  received  them  ;  for  the  person  benefited'is  always 
inferior  to  the  person  conferring  the  benefit,  and  the 
great-minded  man  always  wishes  to  feel  superior. 
And  he  does  not  hear  of  the  beuetits  conferred  on  him 
witli  the  same  pleasure  as  benefits  which  he  has  con- 
ferred on  others,  for  which  reason  in  Homer  Thetis 
does  not  commemorate  her  Services  to  Jove;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  Spartans  do  not  speak  to  the  '^ 
Athenians  of  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  on  '^"^ 
^  Athens,  but  of  those  which  they  have  received.  It  is 
also  a  mark  of  the  gi-eat-mindcd  man  that  he  wi]J 
'either  not  ask  a  favor  at  all,  or  do  it  with  difficulty  ; 
on  the  other  hand  ho  is  ready  to  do  a  service  to  all, 
but  with  this  diflference,  that  while  he  bears  himself 
loftily  to  those  high  in  position  and  worldly  fortune, 
he  is  of  easy  access  and  condescending  to  the  common 
man ;  for  not  to  bow  before  the  mighty  is  not  easy, 
and  is  possible  only  to  those  who  are  inspii-ed  by  a 
high  sense  of  personal  worth,  whereas  with  common  , 
men  any  man  may  plant  himself  on  an  equality ;  and 
indeed  even  a  little  excess  of  pride  in  the  presence  of 
the  proud  is  never  ignoble,  while  to  be  haughty  to 
those  beneath  us  is  always  the  sign  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
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and  a  person  of  low  ambition,  as  when  one  makes  a 
vaunt  of  strength  before  the  weak.  Again,  the  great- 
minded  man  will  not  be  the  first  to  seize  on  honorable 
distinctions  when  offered,  but  he  will  gladly  let  others 
precede,  being  slow  and  backward,  except,  indeed, 
where  a  difScult  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  a  very  rare 
honor  achieved ;  generally  He  will  meddle  with  few 
things,  but  wliat  he  does  put  his  hand  to  must  be 
something,  great  and'  name- worthy.  We  may  further 
note  that  he  wUl  be  open  ai^  above  ground,  whether 
in  his  hatreds  or  his  friendships,  for  to  conceal  a  man's 
feelings  is  usually  a  sign  of  fear.  And  in  every  case 
he  will  be  found  more  concerned  for  truth  than  for 
opinion,  and  he  will  shrink  as  little  from  an  act  as 
from  a  word  that  the  occasion  may  demand ;  for  his 
contempt  of  small  men  and  small  thiu^^lAakes  him^ 
indifferent  as  to  results,  and  inspires  him  witli  a  lofty 
confidence.  For  which  reason  also  he.  is  mitcli  given 
to  speak  the  truth,  except  indeed  when  he  iwishes  to 
speak  ironically ;  and  it  is  his  delight  to  use  a  little 
humorous  self-concealment  or  self-misrepresentation 
when  he  speaks  in  mixed  company.  Neither  is  he 
able  easily  to  adapt  himself  to  another  i>erson,  unless, 
indeed,  that  person  be  a  special  friend,  for  in  this 
ready  adaptability  there  is  generally  implied  something 
slavish,  as  we  see  that  flatterers  have  always  something 
menial  in  their  character,  and  low  jKirsons  more  read- 
ily condescend  to  flatter.  Nor  again  is  the  great- 
minded  man  much  given  to  wonder ;  for  to  him  there 
is  nothing  great.  As  little  is  he  apt  to  store  up  a 
grudge;  for  a  gi-eat-mijided  man  will  not  remember 
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trifles,  especially  petty  offences,  but  will  rather  over- 
look them.  Nor  will  he  indulge  in  personal  remarks 
of  any  kind,  speaking  littl'e  either  about  himself  or 
others ;  for  neither  is  he  careful  to  be  praised,  nor 
pleased  that  others  should  be  blamed  ;  as  little  is  he 
given  to  laud  other  people,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
speak  evil  of  others,  even  when  they  are  his  enemies, 
except  perhaps  occasionally,  when  insolence  requires 
to  be  chastised.  Further,  about  necessary  evils,  or 
vexatious  trifles,  ho  is  not  the  man  to  make  many  bo- 
wailii^  and  beseechings,  for  to  behave  in  thiii  man- 
ner a  man  must  take  these  things  much  to  heart, 
which  he  never  can.  And  oftentimes  he  will  be  found 
preferring  what  is  noblo  and  brings  no  profit,  to  what 
is  useful  and  gainful,  for  his  self-dependouce  stands 
out  the  more  thereby.  Finally,  as  to  his  appearance 
md  manner,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  great-minded 
nan  is  slow  in  his  movements,  that  his  voice  is  deep, 
md  his  discourse  weighty,  for  it  is  not  natural  that 
one  who  is  not  au.\ious  about  small  matters  sliould  be 
very  much  excited  on  common  occasions,  to  whom 
common  mattci-s  are  unimport«nt.  Such  then  is  the 
great-minded  man.  The  two  extremes  between  which 
he  represents  the  mean,  are,  as  we  have  said,  the  man 
of  low  self-estimate  and  the  man  of  large  {>retensioiLS 
and  conceit.  Now  these  two  are  manifestly  not  bad 
meil,  for  they  are  not  evil-doers ;  they  only  misa  the 
ideal  of  what  is  true  and  noble  in  chai-acter.  For  the 
man  who  thinks  meanly  of  himself,  deprivuig  himself 
of  what  he  might  justly  claim  as  his  due,  though  not 
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a  vicious  inan,^u£fer8  under  a  great  vice  of  cbaracter, 
the  defect  of  not  knowing  himself;  for  had  ho  known 
himself,, he  woukl  certainly  have  desired  to  posaoss  the 
good  things  to  which  he  lias  a  natural  riglit.  At  the 
same  time  such  a  person  is  not  to  be  called  foolish  ; 
he  is  only  backward.  But  such  a  misprision  of  one's 
self,  however  removed  from  flagrant  viciousness,  has 
unquestionable  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  churac- ' . 
ter;  for  the  imagination  of  their  own  unworthinesa, 
by  which  these  persons  are  posse&sed,  not  only  cheats 
them  of  valuable  extfimal  good  which  might  naturally 
have  fallen  to  their  lot,  but  it  causes  them  also  to  re- 
tire from  many  noble  and  excellent  spheres  of  useful- 
ness, and  to  shrink  from '  the  performance  of  most 
excellent  actions.  A  conceited  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  both  foolish  and  self-ignorant,  and  exhibits 
himself  in  a  more  ridiculous  fashion  to  the  goniinil 
eye ;  for  deeming  himself  fit  for  some  honorable  office, 
the  moment  he  appears  in  public  his  inefficiency  is 
exposed,  and  he  pai'ades  himself  in  showy  dress,  and 
puts  himself  into  attitudes,  and  wishes  that  the  whole 
world  should  take  notice  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
claims  honor  as  rightfully  due  to  him  for  such  dis- 
play. There  is,  however,  a  greater  opposition  between 
the  man  who  thinks  meanly  of  himself  and  the  great- 
minded  man,  than  between  this  man  and  the  conceited 
person;  for  in  truth  the  mean  abnegation  of  self,  the 
cheapening  of  a  mairs  capabilities,  and  despair  of  all 
lofty  achievement,  is  of  more  conmion  occ\irrence 
amongst  the  raa8.<)efl,  and  on  account  of.  Hh  negative 
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character  leads  in  the  practical  warfare  of  life  to  more 
sad  residts."  * 

For  commenting  on  some  of  the  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  this  chapter,  hovering  as  they  do  so  deli- 
cately on  the  slippery  horded  that  separates  a  justifiable 
pride  from  a  salutary  humility,  more  apt  occasion  may 
present  itself  in  our  next  discourse ;  in  the  meantime 
it  will  serve  more  the  purpi^so  of  the  present  inquiry 
to  ask,  whether  there  may  not  be  grave  objections  to  a 
system  of  ethics  based  oii  the  mere  pnidential  calcula- 
tion of  a  mean  ?  and  whether,  granting  this  calculation 
to  be  wise  and  salutary,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  may  not 
require  to  bo  strengthened  by  some  stronger  force  than 
any  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite  supplies  ? 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  here  tliere  is  one  very  com- 
mon class  of  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fiiaovj  to 
which  we  hope'  the  whole  tone  of  our  pi-e  vious  remarks 
has  already  supplied  the  answer.  "  Is  it  postible" 
some  one  has  often  asked,  "  to  possess  too  much  love? 
Of  wltat  good  enwtion  is  envy  the  exaggeratwn  f  Can 
any  modijication  of  spit«  he  virtuous  f  Can  any  vwre 
deficiency  of  the  quality  of  tiiith  account  for  the  vici- 
ousness  of  a  positive  tie  ?  "  To  some  of  these  objec- 
tions Aristotle  has  himself  su})plied  the  answer;  but 
the  best  general  answer  to  all  is  their  impertinence  as 
bearing  upon  a  treatise  which  does  not  pretend  to  set 

*  The  scholar  will  observe  that  throughout  ^hia  possofre,  ' 
and  eptcially  in  this  last  sentence,  I  have  paraphrased  the 
author  a  little  to  bring  out  more  clei^rly  bis  meaning.     His 
style  is  too  cart  and  bold,  not  to  suffer  in  some  coses  by  strict 
UteralnesB. 
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forth  a  curious  definition,  proof  against  every  subtle 
objection,  but  only  to  supply  a  useful  practical  rule. 
Whosoever  accepts  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  in  the 
practical  spirit  in  which  it  wt^a  written,  will  soon  find, 
perhaps  by  no  veiy  pleasant  experience,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  common  among  good  people  than  to  have 
too  much  even  of  such  a  rare  virtue  us  Christian  love ; 
foi'  there  is  too  much  always  when  there  is  too  much 
for  the  occasion,  or  too  much  for  the  use  or  the  abuse 
that  is  likely  to  be  made  of  it ;  and  unchaateucd  gen- 
erosity, inconsiderate  philanthropy,  and  indiscriminate 
kindness  are  certainly  not  among  the  rarest  of  social 
faults.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  some  of  our  most 
odious  vices  ai-e  only  the  despotic  usurpations  of  cer- 
tain instincts,  natural  and  healthy  in  theipselves,  and 
when  acting  under  the  habitual  check  of  other  instincts 
equally  natural,  so  as  to  preserve  the  just  balance  of 
a  harmonious  whole.  Thus  envy  is  merely  the  natural 
fruit  of  a  salutary  rivalry,  when  a  generous  sympathy 
is  wanting ;  it  is  an  odious  state  of  mind  arising  out 
of  an  excess  of  rivaliy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  sympathy  on  the  other.  Lot  t^iis  style  of 
objections  therefore  pass.  But  a  more  serious  defi- 
ciency in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  seems  to  reveal 
itself,  when  it  is  said,  This  moi-ality  is  merely  pruden- 
tiid  and  calculating ;  it  regulates  but  it  does  not  move : 
it  supplies  the  pilot  at  the  helm,  and  gives  him  a  cu- 
riously marked  compass  to  steer  by,  but  it  leaves  the 
ship  in  a  stagnant  ocean  without  wind  and  without 
tides.  Now  there  is  something  in  this  objection,  but 
not  nearly  so  much  as  appears  on  the  surface.    Aris- 
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totle  certainly  is  not  an  emotional  writer;  he  docs 
not  stir  tho  affections :  ho  will  never  be  a  favorite  with 
women,  or  with  poets,  or  with  evangelists,  or  with 
any  person — and  this  is  by  no  means  the  worat  sort  of 
person — whose  hea'd  reciuires  to  be  reached  tlii-ough 
his  heart.  It  is  not  ti"uC)  however,  that  he  cummitH 
the  folly  of  atteitipting  to  construct  a  steam-cngiue 
without  steam.  He  finds  the  steam  there,  and  the 
engine  too  ready-made,  and  his  only  object  is  to  sup- 
ply a  regulator,  because  a  regulator  is  the  chief  thing 
wanted.  Whatever  an  unprincipled  or  paradoxical 
Sophist  here  and  there  might  assert,  Neither  Aristotle 
nor  any  notable  philosopher  of  antiquity  ever  thought 
it  necessa.ry  to  commence  hi?  moral  theory  with  a 
systematic  controvei-sion  of  the  Hobbesian.docti-ine 
that  man  is  naturally  all  selfish,  a  creature  that  if  left 
witliout  policemen  apd  executioners  would  necessarily 
gi"ow  up  into  a  mere  intellectual' tigerhood.  .Aristotle 
assumed,  and  expressly  asserts,  that  man  is  naturally 
a  social  animal ;  the  social  instincts  wbich  form  fami- 
lies and  friendships,  clanships  and  nationalities,  l>6ing 
among  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  bis  complex 
■  nature  ;  these  instipct.^  he  knew  well,  constantly  exist 
in' sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  strength  ;  they 
bubble  out  like  streams  from  the  mountain  side,  which 
.jrequire  only  a  calculated  control  to  make  them  useful ; 
they  are  the  luxuriant  overgrowth  of  a  rich  soil,  which 
demands^  not' the  stimulus  of  a  strong  manure,  but  the 
check  of  a  wise  pruning-hook.  That  this  was  Aris- 
totle's view  is  quite  plain ;_  for  he  not  only  believes  in 
nature  generally,  as  opposed  to  the  institutions  and 
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conventions  (vo/io«)  so  much  in  favor  with  tho  Sophists, 
but  he  devotes  two  whole  books  to  what  lie  calls 
4>tXui,a  word  commonly  translated  "  friendship,"  but 
which  in  the  Nicoinachean  I£thks  is  used  in  the  wid- 
est sense  to  designate  all  the  social  sympathies  and 
feelings  implanted  in  man  by  Nature,  with  the  relot' 
tions  springing  therefrom  ;  and  this  part  of  his  work, 
aa  Grant  well  observes,  is  treated  with  a  depth  and 
mor»l  earnestness  that  makes  the  reader  feel  the 
supreme  importance  attached  to  it  by  its  illustrious 
author.*  Aristotle  therefore  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
ignoring  the  great  motive  powers  of  moral  life;  he 
only  does  not  directly  address  them ;  it  was  not  his 
vocation ;  he  was  no  poet,  no  apostle  ;  and  even  with- 
out poets  and  apostles.  Nature,  ho  might  well  imagine, 
was  always  strong  enough  for  that  part  of  the  business. 
But  even  without  the  fervid  wheels  of  passion  there 
lies  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  at  least  for  acertain 
class  of  noble  mindsy  a  driving  power  of  the  most 
approved  efficiency.  That  driving  jwwer  is  simply 
tho  love  of  perfection.  ''  lie  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
at  your  Father  which  it  in  heauen  is  perfect."  To 
live  in  the  most  excellent  way,  according  to  the  true 
excellence  of  man,  is  the  constant  ideal  of  an  Aristote- 
lian philosopher.  And  so  long  as  the  lofty  conscious- 
ness of  this  ideal  bears  him  up,  he  requires  neither 
whip  nor  spur  to  incite  him  to  continue  in  a  virtuous 
career.'    He  acts  in  tho  true  spirit  of  the  poet  wheu 

he  says — 

u  ■       ' 

•  Gtanffl  EiAict  ofArutoOe,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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■   "I  would  do  an  that  best  beneemB  a  man ;  - ' ' , .. 

Wh<j  would  do  less  is  none."  ,  ' 

Or,  aa  Bums  Las  it  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"  Tbe  fear  o'  hell's  the  hangman's  whip 
»  To  hand  the  wretch  in  order ; 

But  whaur  you  feel  your  honor  grip, 
,'  Let  that  ayo  be  your  border." 

This  is  not  a  bad  driving  power  by  any  means  in 
the  world,  as  things  go.  True,  it  may  not  moke  a  man 
a  mis.sionary,  but  it  will  keep  him  out  of  the  mire,  and 
teach  him  Sboner  to  die  than  to  do  a  ba.<!e  action.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  confine  him  to  the  performance  of  vir- 
tues of  mere  prudential  calculation. 

So  far  well.  But  there  is  another  view  which,  if 
we  honestly  take,  we  tihall  find  it  impossible  to  acquit 
the  Aristotelian  morals  of  a  very  serious  defect.  This 
defect  is  the  want  of  the  religious  element.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  God — or  rather  the 
gods — are  not  mentioned  from  beginning  to  end  of  his 
famous  book ;  they  are  alluded  to  in  several  places, 
but  merely  in  the  form  of  a  passing  remark,  as  a  pe- 
destrian with  a  long  day's  journey  before  him  may 
pick  up  a  primrose  from  a  moint  bank,  or  a  fragrant 
orchis  from  a  dry  brae,  and  fling  it  away.  Now,- 
there  id  nothing  more  nobly  chai'actoristic  of  Christian- 
ity than  this,  that  piety  is  identical  with  morality ; 
that  faith  and  works — not  ritual,  or  ceremonial,  or 
externally  imposed  works  at  all,  of  course,  but  genu- 
ine works  of  moral  fervor  and  moral  firmness— are 
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one ;  stand  to  one  another,  at  least,  as  the  root  does  to 
the  flower,  or  the  fruit  of  a  wholesome  plant,  of  which 
not  the  root  but  the  fruit  is  the  valuable  part.  That 
this  is  the  only  true  and  philosophical  relation  of  the 
two  great  moral  potencies  no  thinker  will  deny.  Or,  ) 
to  take  another  simile,  which  will  suit  equally  well :  I 
Every  arch  must  have  its  key-stone ;  and  the  key-stone  | 
of  every  solid  doctrine  of  ethics,  as  of  every  close  i 
compacted  system  of  speculative  philosophy,  is  God. 
That  there  is  a  great  defect  here  in  the  Aristotelian 
ethics  is  plain.  A  man  might  as  well  write  a  treatise 
on  the  Affections  without  mention  of  reverence,  as  Set 
forth  a  system  of  morals  without  mention  of  God. 
As  the  discipline  of  a  well-ordered  family  implies  the 
recognition  of  the  father  as  the  great  source  from 
which  the  family  flows — as  the  prime  power  by  which 
it  is  regulated — so  a  treatise  on  human  ethics  implicit 
a  chapter  on  human  piety,  or  rather  a  pervading  soul 
of  human  piety','  without  which  all  other  chapters  want 
their  highest  inspiration.  And  in  this  view  the  Aris- 
totelian author  of  the  "  Maff)ia  MorcUia "  is  wrong 
in  blaming  Plato  for  mingling  up  the  doctrine  of  Vir- 
tue with  discussions  on  the  Absolute  Good — that  is, 
God.  It  is  important  to  inquiro  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  defect.  That  the  subject  whs  not  altogether 
ignored  by  our  philosopher  is  plain  from  the  single 
sentence  of  allusion  in  Book  viii.  J  2.  5;  and,  indeed, 
that  a  man  of  such  reach  of  intellect  should  by  mere 
accident  'or  carelessness  have  omitted  such  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  all  moral  calculations  seems  in  the  high-' 
est  degree  improbable ;  but  so  far  is  the  idea  of  God 
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from  giving  any  color  to  his  system  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, that  the  very  occurrence  of  the  phrase,  Sipajttxnw 
rov  dtov,  in  the  last  section  of  the  Eudcmian  Ethics, 
has  been  justly  adduced  by  Grant  among  the  many 
proofs  of  the  inauthcntkity  of  that  treatise.  That 
Aristotle  was  a  theist  ia  certain,  both  from  other 
places  of  his  volumiuous  writings,  and  specially  from 
a  famous  passage  iu  the  Metaphi/aics  which  has  lately 
been  brought  forward  with  due  prominence  by  the 
noble-minded  Bunsen  in  his  great  work,  God  in  His- 
tory /  it  seems  im[>0HHible,  indeed,  for  such  a  profound 
thinker  as  Aristotle  to  be  an  atheist,  because,  as  Schlei- 
emiacher  well  remarks,  "  Philosophy  cannot  inquire 
into  the  totality  of  things  without  at  the  same  time 
inquiring  into  their  unity,  and  as  the  totality  of  things 
is  the  world,  so  the  unity  of  tilings  is  God ; "  or,  as 
Spinoza  hiis  it  in  one  of  his  propositions — "  Quicqtiid 
est  in  Deo  est,  et  nihil  sine  Deo  neque  esse  neque  con- 
dpi  potest."  But  it  is  one  thuig  to  bo  j(i  theist  as  a 
matter  of  speculative  belief,  and  another  thing  to  bo  a 
man  of  devout  temper  and  pious  jiractice.  And  here- 
in, if  I  mistake  not,  lies  the  teal  cause  of  the  defect 
in  the  Ethics  now  \mder  consideration.  For  if  Aria-, . 
totle  had  been  a  man  of  any  fervor  of  religious  senti- 
lent,  ho  had  two  coui-ses  before  him  with  regai-d  to 
the  Greek  religion,  neither  of  which  he  has  followed 
— ^he  might  eithen  like  his  great  master  Plato,  or 
Xenophanes  of  Colo[)hon  among  the  ])re-Socratic  think- 
ers, have  attacked  the  Homeric  theology,' and  Klio\Yn 
how  its  general  tendency  and  some  of  its  most  distinc- 
tive  features  wei-e  inconsistent  with  a  pure  and  ele- 
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vated  morality,  or,  like  Socrates,  Xonophon,  Pindar, 
.^^chylua,  Plutarch,  and  many  other  far-Highted  and 
large-hearted  men,  he  might  have  taken  Jove  as  the 
impersonated  Providence  of  Hellenic  piety,  and,  allow- 
ing the  immoral  deities  quietly  to  drop,  shown  how  all 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  are 
collected  and  concentrated  in  the  supreme  sovereign  of 
gods  and  men.     In  the  one  cose,  ho  would  have  shown 
his  zeal  for  true  religion  by  his  zealous  iconoolasm  of 
falae  gods ;  in  the  other  case,  he  might  have  shown  a 
still  nobler  form  of  piety  by  his  kindly  exhibition  of 
the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil.     But  he  did  neither  of 
these  things;  and  the  conclusion'  plainly  is  that  the 
omission  arose  fi^om  a  defect  in  his  mental  constitu- 
tion, which  curtailed  the  reverential  faculties  of  their 
fair  proportions.     From  all  which  we  learn  a  roost  im- 
])ortant  lesson:  that  the  analytic  work  of  the  mere  i, 
imderstanding,  even  when'  practised  by  a  Titan  like  ; 
Aristotle,  is  an  inadequate  method   of   reaching  the 
highest  form  of  vital  realityj  Or,  to  use  the  words  of  j 
Grant,  it  forces  even  the  greatest  minds  at  times  to  i 
degenerate  into  a  sort  of  sraallness ;    and,  gnnei-ally,  I 
that  mere  intellectual  culture  never  can  of  itself  pro- ; 
duce  a  complete   and  healthy  manhood — never   can' 
elaborate  for  a  human  soul  that  rich  blood  which  then 
only  appears  when  the  watery  element  of  the  under-  ' 
standing  is  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  red  particles 
of  the  moral  and  emotional  nature.     So  true  is  it,  to 
use  St.  Paul's  language,  that  knowledge  puffeth  up, 
but  charity  edifieth  y  "  and  of  charity  there  is  no  per- 
fect form  except  that  reverential  recognition  of  the 
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common  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  common  brother- 
hood of  man,  which  wo^cal)  religion.  Let  thia  want 
of  the  devout  element,  therefore,  Htand  strongly  pi-o- 
nounced  as  a  defect  in  the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle ; 
he  is  lesaithan  Socrates  and  Plato  aa  a  moralist,  prin- 
cipally because  he  is  lesa  in  this.  Omitting  from 
his  calculation  one  element  of  that  Nature  which  is 
stronger  than  all  philosophies,  and  wider  than  all 
churches,  he  has  so  far  failed ;  and  the  failure  of  such 
a  man  in  such  a  field  should  teach  our  modem  philoso- 
phers, physical,  mechanical,  and  utilitarian,  to  beware 
of  following  his  example;  , 
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An  ancient  Greek  poet,  of  grave  thoughts  and 
weighty  words,  describing  the  character  and  functions 
of  one  of  the  great  primeval  divinities  of  his  country, 
gays  that  she  is 

voWHv  imitirio  iittp^  Ilia, 
■'.-  ^.  One  shape  of  many  names, 

an  expression  which  might  have  been  varied  with  equal 

truth,  as 

.    4  One  Poiror  of  many  shapea, 

and  indicating  that  the  motley  polymorphous  harle- 
quinade, as  it  api)ear8  to  us,  of  a  polytheistic  Panthc' 
ism,  is  at  bottom  reducible  to  a  few  fundamental 
forms ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  such  a  Uiifting  kaleido- 
scopic exhibition  as  jwpular  mythology,  it  holds  good 
much  more  of  popular  morals.  All  moral  philosophies  . 
are  fundamentally  the  some,  and  cannot  indeed  be 
otherwLso,  lieing  only  the  variously  emphasized  expres- 
sion of  the  one  self-existent  and  self-organizing  Reason 
— tho  ftaiTiXucoi  Now  of  Plato — whicli  makes  either  a 
physical  or  a  moral  world  jMjssible.  We  shall  not  ex- 
pect therefore  to  find  absolutely  new  principles  in  the 
laws  which  regulate  human  conduct  any  more  than  in 
the  laws  of  tlioso  primary  vitalizing  forces — Light  and* 
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Heat — which  Bha])e  and  i-cgulate  all  orgauifiiu,  immu- 
tably and  infallibly,  by  tho  inherent  necessity  of  the 
great  Being  of  s!eepli's«  undoi'ived  energy  of  whom 
thoy  are  tho  niiinifeHtation.  We  shall,  on  tho  con- 
ti-ary,  believe  with  an  assured  faith,  that  the  priaciplea 
of  morals,  and  the  primary  forces  of  thq  physical  uni- 
ver^o,  are  as  injmutable  and  self-congruent  in  the 
essential  nature  of  things,  aa  tho  laws  of  measure  and 
of  magnitude  traced  out  by  tho  mathematician ;  with 
this  advantage  in  favor  of  what  haa  been  sometimes 
ignorautly  talked  of  as  contingent  truth,  that  whereas 
the  certainty  of  mathematical  propositions  depends  on 
tho  fact  that  they  are  founded  on  self-limiting  defini- 
tions of  mere  thoughts,  with  which  no  disturbing  con- 
dition, not  even  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence,  can  interfere, 
the  certainty  of  physical  and  of  moral  laws  flows  from 
this,  that  they  are  facts,  subject  to  no  man's  definition, 
and  necessarily  existing  as  normal  manifestations  of 
the  great  primary  fact,  which  we  call  God.  The  vari- 
ations therefore  which  undoubtedly  are  observed  in 
human  morals — variations  peculiai'ly  notable  in  the 
infancy  and  in  the  decline  both  of  individuals  and  of 
races, — ai-e  not  contradictions,  but  only  jiartial,  feeble, 
and  inadequate  expressions  of  immutable  morality. 
Tlio  ebb  of  the  tide,  looked  at  from  a  local  and  narrow 
point  of  view,  is  a  contradiction  to  tho  flow  ;  but  both 
flow  and  ebb  are  parts  of  the  grand  harmonious  motion 
of  the  sleepless  waters  of  ancient  Ocean.  Morals  vary 
under  vaiying  conditions  of  society,  as  plants  vary 
under  more  or  less  favorable  conditions  of  growth,  or 
landscapes  under  more  or  less  happy  incidences  of 
Dohxr  light ;  but  these  variations,  so  far  from  contra- 
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dieting  each  other,  could  not  even  exist  without  a  fun- 
daroeutal  identity ;  as  the  elument  of  likeness  in  the 
diffei-eut  mombcrs  of  a ,  largo  family  could  not  exist 
without  a  cominon  jiareutugo.  And  where  there  may 
not  bo  a  striking  unity  of  expression,  traceablothrough 
all  the  varieties  of  popular  morality,  there  is  always  at 
least,  as  Mr.  Lockio  has  well  pointed  out,  a  unity  of 
tendency ;  *  even  as  a  plant,  when  it  first  spreads  out 
the  green  lobes  of  its  radical  loaves,  may  present  a 
very  different  appearance  from  the  distinctive  leafage 
of  its  perfect  growth  ;  but  the  type  nothiug  the'  less  is 
one,  and  tho  necessary  law  of  the  whole  congruous 
growth  lay  in  tho  unity  of  the  germ.  There  is  notliing 
accidental  in  nature  ;  so  neither  in  morals.  All  things 
are  uece^sacy ;  all  things  are  self-consistent ;  all  things 
are  harmonious ;  all  things  upon  a  whole  view  of  tho 
whole  are  comjjlete.  The  distinctive  character  there- 
fore of  such  an  ethical  system  as  Christianity  is  to  be 
sought  not '  in  the  fundamental  invariable  absolute 
tyi>es  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  the  same  cvery- 
'  where,  but  mainly  in  the  following  two  things — JFirtty 
In,  its  method  of  operation  and  in  the  steam-power,  the 
strong  convictions  and  fervid  passions  by  which  tho 
moral  machinery  is  set  in  motion  ;  or,  to  adopt  another 
simile,  in  the  fountain-heads  from  which  the  necessary 
water-cotirses  of  a  systematic  social  irrigation  are.  sup- 
plied. /Secondly,  In  the  particular  virtues  which  its 
•method  of  operation  and  its  moral  steam,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  nature  of  the  materials  acted  on,  brings 


•  Leckie,  HL<itory  of  European  Morals,  voL  i.,  Introdactory 
Diaooorse. 
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on  tho  8taf{n  witli  a  certain  preforenco.  For  though  a 
uioral  HyHteiu  may,  or  rather  must,  include  theoretically 
all  tho  virtues,  and  m  justly  blamed  if  it  exclude  one, 
even  tho  smallest,  yet  from  tho  narrowness  of  finito 
natures,  and  tho  laws  of  habit,  it  seems  practically  im- 
possiblo  that  as  soon  as  any  moral  gysteni  becomes  a 
traditional  law  for  great  masses  of  men,  there  should 
not  bu  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  put  certain 
■virtues  into  the  foreground,  while  others  are  left  to 
£nd  their  places  without  favor,  or  even  with  a  certain 
amount  of  discouragement.  AH  soils  are  not  equally 
favorable  to  all  plants ;  and  the  most  healthy  climates, 
where  human  beings  of  tho  greatest  amount  of  robust- 
ness and  grace  are  produced,  have  never  been  free  from 
peculiar  diseases,  springing  from  a  source  indissolubly 
intertwined  with  the  conditions  of  tlieir  remarkable 
salubrity.  Another  influence  also  materially  tends  to 
give  even  the  most  large  and  comprehensive  system  of 
Ethics  a  certain  apparent  narrowness  and  one-sided- 
ness  in  practice.  A  world-regenei-ating  system  of 
Ethics,  such  as  Christianity,  is  not  a  thing,  like  a 
treatise  on  Logic,  written  in  a  book  and  laid  on  the 
shelf,  and  allowed  quietly  to  work  its  way  with  whoso- 
ever may  choose  to  take  it  up.  It  is  an  active,  aggres- 
sive, invasive  power  ;  it  is  a  strong  medicine  to  knock 
down  a  strong  disease  ;  it  is  a  charge  of  cavalry  dash- 
ing onwards,  like  a  stoi-m,  to  break  the  solid  squares 
.of  an  opposing  infantry,  bristling  with  many  spears. 
Such  a  movement  is  necessarily  one-sided ;  all  move- 
ment is  one-sided  ;  speculation  only  is  catholic.  We 
must  not  therefore  expect  Christianity,  of  all  moral 
forces  the  most  im})etuous  and  tho  most  imperious,  to 
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bo  fieo  from  this  fanlt.  It  had  to  Bwoop  down,  so  to 
Bpeuk,  on  violent  wings  from  tho  spiritual  siiln  of  our 
nature  upon  tlie  Bensualisni  of  tho  Greeks,  otherwiHO  it 
could  not  succeed ;  and  its  most  distinctive  features 
will  bo  found  to  spring  mainly  from  this  necessary 
attitude  of  imperious  hostility.  There  is  no  time  to 
teraiier  blows  in  the  moment  of  buttle.  A  great  vic- 
tory is  never  gained  by  moderate  blows  ;  though,  when 
gained,  a  wise  general  will  always  know  how  to  use  it 
with  nioderation. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  Christian 
Ethics  from  the  two  points  of  view  here  indicated. 

First,  Lot  us  inquire  what  is  the  steam-power,  the 
lever,  the  motive  force  of  Christian  Ethics.  And  here 
at  once  tho  most  distinctive  part  of  tho  Christian 
moral  system  meets  us  in  tho  face ;  it  is  presented  to 
us  prominently,  essentially,  radically  as  a  religion.  *  It 
ia  not  merely  connected  with  religion,  not  only,  like 
tho  moral  philosophy  of  Dr.  Paley,  willing  to  stamp 
its  precepts  with  a  religious  8anction,.and  to  found 
moral  obligation  upon  the  will  of  tho  Supreme  Being ; 
much  loss,  like  tho  philosophy  of  Socrates,  ready  to 
fraternize  with  religion,  and  eager  to  prove  with 
Heraclitua,  the  profoundost  of  tho  prc-Socratic  think- 
ers, that  all  human  rules  of  conduct  are  derived 
ultiinatcly  from  the  necessity  of  tho  divine  nature.* 
It  is  more  than  all  this ;  it  is  a  religion ;  by  its  mere 
epiphany  it  forma  a  church ;  in  its  starting-point,  its 

•  See  the  doctrine  of  Horaclitus  in  Kittcr  and  Preller's 
admirablo  compend — IlUtnmi  Philo^dphim  Gracoliomaiue — 
one  of  the  best  manuals  of  tho  many  that  wo  owe  to  tho 
erudition  and  judginunt  of  the  great  Germap  people. 
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I  cai-ecr,  and   its  consuniniatioa  it  ia  "  a  kingdom  of 

'  lliyivon  upon  earth."  In  its  method  of  promMitation, 
tlioiigh  not  curtauily  in  ita  coutcutH,  it  in  ua  diiForcut 
from  its  giout  ally  I'lutoaisui  us  PUtonism  Ls  froni  !ta 
great  enemy,  the  Homeric  theology  ;  ior  riutouism, 
however  nearly  allied  to  Christiunity,  is  a  philosophy 
and  not  a  religion  ;  a  philosojthy  which  did  not  even 
propose  to  overthrow  the  rolytheistic  faith,  whosp 
poot-tlieologer  it  had  so  rudely  assiiulu^d.  The  moral 
philosophy  of  the  (irueks,  indeed,  generally  was  either 
a  simple  wisdom  of  life  in  the  form  of  precepts  loosely 
strung  together,  as  in  the  early  Gnomic  poets,  or  it 
was  u  wisdom  of  life  deduced  from  pi-iuciplea  of  reason, 
as  in  all  the  Socnttie  and  post-So<V9tic  teaching.     But 

/the  Ethics  of  the  Gospel  came  down  ujion  men  like  a 
flash  from  Heaven;  suddenly,  violently,  fervidly  and 
explosively,  liiot  with  a  curious  apparatus  of  slowly 
penetrating  arguments.     There  is  no  talk  about  reasons 

__hero  at  all ;  the  Xoyos  of  St.  John  came  afterwards  and 
meant  a  very  dilfereut  thing.  "  Jiepent  i/e,  and  he 
iaptized,  for  the  kingdom  of  JTeaveii  is  at  hand  /  "  is 
the  form  of  the  Kvangelical  appeal,  in  which  no 
argument  is  attempted  or'  indeed  required.  Your 
couscieneo  tolls  you  that  you  are  rebels  against  God  ; 

■  as  rebels  you  can  only  live  under  a  curso ;  the  whole 

■  sense-besotted  Gi-eek  and  Roman  world  is  evidently 
lying  imder  a  cui-so  ;  repent  and  bo  converted ;  return 
to  God  and  bo  saved ;  to  man  there  can  be  no  safety 
anywhere  except  in  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all  good, 
and  in  Christ,  who  gave  himself  a  living  sacrifice  that 
wo  migl\t  be  redeemed  from  all  evil,  ;  This  is  the 
vholo  style  of  the  greatest  moral  Evangel  the  world 
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haa  e|r«r  heard;  absolutely  and  Dimply  aa  act  of 
religion ;  all  iiuinorulity  is  departure  from  Qod,  all 
morality  return  to  Ood.  In  the  Christian  Ethics  God 
is  not  a  secondary  figui-o ;  he  is  not  brought  iu  merely 
for  u  sauctiun :  lie  is  the  central  sun  of  the  whole 
system,  from  whose  bright  fountain  of  perennial 
excellence  all  the  little  twinkling  lamps  of  our  minor 
moralities  are  lighted  up.  The  individual  virtues  of 
a  Christian  man  are  merely  the  flower  and  ilie  fruit 
of  a  living  phint,  of  which  the  root  is  theology  and 
the  sap  piety;  nay  more,  the  piety  accompanieif  the 
flower  and  the  fruit,  and  imparts  to  them  a  frugronto 
and  a  flavor,  which  gives  them  more  than  half  their 
t;hai-m.  A  rose  without  smell  would  still  bo  a  1*086 ; 
but  what  u  world  of  difiereuce  to  the  sense  and  to  the 
sentiment  would  the  absence  of  that  fine  invisible 
essence  imply  !  Christian  virtue,  in  fact,  can  no  more 
exist  without  piety  than  Socratic  vii-tue  can  exist 
without  logic.  Socrates  was,  no  doubt,  a  remarkably 
])ious  man ;  but,  whilo  the  piety  of  iiiocrutcs  was  a 
strong  shoot  from  his  reason,  the  virtue  of  a  Christian 
is  the  fair  issue  of  his  piety. 

The  distinct  proof  of  what  we  have  hero  stated  will 
be  found  everywhere  in  thp  Now  Testament,  but  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  specially  rathA  than  in  the 
Gosfiels.  For  the  ideal  of  Christian  character  we  refer 
naturally  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  Lord  as  exhibited  in  the  evangelic  narra- 
tive; but  for  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  was 
presented  to  men,  for  the  method  of  oi)eration  by 
which  in  so  short  a  time  it  so  wonderfully  overcame 
the  stem  ritualism  of  the  Jew  and  the  fair  sensualism 
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of  the  Greek,  we  must  look  to  the  actual  facts  of  the 
great  early  conversions  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in 
the  apostolic  memoirs  of  Luke.     Let  ua  see  therefoi-o, 

,  ill  the  first  place,  what  wo  can  learn  from  tlio  early 
chapters  of  that  most  interesting  narrative.  Now, 
the  starting-point  hero  plainly  is  tlie  efiusion  of  tho 
Holy  Ghost,  an  influence  which,  whether  wo  take  it 
on  this  first  ocoision  as  miraculous,  according  to  the 
traditional  understanding  of  the  Church,  or  as  somo- 

.   thing  extraordinary  but  in  the  coui-so  of  nature,  iH  a 

.  phenomenon  altogether  difTerent  in  kind  from  tho  ac- 
tion of  arguments  upon  the  ratiociuativo  faculty  of 
the  mind,  and  had  indeed  been  preceded  not  by  induc- 
tions or  deductions,  or  analytic  dissections,  or  any 
scholastic  exei-citations  at  all,  but  by  meetings  for 
social  prayer  (i.  14) — prayer  which  is  the  great  feeder 
of  the  moral  nature  of  man  when  reverting  to  the  orig- 
inal source  of  all  moral  life  in  the  form  of  religion. 
It  was  therefore  not  in  tho  philosophic  way  of  debate 
and  discussion,  but  in  tho  religious  way  of  inspiration 
that  tho  regenerative  afflatus  of  tho  first  Christian 
ethics  came  upon  the  Jewish  and  Hellenic  world ;  and 
it  worked,  let  us  «ay,  by  a  fervid  moral  contagion,  not 

.  by  tho  suasion  of  cool  argument.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  oven  in  the  intellectual  world  a  wise 
ancient  might  justly  say,  Nemo  vir  magnua  sine  aliquo 
afflatu  divino  unquam  fuit,  much  more  in  tho  world 
of  moral  and  political  action  it  is  by  the  infection  of 
noble  passions  that  men  are  moved  to  any  grand  is- 
sues, not  by  tho  cogency  of  strong  arguments.  Mel- 
auchtlion  was  as  good  a  reasoner  as  Martin  Luther, 
pcrliaps  a  lictter,  but  he  had  not  the  volcanic  fire  of 
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his  fellow;  and  it  was  an  eniption  of  this  firo  only 
that  could  prevail  to  shake  the  stout  pillars  of  the 
Popedom.  And  it  was  by  an  inlluence  manifestly 
qnito  ukin  to  the  impetuous  onorgetic  eloquence  of  the 
great  8axon  refonnor,  that  by  the  lirst  Hermon  of  the 
A|K>Htlo  Peter,  as  wo  read,  great  masseH  of  men  were 
Huddeuly  pricked  in  their  heartB,  conscience-Htung,  as 
wo  phraMe  it,  and  in  one  day  three  thousand  humatk 
beings,  previously  indifferent  or  hostile,  were  added  to 
the  new  moral  community  afterwards  called  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Precisely  similar  in  modern  times  has 
been  the  action  of  the  so-called  religious  revivals, 
which,  from  the  days  of  the  Methodists  downwards, 
have  done  so  much  it.  this  country  to  rouse  from  a 
state  of  moral  lethargy  the  most  neglected  and  the 
most  abandoned  portions  of  the  commutiity.  Of  Mar- 
tin Boos,  the  celebrated  Bavarian  evangelist,  wo  are 
told  that  his  "sermon  was  as  if  he  pou{-ed  forth 
flame;"  *  ami  not  loss  striking  wore  the  moral  effects 
of  the  eloquent  Whitefield  when  ho  drew  the  tears  iu 
white  gutters  down  Ci»er  grimy  cheeks  of  the  congre- 
gated Bristol  colliers,  and,  what  is  even  more  signiQ- 
«ant  of  his  power,  in  Savannah  elicited  from  the  pru- 
dential pockets  of  sago  Benjamin  Franklin,  sitting 
before  the  jjreacher  with  a  stiff  determination  not  to 
contribute,  firsi^  a  handful  of  coppers,  then  three  or 
four  silver  dollars,  and  then  five  golden  pistoles !  \ 
Preachings  of  this  kind  have  been  tlio  subject  of  scoff- 
ing with  light-witted  ])ersou3  in  all  ages;   but  they 

•  TAfe  of  Martin  Ihoi.  iSTtrt,  p.  25. 

f  Life  of  Ftauklin  in  the  EnrycloptrtJia  liritannica. 
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■tand  6nn  as  grave  attestations  of  the  fact  that  .the 
Chi-iatian  method  of  conversion,  not  by  logical  argu- 
ments, but  by  moral  contagion  and  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  has,  with  the  masses  of  mankind,  always 
proved  itself  the  most  effective.  Socrates  did  much 
more,  perhaps,  us  a  reformer  of  sinners  than  any 
preaclier  in  the  guise  of  a  philosopher  ever  did  ;  but  ho 
could  not  have  done  what  Whitefield  did  with  the  col- 
liers. The  arguments  of  Socrates  convinced  the  few  ; 
but  the  fervor  of  Peter,  the  loftiness  of  his  religious 
position,  and  the  felt  firmness  of  his  histoiical  founda- 
tion converted  the  many.  'J 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  important  point  in 
the  original  attitude  of  Christianity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  moved  the  moral  world.  This  point  is  the 
historical  foundation  on  which  the  moral  appeal  stood ; 
and  this  historical  foundation  was  the  miraculous  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Founder  of  the  ethical 
religion.  It  concerns  us  not  to  inquire  here,  whether 
Christ  was  a  real  person,  or,  as  certain  Germans  with 
their  ingenious  whimsicality  will  have  it,  a  mere  myth ; 
as  little  need  we  ask  whether  the  miracles  were  really  sus- 
■  pensions  of  thp  laws  of  natui-e,  or  were  mere  acts  of  re- 
markable power  somewhat  oxaggei-ated  by  the  wonder- 
ing narrators ;  much  less  can  it  be  necessary  for  the 
present  argument  to  weigh  the  evidence  for  the  great 
crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrection.  •''  Concerning 
these  matters,  every  man  must  cither  judge  for  himself 
or  take  the  authority  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  of 
effective  Christian  teaching  aa^.a  sufficient  guarantee.*?) 
But  what  Wo  have  to  do  with  hero  is  simply  this: 
that  these  facts   were    believed,  that  the    Apostles 
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Btood  upon  these  facts,  and  that  the  ethical  pfB-  ' 
ciency  of  ChrUtianity  was  rooted  in  these  facta. 
Take  the  facta  away,  or  the  asaurud  belief  in  the. 
facts,  and  the  existence  of  such  an  ethico-religioiig 
society  as  the  ChriHtian  Church  becomes,  under  the 
circumstances,  impossible.  Consider  what  an  efiVtct 
tho  pei-sonality,  of  Socrates  had  in  establishing  whiit 
wo  with  no  great  license  of  language  may  call  tho  So-  •  * 
cratic  Church  in  Athens.  The  various  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, first  in^ Athens  and  then  in  Koine,  wore  sects 
of  that  Church.  Had  Socrates  not  lived  and  died  with 
visible  power  and  efl'ect  before  men,  the  existence  of 
these  schools,  fathered  by  this  great  teacher,  would 
have  been  impossible.  >  A  person  is  the  necessary 
nucleus  round  which  all  social  organisms  .form  thum- 
selvtta.  But  the  personality  of  Socrates  was  a  much 
less  important  element  in  the  formation  of  tho  So- 
oratic  schools  than  that  of  Christ  was.  in jMjfPT.malion„... 
of  tho  Christian  Church.  .'Socrates  was  only  a  teacher 
— one  who,  like  other  teachers,  might  in  time  cnsalo 
disciples  us  wise,  jierhaps  wiser  than,  himself;  Christ 
was  a  redeemer,  whose  function  as  such  could  be  pep-  ' 
formed  by  no  vicar,  and  transmitted  to 410  successor: 
the  one  wua  a  help  and  a  guide,  the  other  a  founda- 
tion of  faith  and  a  fountain  of  life.  Socrates  taught 
his  disciples  to  become  independent  of  him,  and  rely  - 
on  their  own  perfected  reason ;  from  Christ  His  dis- 
ciples always  derive  nourishment,  as  the  branches  from 
the  vine.  And  if  the  relation  of  Christ  to  His  dis- 
ciples, conceived  only  as  a  living  Saviour  walking  on 
the  earth,  was  so  much  closer  than  that  of  Socrates 
to  his  disciples,  how  much  more  intimate  does  the 
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relation  become,  •when  He  ■who  lived  and  died  to  re- 
deem humanity  from  sin  rose  from  the  dead  aa  a  living 
guarantee  that  all  who  walked  in  His  ways,  should 
follow  up  their  i-edemption  from  sin  by  a  speedy 
victory  over  that  yet  stronger  enemy,  Death !  *  From 
the  moment  that  tlm  resurrection  stood  amongst  the 

^  disciples  as  an  acCTfvted  fact,  the  Founder  of  the  re- 
ligion was  not  merely  a  wonder-#orking  man,  a 
prophet  and  the  gi-eatest  of  all  the  prophets,  but  He 
was  an  altogether  exceptional  and  miraculous  Person, 
either  God  in  some  mysterious  way  combined  into  an 
incorporate  unity  with  man,  or  at'least  a  Person  that, 
compared  with  the  common  typo  and  expression  of 

Jbumanity,  might  pass  for  God.  The  iittlueuco  which 
the  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  human,  and 
yet  in  so  many  regards  superhuman,  character  o^tho 
Founder  of  their  faith,  niust  have  exercised  on  the 
early  preachers  of  the  gospel  cannot  easily  bo  over- 
estimated. Plato  and  Plotinus  often  talk  of  the  rap- 
tures with  which  the  human  soul  would  bo  thrilled  if 
not  only,  as  now,  the  shadows  and  types  of  tho  Beauti- 
ful, but  the  very  absolute  Beautiful  itself,  tho  airo  to 
KoAoi',  stood  revealed  to  mortal  sight.  But  granting 
for  the  moment  tiiat  the  manifestation  of  such  a  vague 
abstraction  is  possible,  it  is  quite  ceiioiu  that,  when 
manifested,  it  could  not  possibly  act  upon  men  with 
anything  like  the  power  of  a  human  Chi-ist  actually 
risen  from  the  dead.  Man,  with  all  his  range  of 
imagination,  is  at  bottom  as  much  concrete  as  any 

*  i  6As  i  iiva.ytvi>ri(iat  itfiAi  tU  iK-wita  ^xaaii  ti    irturrairfas 

'Inaov  XfKOYoS  ix  nucf&if. — 1  Pet  i.  8. 
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creature,  and  as  little  capable  of  being  moved  by  mere 
abstractions.  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified ;  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead;  believe  in  Him — this  was  the 
short  summation  of  that  preaching  of  tlio  gospel  vhich 
regenerated  the  then  world,  lying  as  it  did  in  all  sorts 
of  wickedness.  See  how  emphatically  the  resurrection 
is  alluded  to  as  the  maiu  anchor  in  all  the  early  preach- 
ings of  the  Apostles  (Acts  ii.  32;  iii.  15;  iv.  2;  v.  30, 
etc.)  And  as  to  St.  Paul,  he  declares  again  and  again 
that  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  the  faith  of  ChriBtians  is 
vain,  and  those  to  whom  the  world  was  indebted  for. 
its  moral  regeneration  were- justly  to  be  accounted 
amongsh  the  most  miserable  of  men ;  a  method  of 
speaking  which  plainly  implies  that,  in  the  Apostle's 
estimation,  the  firm  fact  of  a  risen  Saviour  was  the 
only  real  assurance  that  Christians  had  of  a  life  be- 
yond the  gi-ave. )  So  true  is  the  utterance  of  a  dis- 
tinguished modem  divine  that  "  the  resurrection  was 
the  central  point  of  the  apo»tolic  teaching,  nay  more, 
the  central  point  of  history,  primarUy  of  religious 
history,  of  'which  it  is  the  soul.  The  resurrection  is 
the  one  central  link  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen."  • 
.Let  this,  therefore,  stand  firm  as  the  main  principle 
of  any  just  exposition  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
ethics  of  the  gospel  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
The  Church,  "  the  peculiar  people  zealous  for  good 
works,"  of  whom  St.  Peter  speaks,  was  formed  out  of 
the  world  not  by  the  clear  cogency  of  logical  argu- 
ments, but  by  the  vivid  belief  in  mimculous  facts. 
But  the  miraculous  pei-sonality  of  the  teacher,  how- 

•  WiiaTCOTT,  The  Ch«pd  and  the  Beturreelion. 
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ever  essential  to  the  proclamation  and  reception  of 
the  teaching,  was  not  the  teaching  itself.  There  were 
doctrines  of  an  essentially  theological  chamcter,  and 
strong  emotions  that  only  religion  could  excite,  which 
operated  along  with  the  unique  personality  of  the 
Founder  in  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  the  ethics  of 
the  gospel.  The  most  important  of  these  doctrjnes 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  This 
is  a  matter  with  which  in  Christian  countries  we  are 
iiow  so  familiar  that  not  a  few  iind  it  difficult  to  real- 
ize how  prominent  an  element  it  was  in  the  Christian 
creed,  and  how  powerful  must  have  been  its  action  in 
the  creation  of  a  now  school  of  morals  in  the  midst  of 
the  heathen  world.  By  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
however,  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  the  ethical 
virtue  of  this  element  was  never  overlooked ;  they 
knew  only  too  well,  from  their  o><^  pei-sonal  experi- 
ence most  of  them,  and  all  of  them  by  what  they  saw 
written  in  the  habits  and  maxims  of  a  con-upt  society, 
how  easily  Polytheism  had  lent  itself  to  draw  a  beauti- 
ful veil  over  what  was  ugly,  and  to  stamp  the  most 
debasing  vices  with  consecration.  Philosophers,  like 
Xenophancs  and  Plato,  in  whose  breasts  these  things 
had  long  ago  roused  a  rebellious  indignation,  might 
well  despair  of  converting  to  a  pure  morality  a  people 
who,  though  they  might  be  sober  on  all  the  other  days 
of  the  year,  would  think  it  necessary,  as  an  act  of 
piety,  to  appear  publicly  intoxicated  on  the  feast  of 
Dionysus.  The  salt  of  goodness,  it  is  quite  true,  which 
kept  the  body  of  Polytheism  so  long  from  rotting,  has 
often  been  overlooked,  principally  by  the  exaggeration 
of  Christian  writers,  seldom  remarkable  for  candor; 
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und  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  engaged,  as  they 
were,  in  actual  wai-fare  with  the  njauy-headed  foe,  luuy 
well  be  excused  if  their  zeal  was  not  always  accom- 
panied by  tliat  fairness  to  which  even  error  is  entitled. 
But  with  the  most  honest  puqiose  to  do  justice  to  the 
moral  element  of  Polytheism,  as  wo  may  find  it  ex- 
hibited most  favorably  j)erhu])s  in  the  living  pictui'os 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
obvious  deduction  from  the  Polytheistic  creed  was,  in 
all  cases  to  palliate,  in  some  coses  even  to  Justify,  vice ; 
and  that  this  deduction  was  often  made  we  may  gather 
from  the  familiar  fact  that  the  most  illogical  people 
even  now  suddenly  become  very  acute  reasoners,  the  ■ 
moment  it  is  necessary  to  defend  their  prejudices,  or 
to  protest  against  the  amendment  of  theii'  faults.  In 
a  system  of  faith,  where  every  instinct  had  its  god, 
and  every  passion  its  patron-saint,  it  required  either 
a  rare  training,  or  a  remarkably  healthy  habit  of  mind 
to  keep  the  low  and  the  high  in  their  just  seats  of 
subordination  and  supremacy.  No  doubt  the  more 
imperative  moral  virtues  to  a  well-constituted  Heathen 
mind  were  conceived  as  represented  by  Jove,  who  waij 
the  real  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  Zeus  in  Olympus  was  a  sufficient  assertion  of  , 
the  supeiiority  which  belongs  to  the  mural  law  in  the 
little  republic  of  the  soul ;  but  as  the  sun  of  Kronos 
in  the  Greek  heaven  was  only  a  limited  monarch,  and 
often,  as  the  Iliad  plainly  indicates,  obliged  to  wink  . 
at  the  contravention  of  hLs  own  commands  by  the  un- 
ruly aristocracy  of  the  skies,,so  Polytheism  could  never 
invest  the  to  j/yc/xofocw— the  regulating  principle  of  the  . 
noul  with  the  absolute  sovereignty  which  to  its  nature 
10 
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rightfully  belongs.  Christianity,  as  an  essentially  mon- 
otheistic faith,  applied  a  perfect  remedy  to  this  evil. 
The  highest  part  of  man's  nature  was  now  the  only 
sacred  part.  The  flesh,  so  far  from  being  glorified  and 
worshipped,  was  denounced,  degraded,  and  desecrated 
ivs  a  synonym  for  all  corruption.  The  deification  of 
mere  sensuous  pleasures,  which  with  Folytheists  had 
passed  for  orthodox,  was  now  impossible  ;  the  moral 
law  became  supreme ;  and  surely  the  sanction  which 
this  law  requires  can  never  be  conceived  in  more  im- 
perative terms  than  as  the  distinctly  enunciated  com? 
mand  of  the  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-beneficent 
Father  of  the  human  family.  No  sanction,  deduced 
from  a  mere  reasoning  process,  can  ever  approach  this 
in  broad  practical  efficiency.  It  is  the  impersonated, 
incarnated,  and  enthroned  Reason,  to  which  all  reoson- 
■  able  creatures  owe  an  instinctive  and  a  necessary 
obedience. 

But  there  is  another  corollary  to  a  monotheistic 
creed,  which,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  Christian 
faith  on  Christian  Ethics,  is  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked. If  there  is  only  one  God,  the  father  of  the 
whole  human  race,  then  there  is  only  one  family ;  all 
men  are  brethren ;  nationality  ceases ;  philanthropy, 
or  love  of  men  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
comes natural ;  mere^atriotism  has  now  only  a  rela- 
tive value  ;  Le'6nida8  is  no  longer  the  model  hero ;  the 
Jew  is  no  longer  of  the  one  chosen  people ;  and  tho 
Gjreek  full  of  wisdom,  and  full  of  conceit,  must  con- 
descend to  call  the  ignorant  barbarian  hia  brother. 
This  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between  every  nation  and 
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its  neighbor,  removed  two  of  the  greatest  obstructions 
which  have  ever  stood  iu  the  way  of  a  generous  mo- 
rality, in  the  shape  of  what  Lord  Bacon  would  have 
called  idols  of  the  place  and  of  the  race ;  these  idols 
could  be  worshipped  no  longer ;  and  no  shibboleth  of 
separation  could  be  mumbled  to  consiici-ato  the  unrea- 
sonable prejudices  which  every  natioij  is  so  apt  to  en- 
tertain agiiinst  its  neighbor.  No  doubt  towai-ds  the 
propagation  of  these  catholic  and  cosmopolitan  princi- 
ples, ancient  i)hilo8ophy  also,  and  siiecially  Stoicism, 
contributed  its  share ;  *  the  consolidation  of  the  Boman 
empire  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  eihjieror  worked  iu 
the  same  direction ;  but  the  monotheistic  creed  of  the 
Christian  Chui-ch,  proclaimed  with  such  dignity  and 
moral  courage  by  St.  Paul  in  his  discourse  on  the  Hill  of 
Mars,  supplied  the  only  effeotivo  leverage.  Compared 
with  whdfc  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  djd  for  the  giand 
idea  of  numauity  and  fraternity,  all  that  modern  sci- 
ence, nfptiem  political  theories,  modem  commerce, 
and  modem  philosophers  have  achieved  or  may  yet 
achieve,  can  only  be  counted  as  a  \erj  small  supple- 
ment. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world,  form  to- 
gether a  group,  of  doctrines,  the  relation  of  which  to 
moral  practice  is  too  deeply  felt  to  require  miioh  dis- 
cussion in  this  place.  Perhaps,  however,  everybody 
does  not  sufficiently  consider  how  |)ecnliarly  Christian 

•  To  persona  iguorant  of  Greek,  who  may  wish  to  receive  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  moral  influcnog  of  Stoicism,  I  recom- 
mend Long's  Translation  of  Antoninuf,  Leckie's  Uintory  of 
Europtan  Morals,  and  Farrar's  Seekers  after  Ood. 
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these  doctrines  are,  and  how  the  belief  in  them,  and 
the  moral  isisuea  of  such  belief,  must  necessarily  stand 
and  fall  with  the  fuith  in  some  such  hist(,.rical  religion 
-as  has  hitherto  formed  the  framework  of  the  Churches 
of  Christendom.  For  however  these  doctrines  might 
bo  dimly  conceived  and  vaguely  s^lieved  by  the 
people  who  wrote  D.  H.  upon  their  tombstones,  and 
however  solemnly  imagined  and  gi-andly  depicted  they 
were  in  the  eloquent  discourses  of  tljo  gi-eat  philoso- 
pher of  Idealism,  there  are  few  mistakes  greater  than 
to  accept  thesp  dim  concci)tion8  and  grand  imaginings 
as  a  proof  that  the  docti'iue  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  a  point  of  polytheistic  faith,  j>erformed'the 
same  function  in  mouldii/g  the  moi-ality  of  tho  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  that  it  does  at  tho  present  day 
among  modern  Christian  peoples.  A  single  quotation 
— ^one  of  the  most  tiite—  from  Homer  will  suffice  to 
show  how  utterly  imfounded  such  an  idea  Ls.  In  the 
Cimmerian  visit  to  the  nnsecn  world,  tho  wandering 
king  of  Ithaca  is  made  to  encounter  tlio  hot  thane  of 
Theasaly,  pacing  with  a  stately  fierceness  through  tho 
Elysian  fields,  like  a  king  among  tho  shades.  On 
being  complimented  to  this  eflbct  by  his  visitor,  the 
son  of  Peleus  i-eplios— ''^  , 

"  Name  lae  not  death  with  praisefol  words,  noble  Ulysses ;  I 
WouM  sooner  be  a  bonded  serf,  the  laborer's  tool  to  ply 
To  a  small  cottar  on  the  heath  with  wealth  exceeding  small, 
Than  be  tho  Lord  of  all  the  Shades  in  Pluto's  gloomy  hall." 

A  |icople  who  could  thuik  and  speak  thus  of  tho 
state  of  soiils  afUsr  departuro  from  tho  body,  could  not 
derive  much  practical  advantage  from  belief  in  im- 
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mortality.  That  belief  indeed  wns  held  bo  loosely  by 
the  mass  of  the  Greek  peoplo  that  it  may  ratlier  be 
desciibed  as  a  dim  imagination  than  its  a  definite  con- 
viction. People  were  rather  unwilling  to  believe  that 
their  beloved  human  friends  hud  vofrished  into  the 
realm  of  nothingness,  than  convinced  that  they  had 
gone  to  where  on  any  account  it  would  bo  at  all  desir- 
able to  go.  To  a  few  select  heroes  iio  doubt,  men  like 
Menolaus,  of  divine  extraction,  and  divine  affinity,  a 
really  enviable  abode  after  death  in  the  cloudless  and 
stormlesB  islands  of  the  blest  was  by  popiilar  tradition 
assigned ;  a  few  perpetrators  also  of  enormous  crimes, 
red-hand  murderers,  open  blasphemers,  and  traitors 
who  sold  their  country  for  gold  were  consigned  forever' 
to  the  ensanguined  scourge  of  the  Furict)  in  tho.se 
flaring  regions  which  the  genius  of  Virgil  and  Dante 
has  so  vividly  portrayed :  but  if  the  belief  in  these 
exceptional  cases  yjspircd  some  to  acts  of  unwonted 
heroism  and  deterred  others  from  deeds  of  abhorred 
foulness,  the  very  good  and  the  vci<y  bad  in  the  world  ' 
are  too  few  in  number  to  admit  of  the  idea  that  the 
motives  which  either  stir  them  to  acts  of  exceptive 
vii-tuo  or  deter  them  from  acts  of  abnormal  ciimd 
should  have  any  influence  in  determining  the  conduct 
of  the  great  masses.  And  as  for  the  philosophers,  it 
was  Socrates  only  and  Plato  who  in  their  teaching 
gave  any  special  emphasis  to  tlio  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  and  no  man  who  has  read  the 
most  familiar  accounts  of  the  defence  which  the  former 
delivered  to  the  jury  at  his  trial,  or  of  his  lust  mo- 
ments as  reported  by  Pluto  in  the  Phcedo,  can  have 
curried  off  the  impression  that  the  great  father  of  moral 
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philosophy  taught  that  doctrino  with  any  dogmatic 
decision  or  certainty.  We  must  say,  therefore,  with 
Dr.  Palcy,  who,  though  incajuxblo  of  sounding  groat 
depths,  had  a  very  clear  head,  and  was  a  very  sensible 
man,  that  it  wu8  the  gospel,  and  tlio  gospel  alone, 
■which  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,"  and 
with  it  inti*oduced  wliafeiver  real  power  in  elevating 
or  strengthening  the  moral  nature  of  man  such  a  doc- 
trine, when  held  as  a  habitual  conviction,  must  exor- 
cise over  the  masses  of  men.  "What  Socrates  contem- 
plated calmly  as  a  probable  contingency,  St.  Paul  and 
the  early  Christians  gloried  in  as  a  grand  culmination 
and  a  triumphant  result.  And  the  effective  influence' 
of  this  firm  faith  on  society  has  been  to  give  an  infi- 
greater  dignity  to  human  life,  to  increase  infi- 
e  moral  worth  of  the  individual,  and  to  add  a 
port  of  wonderful  'efficacy  to  those  states  and  stages 
toilsome  existenco  which  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
such  hopeful  consolation^  That  it  has  always  acted, 
and  must  always  act,  as  a  strong  aid  to  virtuous  con- 
duct can  scarcely  bo  denied,  though  they  of  course 
are  poor  philosophers  and  ignoble  men  who  think  that 
virtue  could  not  possibly  exist  in  the  woi'ld  without 
the  belief  in  immortality.  Tliero  are  many  motives 
that  force  the  masses  of  men-  to  bo  virtuotis,  according 
to  the  respectable  ligliteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  altogether  indcjtendent  of  any  prosi)ect  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state;  and  aa 
for  men  of  a  more  thnu  commonly  delicate  moral  sen- 
sibility— persona  to  whom  a  life  in  baseiiCKS  and  foul- 
ness would  under  any  conditions  be  intolerable — it  is 
not  to  bo  imagined  that  they  would  bo  more  virtuous 
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from  the  prospect  of  f^n  eternity  of  bliss,  than  they 
are  from  the  fear  of  a  short  season  of  Bliame.  These 
men  will  always  live  nobly,  for  the  same  reason  that 
whatever  they  do  they  must  do  well.  If  they  play 
cricket,  they  will  play  a  good  game  ;  if  they  ride,  they 
will  ride  well ;  and  if  they  boat,  tjiey  will  boat  well ; 
and,  f^r  the  same  reason,  if  they  live,  they  will  live  well 
— not  because  they  expect  a  i-oward,  but  because  they 
have  no  pleasure  in  living'badly.  To  them  vice  is 
always  rottenness,  putrescence,  and  loathsomeness; 
and  no  man  will  conscientiously  condemn  himself  to 
these  who  knows  what  souudiiess  means. 

There  ia  one  marked  peculiarity  about  Chriatian 
Ethics,  growing  directly  out  of  a  religious  root,  and 
closely  connected  with,  certain  theological  doctrines, 
wltich,  though  indicated  in  some  of  the  pi'evioua  para- 
graphs, demands  special  mention  here.  \Vc  mean 
what  Dr.  Chalmers  called  its  aggi-essive  attitude.  ,  The 
idea  of  Duty  is  not  necessarily  aggressive ;  a  man  may 
perform  his  duty  quietly,  as  the  spheres  move  in  their 
orbits,  without  daring,  or  even  desiring,  to  meddle 
•with  the  movements  of  other  members  of  the  great  so- 
cial machine.  Even  Christian  Churches  in  qiyet  and 
flat  times,  as  the  last  century  for  instance,  have  been 
known  to  content  themselves  with  the  unobtrtisive 
performance  of  a  certain  round  of  fiimiliar  pieties,  un- 
disturbed by  any  desire  to  make  moral  inroads  into, 
the  domain  of  remOto  or  even  adjacent  heathenism. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  the  normal  or  flourishing 
state  of  any  Christian  Church ;  not  the  natural  i'ltate 
indeed  of  any  sect  or  society,  whether  religious  or 
philosophical,  professing  to  possess  a  healing  medicine. 
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for  the  cure  of  diaeased  souls.  We  accordingly  found 
in  the  first  discourse  that  Socrates  was  in  his  attitude, 
however  pleasant  and  playful  on  the  surface,  at  bottom 
very  earnestly  aggressive ;  ifr  was  this  aggi-cssiveness, 
in  fact,  that  raised  up  against  him  the  hostility  of 
those  spiteful  littlq  individuals  to  whom  more  than  to 
popular  ill-will  he  owed  his  martyr- death.  He  as- 
serted, as  we  have  seen,  a  divine  mission,  arid  acted  as  a 
missionary,  though  alway^  in  the  manijer  of  a  rcasoner 
rather  than  as  &  preacher.  But  the  aggressive  element 
in  early  Christianity  was  much  stronger  than  in  Soc- 
rates ;  as  any  one  may  see  at  a  glance  by  comparing 
the  biographical  career  of  St.  Paul  with  that  of  the 
Athenian  philosopher.  And  the  causes  of  this  were 
more  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  Hebrew 
nature  was  more  fervid,  more  impassioned,  more  pro- 
phetic llnm  the  Hellenic ;  and  again,  the  autocratic 
character  which  belongs  to  all  monoftiL^s'm  imparted 
to  the  moral  mcsRago  .of  the  biissionari^  an  urgency 
and  a  lofty  intolcrunco,  which  in  an  atmosphere  com- 
pounded of  j)olytlioi.sm  in  its  lower^phere  and  of  logic 
in  its  upper  sjjhere  was  impossible.  A  divine  com- 
mand «uperadded  to  fervid  human  sympathies  neces- 
sarily creates  a  mission  in  the  person  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  them  ;  but  the  divine  conmiand  is  much  more 
stringent  from  an  autocratic  Jehovah  than  from  a 
limited  monarch  like  Jove,  and  the  fervor  of  human 
8ym])athy  is  more  intense  in  proportion  as  the  oifcnco 
of  the  rebels  against  the  sovereign  atithority  is  looked 
upon  afl  m^^ore  heinous.  Wo  are  bi-otight  back  there- 
fore ogain  to  thoffrcat  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity, 
.  if  we  would  make  mfully  evident  to  ourselves  why  St. 
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Paul  waa  bo  .much  tnoro  aggreBsive  than  Socrates: 
Socrates  vyeia  only  pai-tly  a  missionary,  and  the  messen-  > 
ger  of  a  god  whoso  authority  was  limited  by  au  info-  . 
rior- but  acknowledged  authority  in  other  gods;  St. 
Paul  was  a  missionary  of  the  one  true  Ciod,  to  whose 
authority  thero  could  be  no  limit,  and  to  whose  com- 
mand there  could  bo  no  contradiction.     From  this 
principle  of  divine  autocracy  there  necessarily  grew  4jp 
tho  conception  of  fiin,  not  as  folly  merely  and  imper- 
fection, but  aa  contumacy,  rebellion,  and  treason ;  and 
the  conviction  of  tho  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and 
the  exceeding  misery  of  tho  siuner  became  the  stron- 
gest spur  to  tho  missionary  activity  of  tho  Christian 
preachers,  and  gave  a  true  moral  sublimity  to  an  ag- 
gi'essivo  attitude,  which  in  a  more  reasouer  had  ap- 
peared impertinent.     Nothing  indeed  is  more  remark-  • 
able  than  the  contrast  between  tho  strong  colore  in 
which  sin  is  painted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  its  more  venial  a.spcct  in  the  mild  regard     ,  ' 
of  the  philosopher.     Aristotle  can  surrender  a  wholo 
generation  of  young  men  to  the  dominion  of  Trd^os  and 
think  nothing  more  about  it.     They  are  as  incapable 
of  moral  ideas,  these  young  sensualists,  as  swine  are 
of  cleanliness  ;  let^li^m  wallow  in  the  mire  for  a  sea- 
son; we  shall  speak  to  them,  when  they  have  out-    .  ' 
grown  their  animalism.     But  the  converted  Pharisee 
who' .wrote  his  buniinc  llspistles  to  the  young  Christian 
churcops  ill  magnificenVli^fne  ^nd  luxurious  EphesAk 
used  very  different  languag^J>5^^J$i^1y  with  him  is  a  very  VV. 
'  serious  onence,  on  account  oi^;^J(iii^«ih^ curse  of  God    w 
lies  on 'the  whole  world. «i  Sifiiie|«iT'j*riethor  old   or    %' 
.yqunfl,  «ro  by  nature  the  chU(itfen\<),rwrath;  and  by      v 
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the  act  and  fact  of  tlio  transgression  of  divine  ]aw,  «o 
xitterly  cast  down  and  degraded  from  the  proper  hu- 
man dignity,  iMit  they  require  to  bo  born  again, 
and  baptized  iwith  a  fire-baptism  before  they  can  be 
purilied  fi-om  tlieir  foulness  and  restored  to  the  orig- 
inal riglrtSand  privileges  which  belonged  to  them,  as 
to  all  men,  in  right  of  their  Divino  fatherhood. 
Hence  the  strongly  accentuated  opposition  between 
flesh  and  spirit  (Romans  vii.  vili. ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3,  4) 
which  no  doubt  Aristotle,  as  we  have  seen  above,  also 
mentions ;  but  in  the  Stagirite  it  is  only  an  incidental 
recognition ;  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  a  yervading 
and  overwhelming  power,  a  force  which  possesEes  the 
atmo8[)hero,  a  moral  storm,  which,  swooping  violently 
down  from  the  dark-throned  seat  of  the  Supreme  Re- 
gent, tears  the  cloak  of  self-righteousness  from  the 
shivering  sinner,  and  exposes  him  in  all  his  bareness. 
Plato  also  and  Plotinus  use  very  Christian  language 
when  they  tell  us  that  to  be  partakers  of  true  moral 
Ijcauty  the  soul  requires  a  KaOapa-K  or  purification 
from  its  natural  or  acquired  foulness,  and  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  thLs  purification  was  symbolically  indicated 
in  the  mysteries.*  Very  true ;  bu^icre  again  Plato 
wrote  calmly  for  the  few,  Paul  nreached  fervidly  for 
the  many.  And  thia  word  pwnjication,  as  connected 
with  tiia  Christian  idea  of  tho'exceeding  sinfulness  of 

•  "^OTi  -yip  8})  ill  6  ■Ka\aii>s  \(fyoj,  Kal  i)  atupfioaimi,  Kal  i;  livtpfla 
KoX  i\  naaa  dptrii,  KaOapir is,  Kal  i]  ((tpAyricrts  aOnV  Sih  koI  al 
Tf  Arro(  6p0&s  aivirrovToi  rhf  fi^  KiKaOap^ivov  kg.\  tv  ^5ot;  Ktiaiff- 
Bai  iv  $opfi6pv^  ori  rh  fiii  KaOaphv  0opPSp<i}  9ik  KaLKrjv  ^lAov,  ota  8!) 
Kal  S«i  ou  Katapal  rh  tru'ita,  xa'pouvi  T^i  rotiur^K — PM)TINU8, 
Enn.  i.  6,  p.  65  ;  edit.  Kirchhoff,  i,  0. 
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sin,  and  the  necessity  of  an  ingrafting  of  a  higher 
moral  life  by  the  oporation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  leada 
me  necessarily  to  specialize  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment us  performing  a  peculiar  function  in  the  ethical 
attitude  and  moral  efficiency  of  tlie  gospel.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  arises  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  Chiistian  conception  of  sin  as  a  pollut- 
ing, perverting,  rebellious,  and  treasonable  principle. 
An  error  is  reasoned  away,  but  filth  must  be  washed 
away ;  guilt  must  be  atoned ;  the  offender  m  ist  pray 
for  forgiveness ;  and  the  free  grace  of  the  Sovereign 
must  re^ore  tne  traitor  to  the  place  and  the  protecuon 
whicli  belong  to  him  as  a  loyal  subject.  ,  Put  into  a 
strictly*  articulate  form,  this  doctrine  of  atonement, 
not  less  than  its  correlative  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  especially  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  of  logical 
consistency  by  the  so-called  federal  theologians,  is  apt 
to  give,  and  has  always  given,  more  or  less  just  cause 
of  offence  to  speculative  minds;  but  in  that  broad 
practical  aspect  in  which  it  was  originally  presented 
to  the  world,  before  men  began  to  turn  a  fervid  faith 
into  a  curious  theology,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
operated  most  beneficially  in  intensifying  that  hatred 
of  sin  which  is  the  mother  of  all  holiness,  and  in  ena- 
bling many  a  guilt-laden  soul  to  start  on  the  career  of 
a  regenerate  life  with  a  comfortable  lightness  and  an 
unfettered  speed,  which  from  no  other  aourpe  could 
have  flowed  so  readily.  i 

The  plan  of  this  discourse  leads  us  in  the  ne-xt  place 
to  consider  the  individual-virtues,  to  which,  by  their 
radical  connecfcttrtf  with  religion  luid  a  theological  creed, 
Christian  Etlucs  have  shown  a  preference.     But  before 
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attempting  this  it  is  obvious  to  remark  how,  by  the 
atmosphere  of  piety  in  which  they  grow,  and  the  theo- 
logical soil  in  which  they  are  rooted,  the  Christian  vir- 
tnea,  as  a  whole  and  individually,  are  elevated  to  a 
much  higher  platform  than'  belongs  to  any  system  of 
mere  moral  Jhilosophy ;  and  from  this  point  of  view 
we  can  undCTstand  how  the  divines  of  the  school  called 
Evangelical  have  been  led  to  look  down  with  such  con- 
tempt aa  they  general '.y  do  on  every  form  of  Christian 
preaching  in  which  a  round  of  mere  moral  duties  is 
held  up  as  in  itself  capable  of  performing  the  functions 
of  a  tmly  Christian  lifq,  The  Evangelicals)  narrow 
and  bigoted  as.  they  too  often  are,  especially  in  points 
of  artificial  and  traditional  orthodoxy,  which  they  are 
unable  to  separate  from  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  were 
quite  right  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  the  inei-e  duties 
performed,  but  the  motives  froni  which,  and  the  inspi- 
ration by  which,  they  are  performed,  that  make  the 
moral  life  of  a  trulyiChristian  man  so  excellent.  It  is 
not  merely  that  ho  is  morally  correct  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-mon ;  not  merely  that  he  is 
'richly  furnished  perhaps  with  all  those  born  amiabili- 
ties which  an  acuto  Scotch  speculator  has  designated 
as  but  the  painted  masks  of  virtue  ;  *  the  world  may 
showei"  its  plaudits  on  such  cheap  forms  of  natiye  good- 
ness as  loudly  as  it  pleases;  Christian  morality,  by 
virtue  of  its  lofty  religious  inspiration,  aims  at  some- 
fliing  more  ;  the  mere  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  it  looks  upon  aa  au  attainment  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  high  moral  ambition,  as  a  v\ilgar  somo- 

*  Profeasor  Forrier  on  Connciousness ;  Works,  vol.  L  p.  281. 
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thing,  tho  contentment  with  which  would  indicate  an 
entire  absence  of  that  pui-o  monil  ideal,  with  the  ao- 
knowlodgmcut  of  wliich  a  religious  morality — a  system 
of  Ethics  founded  on  the  worship  of  tho  one  true  God-r- 
must  necessarily  start.  AVlatever  morality  the  world 
may  possess,  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  com- 

.   mon  movements  of  tho  social  machine,  Christianity,  \ 
of  course,  accepts,  but  makes  no  account  of  in  its 
characteristic  appeals.     It  is  rather  the  low  maxims, 
the  false  authorities,  and  the  spurious  virtues,  mixed    1 
up  with  tho  vulgar  morality  of  tho  many,  that  it  most    ■ 
mercilessly  exposes  and  protests   against.     "  He   not 
conformed  to  Uiis  world,  hut  he  ye  transformed  in  the 
ret^wing  of  your  minds."     "  Hut  you  are  an  elect  peo- 
ple, a  royal  priest/iood,'-a  Aoiy  naiion'l"*';  Such  is  the 
lofty  tone  wliich  it  assvmes,  and  from  the  days  of  St. 
Paul  to  Xavier  and  Howiu-d  has  justified  the  assump- 
tion amply  by  its  d^&ds.     It  aspires  not  mei-ely  to  be 
moral ;  it  would  bo  the  j>oetry  of  morality  in  a  world 
where  prose  is  the  common  currency.     It  intends  to 
hold  up  to  the  whole  human  family  a  divuie  ideal  of 
social   heroism,  which  may  some  day  be  universally 
'    admired  but  which  never  can  be  universally  enacted. 
-  Let  us  now  look  at  the  beaittiful  portraiture  of  the 
Christian  man  in  the  detail  of  his  most  characteristic 
virtues. 

f"  And  first,  as  the  starting-point  here,  yre  must  ob- 
serve that  tho  Christian  is  pre-eminently  equipped  with 
that  self-denial  and  self-control,  and  what  we  generally 
call  strength  of  chai-acter,  which  aro  the  necessary  post- 
ulates of  all  moral  excellence.  A  man  who  will  take 
.the  world  easily  will  never  take  it  gi-andly  ;  xiiXxira  ri 
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KoAtt  ;  omnia  prmdara  tarn  diJicUia  qxw,m  vara  sunt : 
all  excellent  things  are  dlfiScult;  the  Christian  recog- 
nizes the  difficulty,  but  delights  in  it  as  the  stout  old 
Homon  did  in  the  foes  which  added  fuel  to  liis  victo- 
ries, or  as  the  strong  modern  engineer  does  in  moun- 
tains, that  ho  may  show  tho  triumph  of  his  art  in  bor- 
ing througli  them  or  winding  round  them.  Modern 
sensualists  and  preachers  of  tho  low  doctrine  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  good  have  delighted  to  fling  dis- 
credit on  this  grand  Christian  virtue  of  self-denial,  as 
if  anytliing  gi-eat  ever- was  performed  without  it  Tho 
man  of  genius  denies  himself  in  a  thousand  ways  that 
he  may  work  out  a  perfect  body  for  tho  imaginary 
ideals  which  possess  him ;  the  great  soldier  denies  him- 
self through  leagues  of  hardship  that  he  may  reiiel  the 
rude  invader  and  preserve  the  honor  of  his  country 
unstained;  and  the  man  of  virtue  must  deny  himself 
also,  if  virtue  is  a  thing  wliich  a  creature  of  high  en- 
terprise and  lofty  purpose  may  reasonably  have  to  do 
with.  To  lie  in  tho  lap  of  pleasure  may  be  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  which  a  feeble  character  is  capable;  the 
alternation  betwixt  sensuous  languor  and  sensuous  ez< 
citement  may  be  the  only  gratelul  change  of  which  a 
ptedomiuantly  sensuous  nature  can  be  made  to  partake ; 
but  a  strong  man  must  have  something  difficult  to  do  ; 
and  the  strong  Christian  man  has  to  "  work  out  hia 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; "  to  mortify  the 
body,  lest  being  over-indulged  it  should  learn  to  be  the 
master  instead  of  tho  servant  of  the  soul ;  and  "  laying 
aside  every  weight,  aud  the  sin  which  more  easily  be- 
sets him,"  learn  to  "  run  with  patience  tho  race  which 
is  set  before  him."    What  race  ?    Tho  i-ace  of  realiz- 
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!pg  as  much  goodness  as  possible  in  hia  own  personal 
lilb  and  in  tho  life  of  tbat  society  of  which  ho  is  a 
part,  by  tho  twofold  process  of  nin-Hing  virtues  and 
weeding  out  vices :  an  ideal  which  never  c;tn  be  reached 
by  those  who  commeuco  life,  after  tho  Epicurean 
fashion,  w^th  a  low  calculation  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
but  by  those  only  who  are  inspired  by  the  vision  of 
what  Plato  preached  as  divino  ideas,  and  Paul  as 
divine  commands.  The'  recognition  of  a  divine  ideal 
in  some  shape  or  other  is  tho  first  step  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  divine  life ;  and  this  alono  can  supply  tho  in- 
spii-ation  which  makes  difficulty  easy,  educes  ^iileasnre 
■  from  pain,  and  converts  Iho  most  severe  acts  of  self- 
denial  into  tho  materials  of  an  elevating  warfare,  and 
the  occasion  of  a  glorious  triumph. 

Very  closely  connected  with  tho  stern  self-denial 
and  the  manly  strength  uf  character  so  conspicuous  in 
tho  first  Christians  was*  their  moral  counigo.  Jt  re- 
quires very  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and  experi- 
ence of  life  to  be  made  aware,  in  tho  case  of  those  who 
ore  capable  of  being  made  awaro  of  these  things,'  that 
tho  general  habitude  of  tho  world  is  not  moi-al  cour- 
age, but  moral  cowardice.  The  majority  of  men,  like 
tho  majority  of  dogs  I  presume,  are  not  physical  cow- 
ards ;  the  dog  is  naturally  a  fighting  animal,  and  so  is 
man.  But  that  the  majority  of  men  aro  moral  cow- 
ards is  certain.  No  consideration  is  so  powerful  with 
Bchool-boys  as  that  of  being  laughed  at  for  any  singu- 
larity in  dress  or  appearance ;  the  slavery  of  fashion 
among  grown-up  persons  is  founded  parUy  on  the 
same  dvcaA ;  and  the  fsar  of  stiuuliag  in  a  minority 
restrains  many  a  man  in  public  lifo  from  giving  voice 
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to  a  satatary  truth,  and  planting  a  gag  on  the  harking 
mouth  of  poptilar  error.  I  havo  myself  been  present 
at  meetings  of  corporate  bodies,  wUero  I  gave  my  suf- 
frage, canfident  that  I  was  right  iu  acting  consistently 
on  a  plain  principle  of  common  honcHty  ;  and  after  the 
vote  was  taken  I  was  told  confidentially  by  some  of 
those  who  had  voted  against  my  views,  thai  they  had 
a  strong  conviction  I  was  iu  the  right,  only  they  could 
not  venture  to  votcvwith  me  in  the  face  of  such  an 
overwhelming  majenty !  This  is  the  moral  courage 
of  the  world.  '  IlavO'  any  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees believed  in  him  ?  If  bo,  we  will  »peak  out ;  if 
not,  we  keep  silence.'  This  tendency  to  follow  author- 
ity is  in  mony  persons,  no  doubt,  the  nece^ry  con- 
sequence of  their  own  ignorance ;  ignorance  is  always 
afiuid,  and  it  knows  by  a  sure  instinct  that  its  'only  : 
safety  lies  in  being  led  by  superior  kliowledge.  This 
no  one  can  blame.  But  when  a  manacts  against  his 
own  conviction  in  giving  his  vot«  aa  a  member  of  a 
corporate  body,  or  in  a  political  as^iqbly,  to  shield 
himself  from  the  indignation  or  to  gain  the  favor  of 
an  unreasonable  multitude, — when,  as  in  pure  deifloc- 
racy,  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  never  comes  bo- 
fore  a  man  at  all,  but  the  one  rule  of  political  life 
simply  is  to  submit  to  what  such  and  such  a  local  ma' 
jority  may  choose  to  dictate, — this  is  sheer  cowardice 
and  sim])Ie  slavery,  from  which  a  man  of  honorable 
and  independent  mind,  not  tainted  with  the  I>ascnes8 
of  democratic  life,  must  shiink  with  abhoiTence. 
And  so  in  fact  wo  do  find  that  in  democratic  countries, 
where  all  things  are  controlled  by  political  cliques, 
who  Rotate  the   local  policy,  to  which  the  puppet 
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called  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  a  Deputy,  is  ex- 
pected to  swear,  men  of  indeiMindcnt  spirit,  manly 
courage,  and  largo  intelligence  are  found  systematically 
to  shrink  from  the  arena.  IIow  dilTorcnt  from  this 
demoralizing  miasma  is  the  atmosphere  which  wo 
breathe  in  the  NeW  Testament !  There  a  sin^e  manly 
individual  stands  forward,  and  in  the  name  of  God 
solemnly  calls  upon  men  to  renounce  the  dearly-cher- 
ished en'oi-s,  and  to  trample  under  foot  the  warnily- 
worshipped  idols  of  a  whole  people.  "  If  it  be  laxo- 
ful  in  tlie  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  men  rather ' 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye  I "  This  is  what  Peter  said, 
speaking  the  truth  boldly,  in  the  face  of  roaring  mul- 
titudes, frowning  dignitaries,  and  lines  of  bristling 
lances.  A  religion  in  which  such  rare  manhood  was 
as  common  as  cowardice  is  common  in  general  society, 
if  it  was  not  crushed  in  the  bud,  as  Protestantism  was 
in  Bohemia,  could  not  but  grow  up  to  a  mighty  tree 
in  the  end.  The  stoical  death  of  the  gladiators  in  the 
Colosseum  was  wont  to  draw  admiration,  and  some- 
times even  to  extort  pity,  from  the  spectators;  but 
their  death  was  compulsory,  and  the  stoicism  of  their 
last  moments  only  a  theatrical  gra^o  to  fall  decently 
before  an  applauding  multitude.  The  Chri: 
the  other  hand,  whether  as  a  fearle.ss  preach 
an  unflinching  martyr,  made  a  voluntary  protest^ 
chose  a  self-imposed  torture.  If  ho  was  not 
a  madman,  he  was  a  hero ;  and  the  heroism  he  dis- 
played was  of  such  a  high  order,  that  being  repeated 
only  for  a  generation  or  two,  it  caused  the  combined 
force  of  popular  prejudice  and  ti-aditioiial  authority 
in  the  heathen  world  to  blush  itself  into  a  not  unwill- 
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ing  subjection.  So  much  of  loily  courage  and  of  gen- 
uine manhood  did  subtle  Greece  and  powerful  Rome 
loam  from  the  moral  missionaries  of  j>oor  aud  despised 
Palestine ! 

Let  US  now  cast  a  glance  on  that  most  character 
tic  and  most  widely  bruited  of  all  the  Christian  vl 
tues,  viz.,  LovK ;  which,  imder  tho  name  of  Charity 
(not  "Ep<i«,  the  old  satellite  of  Venus,  but  aydmj), 
St.  Paul  in  a.  famous  chapter  eulogizes  as  at  once  tho 
crown  and  the  epitome  of  all  virtues  most  peculiarly 
Christian.  Wo  read  also  that  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law  ; "  and  a  watchword  so  deliberately  chosen 
and  so  emphatically  sounded  must  always  bo  pregnant 
with  significance  as  to  tho  moral  character  and  effi- 
ciency of  tho  rehgiou  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  the 
plain  significance  which  this  blazon  beam  on  the  face 
of  it  is  this,  that  if  Love  be  the  blossom  of  all  virtue, 
the  root  of  all  vice  is  the  opposite  of  Love,  viz.,  Self- 
ishness. And  whosoever  has  looked  into  the  moral 
world  with  any  faculty  of  generalizing,  will  not  fail 
to  have  observed  that  every  form  of  vico  is  only  a 
diverse  manifestation  of  tiiat  untempered,  voracious, 
aud  altogether  monstrous  egoi.siu,  which,  in  order  to 
purchase  for  itself  a  slight  advantage  or  a  momentary 
titillation,  would  not  .scruple  to  plunge  a  whole 
universe  into  disorder  and  ruin ;  while,  *on  the  other 
hand,  the  virtuous  man  lives  as  much  by  sympathy 
with  the  desires  of  othera  as  by  tho  gratification  of  lua 
own,  and  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  dash  the  bowl  of 
blessedness  from  his  lips,  if  he  imist  purchase  it  by  the 
consignment  to  misery  of  a  single  human  soul.  And 
if  we  look  at  the  lower  organism  of  society,  we  shall 
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find,  tliat  as  in  the  republic  of  science  knowledge 
prospers  exactly  in  [)roportion  as  the  pure  love  of 
truth  prevails,  so  in  coramunitiea  of  human  beings, 
the  measure  of  the  amount  of  that  brotherly  love 
which  man  feels  to  roan,  taken  in  its  intensity  and  in 
its  dififusion,  furnishes  an  exact  t«8t  of  the  amount  of 
moral  excellence  and  conspqAcnt  happiness — as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  material  prosperity — which  is 
found  in  any  place.  The  greatest  diificuUics,  indeed, 
which  society  has  to  encounter,  spring  fundamentally 
from  a  deficiency  of  brotlierly  love — from  every  grade 
of  carelessness,  indifference,  and  coldness,  down  to 
niggardliness,  shabbiness,  and  the  wretched  mania  of 
hoarding  jealously  what  he  who  hoards  is  afraid  to 
use.  Poor-laws,  for  instance,  which  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  exist  only  because 
those  30oial  associations  to  which  the  admiuistrntion 
ol^"  bhai'ity  .  naturally  belongs,  viz.,  in  a  Christian 
country  the  Christian  churches,  are  not  powerful  or 
zealous  enough  adequately  to  do  their  duty  in  reliev- 
ing human  misery ;  that  is  to  say,  because  Love, 
which  is  professedly  the  soul  of  those  associations,  is 
either  not  intense  enough  where  it  exists,  or  not  suflS- 
ciently  diffused,  to  provide  the  necessary  aid ;  ^d  thus 
people  are  driven  to  supply  the  want  of  voluntary 
love  in  the  community  by  the  exaction  of  compulsory 
rates,  which  may,  indeed,  save  a  few  individuals  from 
starvation,  but  which  certainly  produce  the  double 
evil  of  weakening  the  healthy  habit  ,of  self-support 
through  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  of  stopping 
the  fountaiu-hcads  of  that  natural  flow  of  brotherly 
aid,  which  is  a  virtue  only  so  long  as  it  is  voluntai-y. 
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Now  to  this  selfishness,  which  may  without  exaggenv- 
tion  be  termed  the  eudeiiiic  taint  of  all  human  associa- 
tionSj'Chriatianity  has  applied  the  antidote  of  Love, 
ia  the  triple  form  of  lovo  to  Christ,  love  to  the 
brethren,  and  love  to  the  human  race ; — love  to  Christ 
as  the  incarnate  type  of  unselfish  lienovolence  and 
noble  self-sacrifice;  love  to  the-  brethren  as  fellow- 
soldiers  in  the  same  glorious  human  campaign ;  love 
to  all  men,  as  sheep  of  one  common  fold,  which  the 
further  they  have  strayed  the  more  diligently  they  are 
to  be  sought  for.  IIow  much  more  intensely  and 
extensively  than  in  any  other  association  this  Love 
has  operated  in  the  Christian  churches,  from  the  days 
of  Dorcas  and  her  weeping  widows  down  to  Florence 
Nightingale  and  her  Crimean '  campaign,  need  not  be 
told ;  nine-tenths  of  tho  most  active  benevolence  of 
the  day  in  this  country  are  Christian  in  their  origin 
and  in  theii-  character;  and  even  those  persons  the 
favoiite  watchwords  of  whoso  social  etliics  are  bor- 
rowed not  from  Christ  but  from  Epicuius,  will  be 
found  to  have  added  a  strange  grace  to  the  philosophy 
which  they  profess,  by  a  light  borrowed  from  the  re- 
ligion which  they  disown.  And  if  wo  inquire  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  superior  prominence  given  to 
active  benevolence  in  the  Cliristian  scheme  of  ethics, 
we  slmll  find,  as  in  other  instances,  that  tho  peculiar 
character  of  tho  ethical  fruit  depends  on  the  root  of 
religion  by  which  the  plant  is  noui-ished,  and  the 
theological  soil  in  which,  i«was  planted.  For  surely 
it  requires  very  little  thought  to  perceive  that  the  root 
of  all  that  surpassing  love  of  the  human  brotherhood 
■lies  in  the  well-known  opening  words  of  the  most 
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catholic  of  prajors — "  Our  Fatiieb  which  art  in 
Heaven  ;  "  the  aapect  also  of  sin  as  a  contumacy  and 
a  rebellion,  and  a  guilt  drawing  down  a  cl]rue,*necca- 
sarily  led  to  a  more  aggressive  philanthropy,  with  the 
view  of  achieving  deliverance  from  tha%  curse ;  but, 
above  all,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  terrible  consequences  oiecessarily  involved  in 
the  idea  of  an  eternal  banishment  from  the  sunshine 
of  the  Divine  presence,  has  created  an  amount  of 
social  benevolence  and  missionary  zeal  which  under 
any  less  potent  stimulus  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  miseries  of  the  more  neglected  and  outcast  pai-t  of 
humanity  present  an  entirely  different  aspect  to  the- 
calm  Epioureau  and  to  the  zealous  Christian.  To  the 
Christian  the  soul  of"  the  meanest  savage  and  of  the 
most  degraded  criminal  ia  still  an  immortal  soul.  As 
when  a  conflagration  bursts  out  in  a  high  turret,  wheifl 
a  little  child  is  sleeping  within  the  near  cnswathnient 
of  the  flames,  some  adventurous  fireman  boldly  climbs 
the  ladder,  and,  rushing  through  the  suffocating 
smoke,  snatches  the  little  innocent  from  the  embrace 
of  destruction  ;  so  the  Christian  apostle  flings  himself 
into  the  eager  host  of  idolatrous  "worahippers,  and  re- 
joices with  exceeding  joy  when  he  saves  if  it  were  but 
one  poor  soul  from  the  jaws  of  the  destroying  Siva  to 
whom  he  wasj  sold.  But,  as  men's  actions  are  the  off- 
spring of  their  convictions,  the  Epicurean  will  find  no 
spur  strong  enough  to  shake  him  out  of  his  easy -chair 
at  such  a  spectacle  of  human  degradation.  Let  the 
poor  sinner  be  worshipping  Siva  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  or  committing  slow  suicide  by  what,  in  the 
language  of  the  Celtic  islands,  is  strangely  called  the 
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water  of  life,  *  your  eatiy  sensuous  iiliiloaophcr  needs 
not  vex  himself  ubout  the  matter.  Poor  idiot  /  poor 
tot  I  poor  devil  I  with  hit  little  feehU  flame  of  smohj 
light  which  he  calls  life,  let  him  flicker  on  another 
'titoment,  or  lei  him  be  tnvffed  out,  it  matters  not  j  atv- 
other  bubble  han  burnt  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and 
the  mighty  ocean  of  cosmic  vitality  flows  on  cu  full  and 
as  free  and  tis  fathomless  as  before  I  ' 

In  the  estimation  of  Christian  love  one  of  the  most 
interesting  jioints  is  its  strongly  jjronounced  contrast 
with  what  has  been  called  Platonic  love.  As  for  that 
whith  is  commonly  called  lovo  in  novels  and  in  lifo, 
though  capable  of  affording  a  very  exquisite  bliss  iu 
its  little  season,  it  is  a  matter-with  which  more  puberty 
and  the  bloom  of  physical  life  has  so  much  to  do,  that 
except  in  thf3  way  of  regulation  (which  is  anything  but 
an  easy  matter),  it  does  not  como  under  the  category 
of  morals  at  all ;  only  this  general  remark  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  it,  that  in  all  well-conditioned 
human  beings  it  sjtrings  originally  from  a  certain 
affinity  of  souls  shining  through  the  body,  as  much  aa 
from  the  mere  attractions  of  physical  beauty  ;  and  in 
so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  purely  physical  instinct 
is  elevated  into  the  sphere  of  genuine  Platonic  love. 
f  Now,  what  is  Plutonic  love  ?  As  described  by  the 
'  great  philosopher  of  Idealism  in  the  Phttdrus,  its 
root  lies  plainly  in  the  rapturous  admiration  of  excel- 
lence, and  its  consummation  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  admirer  into  the  perfect  likeness  of  that  which  he 
admiref;    whereas  Christian    love,  most  characteris- 
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Uoally  80  called,  has  ita  root  in  an  infinite  depth  °of 
divine  teudemess,  and  for  its  fruit  broad  streams  of 
human  pity  and  grand  deeds  of  human  kindncsa. 
Platonic  love  is  moi-e  contem))lative  and  artistic ; 
Christian  lovo  nioro  practical  and  more  fruitful ;  the 
one  is  the  luxury  of  an  intellectual  imagination,  the 
other  the  appetite  of  a  moral  enthusiasm. 

It  would  bo  doing  injustice  to  Christian  love,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  it  has  nothing  at  all  in  common 
with  intellectual  admiration,  and  that  ita  only  spring 
of  movement  is  pity.  "  Visiting  the  fatherlcHS  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,"  tliough  in  oiir  {)re80ut  im- 
perfect state  the  most  characteristic,  is  not  absolutely 
the  most  essential,  fcatura  in  its  exercise.  If  it  were 
so,  indeed,  the  Christian  woidd  never  be  comfortable 
except  in  the  midst  of  misery  ;  as  a  nurse  can  ply  her 
vocation  only  at  the  bed  of  the  sick  or  the  wounded. 
But  in  fact  his  infinite  tenderness  for  the  lost  siimer 
is  produced  and  heightened  by  his  experience  of  joy 
from  communion  with  saints ;  and  the  contemplation 
and  imitation  of  tlie  imago  of  moral  perfection  in  the 
person  of  the  great  Captain  of  his  salvation  sustains 
him  in  his  unwearied  and  often  apparently  hopeless 
endeavors  to  gather  in  recruits  to  serve  under  that  so 
glorious  captainship.  We  shall  therefore  justly  say 
that  without  a  Flat/>nic  love,  that  is,  a  fine  spiritual 
passion  for  the  character  and  person  of  Christ,  the 
performance  of  the  thousand  and  one  works  of  social 
charity  and  mercy  for  which  tlio  Christian  is  so  famous 
would  be  impossible.  But  we  may  say  further,  that 
the  picture  of  Charity  given  in  that  womlerful  chapter 
of  St  Paul  ia  very  far  from  confining  the  sphere  of 
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Christian  human-hearteclneHs  to  that  field  of  healing 
and  of  comforting  in  which  so  many  charitable  institu- 
tions in  all  Christian  coiintries  are  the  watch-towers. 
His  picture  evidently  exhibits  the  ideal  of  a  human 

"  being,  not  merely  in  the  lutbit  of  lifting  the  fallen, 
healing  the  sick,  and  ministering,  as  the  good  Hamari- 
tan  did,  to  those  who  may  have  fallen  into  the  hand  of 
robbers — these  are'  extraordinary  occurrences,  which 
will  excite  even  the  most  sluggish  to  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  human  sympathy, — but  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  will  have  it  that  in  our  daily  intci-- 

.  course  with  our  fellow-men  we  learn  to  live  their  lives 
sympatlietically  as  intimately  and  as  couiphstely  as  wo 
live  our  own ;  that  we  study  on  all  occasions  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  their  position  and  feelings  and 
interests,  and  then  only  pass  a  judgment  on  their  con- 
duct. "  Charity  tufferelh  long,  and,  is  kiiu/ /  charity 
envieth  not  /  charily  vauntcth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,  doth  not  beJiave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  Iter  own, 
is  not  easily  provokcd/thinketh  no  evil  ^  rejoieelh  not 
in  iniquity,  but  rejoieelh  in  the  truth/  bearelh  all 
things,  believelh  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
aU  things."  Whiifr  a  problem  is  here,  what  a  lesson 
of  humanity,  of  catholicity,  and  of  somethuig  far  more 
human  than  that  mere  toleration,  which  the  nations  of 
Cliristendom  have  taken  now  nearly  two  thousand 
yeai-8  to  learn,  since  the  lirst  preaching  of  tUfc^ospel, 
and  are  scarcely  learning  even  now !  How  myich  of 
our  daily  judgments,  spoken  and  printed,  seems  Icav-/ 
ened  in  any  degree  by  the  genuine  humanity  and  man- 
ifest justice  of  this  divine  ideal?  *' Speaking  the 
truth  in  love  "  is  the  acknowledged  law  of  Christian 
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intercourse ;  speaking  lies  in  hatred  wei-o  often  a  more 
appropriate  text  for  certain  largo  seictions  of  BritiHh 
practice.  Wc  ought  to  poBs  judgment  against  our 
brother  on*our  knees,  feai-ful  to  offend ;  we  do  it 
rather,  not  seldom  with  pride  and  inHolcnce,  and  ira- 
)  pertinence,  mounted  on  the  triumphal  car  of  our  own 
conceit,  riding  rough-shod  over  the  real  or  imagined 
faults  of  our  brother.  So  fur  does  the  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian love,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Christian  apostle, 

;  transcend  its  reality  in  the  lives  of  men  who,  if  not 
Christians,  at  least  breathe  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
and  ought  to  have  received  some  Ixuiefit  from  tlie  in- 
halation ! 

FoROivESKHS  OP  iNJuniES  is  one  of  the  sjiecial  fi-uils 
of  Christian  charity,  which  hits  never'  been  denied  its 
due  meed  of  acknowledgment,  though  not  unaccom- 
panied sometimes  with  the  sarcastic  ol)srrvation  that 
the  pious  zeal  of  Christian  men  has  genemlly  been 
more  apt  to  flame  into  hatred  than  their  lovo  to 
blossom  into  forgiveness.  No  man  bus  yet  been  able 
to  say  of  Christians  genci'ally,  as  one  may  often  have 
remarked  justly  of  Quaker  ladies,  that  they  have  too 
much  milk  in  their  blood  ;  nor  do  British  and  French 
and  German  wai-s  seem  to  have  abated  very  much  in 
intensity  for  the. want  of  b  Chmtiau  text  saying — 
Thou  shall  love  thy  friemdx  and  fiate  thine  eii&mies ! 
Perhaps,  also,  some  scholar  may  bo  able  to  string  to- 

*  gether  from  the  pages  of  rare  old  Plutarch  a  longer 
chain  of  pretty  specimens  of  lofty  forgivenes.s  of 
enemies  than  can  readily  be  picked  from  modem 
Christian  biographies.  In  the  life  of  Pericles,  by  that 
mellow  old  Boeotian,  I  remember  to  have  read  that  on 
11 
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one  occasion  this  groat  Btateaman  had  to  endure  fur  a 
whole  day  in  the  agora  a  Bucccssion  of  impertinent 
and  irritating  attacks  from  one  of  those  -waspish  little 
creatures  who  love  to  infest  the  presence  of  goodness ; 
and  he  endured  it  with  such  untroubled  composuro 
tliat,  -without  taking  the  sli|htcst  notice  of  his  assail- 
ant, he  executed  quietly  some  incidental  matters  of 
business,  whose  urgency  demandoil  immediate  atten- 
tion. In  the  evening  the  orator  returned  to  his 
house,  still  pursued  by  the  gities  and  scurrilities  of  his 
spiteful  little  adversary.  But  the  gi-eat  man  remained 
unmoved;  and  as  he  entered  his  own  gate,  quietly 
said  to  the  janitor —  Tnke  a  lamp  and  allow  that  gentle' 
man  hack  to  hia  house  I  A  similar  but  more  seiious 
instance  of  large-minded  forgiveness  of  enemies  is  re- 
corded by  the  same  author  in  his  life  of  Dion,  the 
noble  .Syracusan  who  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  made  a  brilliant  dash  upon 
Sicily,  similar  to  that  which  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  made  upon 
Great  Britain,  with  this  difference,  that  while  the  one 
succeeded  gloriously  in  his  well-calculated  enterprise, 
the  other  with  bis  mock-sublime  rashness  ludicrously 
failed.  This  Dion,  after  having  planted  himself  on 
the  seat  of  power  abandoned  by  the  worthless  usurper, 
found  the  cause  of  constitutional  order,  of  which 
he  was  the  champion,  suddenly  endangered  by  the 
intrigues  of  an  ambitious  demagogue  called  Heraclei- 
des ;  but  his  plots  were  timebusly  discovered,  and  po- 
litical wisdom  seemed  to  call  upon  the  representative 
of  public  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
dangerous  dissensions  by  the  death  of  the  conspirator. 
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But  the  generority  of  the  dinciple  of  Pinto  prevailed 
over  tlie  severity  that  would  have  giiidod  a  conaiDoii 
politician.  Dion  forgave  the  offender ;  only,  however, 
as  it  Boon  iippeared,  that  the  fox  chnxed  out  of  one 
hole  might  begin  to  buiTOw  iu  another.  Iii  this  case 
the  SyracuKan  Platoniiit  behaved  like  a  modc-n 
Quaker — nobly  nn  concerned  the  sentiment  of  tlio 
miui,  fooliHhly  considering  hin  position  as  ii  statesfnan ; 
but  while  no  sensible  uian  might  approvi;  of  such  con- 
duct in  a  ruler,  every  man  feels  that  tho  heathen  here 
performed  an  act  of  which,  so  far  as  motive  is  con- 
cerned, the  niost  accomplished  Christian  might  be 
proud.  I^t  the  Greeks  and  Romans  therefore  have 
their  praise  in  this  matter  ;  let  "  seekers  after  Ood  " 
in  heathen  times  bo  put  forward  prominently  u.s  en- 
samples'  to  those  who  in  Cliristian  times  rejoice  to 
think  that  they  have  found  him ;  *  nor  let  sympathy 
be  refused  to  noble  deeds  because  pei-formcd  from 
somewhat  different  motives.  Tho  great  heathen  for- 
gave his  enemies  because  ho  was  too  high-minded  to 
allow  himself  to  bo  discomposed  by  petty  assailants, 
and  because  a  great  indignation  seems  wasted  upon  a 
paltry  offence  ;  tho  true  Christian  forgives  his  enemies 
liecause  ho  loves  them  too  fervidly  to  have  any  room 
for  hatred,  and  because  his  swelling  pity  overwhelms 
his  wrath.  There  is  no  sin  in  the  magnanimous  pride 
of  tho  heathen  ;  there  is  more  humanity  in  tho  ipiick 
sympathy  of  tho  Christian.  Anyhow,  Christianity 
may  claim  this  peculiar  merit,  that  it  has  set  up  that 
type  of  conduct  as  ^  general  law  for  every  man,  'which 

•  Bead  Mr.  Fnrrar's  delightful  little  work,  Seeken  after  Ood. 
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among  the  ancients  was  ntlmirod  aa  tho  exceptive  vir- 
tue of  the  f«w ;  and  Voltaire  certainly  revealed  one 
Bourco  of  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  showed  himnelf  as  far  Iwlow  the  ideal 
of  heathen  as-  of  Christian  magnanimity,  wheu  he 
acted  BO  that  one  of  his  most  iUiistiious  disciples  could 
say  of  hitn  that  he  "never  forgives,  and  never  thinks 
any  enemy  beneath  his  notice."  • 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  th^  contrasts  gener- 
olly  drawn  between  Christian  and  headien  ethics,  is 
that  which  concerns  tho  very  difGcult  virtue  of  Self- 
estimate.  "  Let  every  man,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  strive 
not  to  think  of  himself  beyond  what  ho  ought  to  think, 
but  soberly,  according  as  (Sod  has  divided  to  every 
man  -the  measure  of  faith."  And  accordingly  we  find 
that  in  the  lives  of  eminent  Christians,  as  well  as  in 
formal  treatises  on  Christian  •ethics,  h\nuility  has  al- 
ways had  u  prominent  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  roll 
of  the  virtues.  But  hero  again  wo  must  beware  of 
running  into  a  vulgar  extreme,  by  imagining  that  tho 
Greeks  and  Romans  knew  nothing  of  this  virtue,  and 
that  they  systematically  fostered  [iridc  and  sc.'lf-impor- 
tance.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  every  school-boy  knows, 
that  the  word  raTrcivot,  which  in  cla.ssical  Greek  signi- 
fies mean  o.ud  paltri/,  in  Now  Testament  C!i-cck  is  used 
to  designate  that  sort  of  person  who  thinks  of  himself 
modestly,  or,  as  St.  Paul  in  tho  verse  quoted  says,  "  sor 
berly ;  "  but  ti|Hnci-c  cliango  in  tho  shade  of  cc^or  be- 
longing to  certain  words  when  passing  from  Attic  into 
Alexandrian   Greek,  proves  nothing  in  such  a  case ; 

'  Bniton'a  Life  of  Datid  Hume,  yoL  i'- p.  l^S. 
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and  if  the  matter  is  to  bo  settled  by  words,  the  phmso 
aux(tpoy*iy,  used  by  St.  Paul,  taking  the  i)laco  of  the 
Tairfivo<t>potruvri  of  other  passages,  is  the  very  word  by 
wliich  the  Greek  moralists  cou^tuutly  express  that 
golden  ineuu  between  a  high  and  a  low  estimate  of 
self,  which  Aristotle  their  spokcsniun  lauds  as  the 
habitual  tone  of  the  (wrfectly  vii-tuoim  man.  So  far 
indeed  was  the  ITollcnio  wind  from  recognizing  no  sin 
in  pride,  th^t  it  looked  npou  self-exaltation  and  ramp- 
ing self-ausertion  in  every  f^rm  as  not  only  a  g'h^at  sin 
but  thd  mother  of  all  sius.  This  sin  they  designated 
by  the  signiiicant  term  v/3pi; — a  word  which  etymolog- 
ically  signifies  beyond  the  mark,  and  which,  if  it  had 
not  already  existed,  might  well  have  been  coined  by 
Aristotle,  had  ho  been  given,  like  Beiitham,  to  the 
pedantry  of  making  a  language  for  hin^iself. 

"Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  dcnique  fines 
Qaos  ultra  oitnuiuo  uequit  consistore  rectum." 

Pride,  indeed,  is^not  only  the  sin  by  which  Lucifer 
falls  in  Christian  angelography,  but  it  peoples  Tarta- 
rus also  in  heathen  legends ;  and  the  boastful  Salmo- 
neus,  whose  insane  ambition  aspires  to  mimic  the 
thunder  of  Jpve,  is  always  the  first  to  lie  blasted  by 
the  bolt.  Wherein  then  shall  wo  say  lies  the  difference 
— for  a  difference  there  certainly  is — between  the 
humility  of  tlio  Christian  and  the  aa^pocrCv-q  of  the 
Greek  ?  The  common  root  of  the  virtue  iu  both  ia 
plain  ;  it  is  the  contrast  between  mortal  and  immor- 
tal, which  belongs  equally  to  Polytheism  and  to  Mon- 
otheism ;  pride  was  not  made  for  man ;  let  him  wor- 
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ship  one  God  or  many  gods,  he  is  a  poor  ■weak  creat- 
ure at  the  best,  and  only  the  more  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise a  sober-minded  humility  because  Jiis  winged 
schemes  so  often  end  in  crueping  deeds.  The  luxuriant 
pride  of  our  young  leafage  gi-owa  up  so  frequently  into 
a  shrivelled  blossom  and  a  hollow  fruit.  Yet  there  is 
a  difference.  In  Monotheism  there  is  an  impassable 
gulf  betwixt  God  and  man  which  exists  not  in  Poly- 
theism. There  are  steps  which  lead  up  with  not  a  few 
gradations  from  Pericles  to  Zeus ;  the  son  of  a  Thcban 
Semele  may  be  raised  into  a  god,  and  the  son  of  a  god, 
like  Hercules,  may  indulge  grandly  in  many  of  the 
stout  carnalities  of  a  mortal  man.  Hero  tHereforc  lies 
the  primaiy  ground  of  the  more  profound  humility  of 
the  Christian.  But  there  is  another,  which  in  prac- 
tice has  proved  even  more  potent, — tho  intense  feeling 
of  the  Christian  already  noted  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  df  sin.  Every  Christian  looks  upon 
sin  habitually  as  a  healthy  man  looks  upon  the 
plague;  in  some  popular  catechisms  it  is  even  laid 
down  that  "  every  sin,  'even  the  smallest,  deserves 
God's  wrath  and  cui-se  both  iu  this  world  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  "  nay,  more :  certain  theologians, 
deemed  by  some  peculiarly  orthodox,  have  taught  that 
the  whole  world  lies  under  a  curse  on  account' of  the 
guilt  of  tho  great  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  in 
violating  a  special  divine  command,  a  guilt  incurred 
some  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  tratismitted  in  duo 
course  of  genei-ation  to  his  hapless  progeny.  These 
dogmas,  of  course,  are  only  strong  caricatures  of  tho 
great  fact  that  every  deed,  whether  good  or  evil,  by 
the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  necessarily  trans- 
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mits  its  influence  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times ; 
families  and  races  th^srefore  may  lie  for  generations 
under  a  curse ;  the  Greek  tragedy  acknowledges  tliis 
in  the  strongest  terms ;  but,  as  in  the  other  cases  that 
■we  have  been  considering,  Christianity  here  not  only  ; 
intensifies  a  moral  sentiment  familiar  to  the  heathea^T 
world,  but  it  extends  immensely  the  surface  over  which  )• 
it  is  diffused,  ^schy  lus  and  Sophocles  could  represent 
a  heavy  curse  hanging  for  -ages  over  the  royal  houses  of 
Pelops  and  Labdacus  as  the  consequence  of  monstrous 
sins  committed  by  the  founders  of  their  families ; 
but  Christianity  mokes  no  selection  in  this  matter, 
and  flings  the  blackness  of  a  moral  blight  in  the  most 
unqualified  phrase  over  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  So 
far  as  we  are  sinnei's  we  are  all  under  a  curse,  all 
children  of  wrath ;  and  no  man  is  supposed  to  bo  so 
virtuous  as  that  he  cannot  honestly  join  in  the  humble  ' 
response  of  the  Litany,  Lord  Itave  mercy  on  us,  miser- 
able offenders  /  These  words  repeated  constantly  in 
the  weekly  or  daily  service  of  a  wliole  Church  should 
alone  bo  sufficient  to  prove  how  much  more  tlie  virtue 
of  humility  is  stamped,  so  to  speak,  into  the  Christian 
soul,  tlian  it  was  into  the  Hellenic.  One  cannot  ima- 
gine either  Socrates  or  Pericles,  using  any  such  strong 
language.  And  I  must  confess,  when  coming  out  into, 
the  fres^  air  from  the  long  Morning  Service  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  I  have  often  wondered  how  far  the 
humble  prostration  of  soul  expressed  in  the  refrain  of 
the  Litany  had  been  cordially  repeated  by  the  great 
majority  of  tho  worshippeiu.  The  English,  as  is  well 
known,  arc  a  i})cculiarly  proud  and  often  somewhat  in* 
Bolent  people ;  and  for  myself,  I  honestly  confess  that 
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I  have  always  experienced  iii  reference  to  my  own 
feelings  not  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  expressions  of 
soul-prostration  employed  whether  in  the  spoken  Pres- 
byterian or  in  the  printed  Episcopalian  formularies. 
I  do  not  see  wh/'Christian  worshippers  should  so  con- 
stantly avoid  the  language  of  a  reasonable  virtuous 
self-satisfaction  used  by  King  David  in  not  a  few  places 
and  by  Nehcmiah.  But  however  this  be,  and  allow- 
ing thst  many  Christians  habitually  employ  phrases  in 
theii-  church  service  which  are  plainly  at  varianto  with 
.  the  whole  tdne  and  temper  of  their  lives,  it  is  after  all 
true  that  Christianity,  if  it  errs  here,  errs  on  the  safe 
side,  and  eri-s  only  as  the  medical  men  do,  by  using  a 
very  drastic  drug  to  combai  a  very  violent  disease. 
For  it  is  only  too  obvious  tliat  self-importance  in  vari- 
ous forms,  not  rarely  tinder  the  dectmt  mtisk  of  mod- 
esty and  diffidence,  is  the  dominant  vice  of  the  human 
character.  Young  men  are  apt  to  glory  in  their 
strength,  young  women  in  their  beauty,  fathers  are 
proud  of  their  offsjiring,  scliolars  of  their  learning, 
metaphysicians  of  their  subtleties,  and  poets  of  the 
iridescent  and  evanescent  bubbles  of  a  luxurious  fancy 
and  an  unpruned  imfiginntion.  Men  of  science  too 
are  apt  to  bo  proud  of  their  knowledge,  whether  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  high  or  what  is  I9W  matters  not ; 
it  is  the  knowledge  which  puffs  them  up,  not  the  thing 
known-,  which  indeed,  if  well  weighed,  were  oftener 
the  motive  to  humiliation  than  to  exaltation.  We  are 
therefore  mucli  in  need  of  getting  as  much  humility 
from  the  gospel  as  it  is  naturally  calculated  to  inspire ; 
and  it  may  bo  observed  that  the  public  pulse  is  always 
ready  to  beat  in  unison  with  the  sacred  text  whenever 
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a  man  of  great  original  genius  stands  forward,  signally 
marked  with  the  jwculiarly  Christian  tyjio  of  humility. 
Such  a  man  was  Michael  Faraday,  the  subtle  investi- 
gator of  those  secret  laws  which  regulate  tlie  molec- 
ular action  of  particles  of  matter  among  themselves. 

"  Yet  living  face  to  face  with  these  great  laws, 
Great  trathif  great  mysteries,  all  who  saw  him  near, 
Knew  bim  how  cliildlike,  simple,  freu  from  flaws 
Of  temper,  fall  of  lore  that  ctuits  out  fear. 

Untireil  in  charity,  of  cheer  serene,  •- 

Careless  or  gold  or  breath  of  praise  to  earn ; 
Childhood  or  manhood's  ear  content  to  win,   ' 
And  still  as  glad  to  teach  as  meek  to  leam."  * 

Here  we  have  the  general  type  of  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  Christian  humility  in  the  shape  of  a  living 
man.  To  this  no  one  objects.  It  is  the  dogmas  and 
the  doctrinal  paradoxes  of  the  professional  theologians 
that  are  so  apt  to  fret  us ;  to  which,  accordingly,  Jjere 
as  in  other  cases,  in  judging  of  Christian  ethics,  we 
shall  be  wise  in  not  attributing  too  much  importance. 

But  it  were  a  very  great  luistuko  to  imagine  that 
in  reference  to  the  estimate  of  personal  worth  Chris- 
tianity exercises  only  a  rcpr(?ssing,  and,  as  some  may 
picture  it,  a  depressing,  influence.  (Tn  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  religion  has  done  so  much  in  creating  and 
fostering  the  feeling  of  personal  wortli  and  dignity. 
How  is  this?     Plainly  because,  while  the  Christian 

*  Lines  on  the  death  of  Faradoy. — Punch,  September  7, 
1807 — a  periodical  which  though  sometimes  unjust  is  nover 
vioibua,  and  always  knows  to  appreoiat«  real  excellence. 
11* 
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doctrine  prostrates  every  man  iu  a  humble  equality 
bcfoi-e  God,  that  very  equality  makes  every  man  con- 
scious of  an  equal  personality  as  coniparud  with  any 
other  man.  4-^1  men  are  sinners;  if  that  boa  difficult 
doctrine  to  swallow  there  is  one  closely  connected  with 
it;  which  is  more  comfortable  :  all  men  are  brethren.; 
d  if  brethren,  equal-^a  wise  father  has  no  favorit- 
ism^ This  is  another  consequence  of  thJt  monotheistic 
fatherhood  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  it  not 
only  alralish^d  nationalities,  it  createil  personalities. 
In  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  each  individual  is  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  pei-son  with  separate  responsibilities ; 
he  has  kmned  individually,  he  repents  individually, 
ho  is  redeemed  individually.  In  this  afTa^ir  of  Chris- 
tian salvation  there  is  nothing  done  by  proxy.  Priests 
are  not  known  in  the  Chuith.  The  people  only  are 
the  priesthood ;  *  each  individual  in  the  congregation  , 
has  the  value  and  the  dignity  of  a  priest.  From  this 
equality  of  personal  dignity  before  God  two  rcmarkablo 
phenomena  have  flowed,  both  specially  characteristic 
of  modern  society — the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  ' 
rivalry  of  religious  sects.  Slavery,  of  course,  must 
appear  an  intolerable  anomaly  to  a  man  who  believes 
that  all  men  are  brethren  and  all  sons  of  G«d ;  to  call 
a  ma)>.  brother  and  to  sell  him  as  a  chattel  is  u  lie  too 
gross  to  be  tolerated  even  by  a  world  accustomed  to 
cheat  itself  with  the  authority  of  all  sorts  of  mere 
names.  And  as  to  the  rivalry  of  multifarious  sects 
and  chui'ches,  wliich  some  people  bewail  as  the  one 
great  gangrene  of  Christendom,  it  is  really  somewhat 

-•  *  PaalMtwUfirivnii. — 1  Pet  11.  0.     ■: 
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8hallow  not  to  see  that  iu  the  Aoral  aa  in  the  physical 
world  diversity  of  form  only  proves  the  richness  and 
the  vai'iety  of  the  vital  manifestation.  The  external 
unity  after  which  some  religious  persons  sigh  e^d^ted 
naturally  under  heathenism,  where  the  individual  con- 
science was  merged  in  the  State ;  exists  now  also  in 
Popish  countries,  where  the  same  conscience  is  merged 
,in  the  Priesthood ;  but  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
early  Church,  founded  as  it  was  on  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  sinner,  such  a 
purely  external  and  mechanical  idea  could  find  no 
place.  The  right  to  exist  at  all  as  a  Church  estab- 
lished the  right  to  dissent  from  other  Chiu'ches^  by 
asserting  its  own  convictions  when  such  aiisertion 
seemed  necessary.  This  assertion,  indeed,  might  often 
be  made  foolishly,  foi-wardly — then  it  was  a  sin,  the 
sin  of  schism ;  but  the  right  to  dissent  was  inhei-ent, 
it  was  part  of  the  indefeasible  birthright  of  spiritual 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  his  people  free. 
In  this  sense,  to  talk  of  humility  were  to  establish 
slavery ;  while,  ou  the  other,  to  send  out  branching 
suckers,  which  anon  take  independent  root,  is  merely 
to  prove  the  rich  vitality  of  the  stem.  Christianity 
has.  thus  become  the  great  mother  of  moral  individu- 
alism ;  and  the  many  sects,  which  are  so  apt  to  annoy 
us  with  their  petty  jealousies,  are,  wliwu  more  closely 
viewed,  merely  a  true  index  to  the  intensity  of  our 
spiritual  life. 

Ou  the  relation  of  Qiristian  Ethics  to  civil  AuTiion- 
ITY,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  saci-cd  right  of  Lib- 
erty on  the  other,  much  has  been  written,  but  most 
frequently  by  partisans  too  intei'ested  to  be  capable  of 
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an  impartial  judgment.  The  wisdom  of  the  original 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  was  in  nothing  more  manifest 
than  in  the  care  with  which  thoy  avoided  mixing 
themselves  tip  in  any  way  with  the  social  and  political 
questions  of  the  hour ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
did  not  omit  to  enunciate  principles  and  to  exhibit 
conduct  opposed  equally  to  the  servility  which  despot- 
ism demands  and  the  license  in  which  democracy  de- 
'  lights.  It  would  be  easy  to  marshal  forth  an  array  of 
texts  by  which  the  doctors  of  divine  right  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  preacher^  of  the  sacred  right  of  insur- 
rection on  the  other,  have  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  as  a  rccniit  in  the  internecine 
wars  which  they  have  waged.  But  however  Church- 
man and  Puritan  might  expound  and  denounce,  the 
serene  face  of  the  Son  of  Mary  looked  always  strange 
through  the  smoke  and  sulphur  of  such  struggles ;  his 
name  was  invoked  on  both  sides  with  most  yehemetit 
protestation ;  but  it  was  difficult  all  the  while  for  the 
impartial  spectator  to  perceive  that  he  was  part  of  the 
battle ;  ho  seemed  always  to  belong  to  both  .sides,  or  to 
neither.  But  sensible  men  of  all  parties  have  at  length 
become  convinced  that  to  attempt  to  stamp  the  name 
of  Christ  as  the  ^|iccial  patron  of  our  little  partisan 
cliques  and  warfares  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  the 
sun  should  come  down  from  heaven  and  confine  his 
illimiiuation  to  our  private  parlors.  As  for  purely 
secular  parties,  it  is  quite  certain  that  both  the  ex- 
tremes which  divide  the  political  world  are  equally  re- 
mote from  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  toleration 
which  is  the  very  atmosphere  that  Chi-istian  charity 
breathes.     Absolute  despolisui,  or  the  unlimited  au- 
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thority  of  one  man  over  his  fellows,  is  a  condition 
of  things  tvhich,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  could  oiily  bo 
natural  and  legitimate  in  cases  \yhcre  the  one  absolute 
ruler  hai>iiened  to  be  both  the  strongest  and  the  best 
man  in  the  community  ;  but  to  acknowledge  as  abso- 
lute rulers  those  who  have  no  authority  for  their  rule 
but  their  own  imperious  will,  and  are  always  more 
likely  to  be  the  worst  than  the  best  members  of  the 
society  to  which  they  belohg,  is  manifestly  as  directly 
opposed  to  tho  sense  of  righteousness  in  the  Christian 
code  of  moi-als  as  to  the  dictate  of  reason  \p  the  Greek. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  the  mere  numerical 
majority  to  rule,  which  is  thw  characteristic  principle 
of  pure  democracy,  never  can  bo  admitted  by  a  religion 
which  teaches  that  the  majority  are  bad,  and  that  wo 
ought  not  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.  Tho 
equality  whicli  bfdongs  to  all  Christians  is  not  so  much 
an  equal  right  to  rule  as  an  equal  duty  to  obey ;  an 
equal  right  only  to  participate  in  those  privileges 
and  obligations  which  belong  to  an  independent  human 
•being,  not  a  meit)  chattel,  as  a  member  of  a  moral  so- 
ciety called  tho  Church,  and  of  a  leg-al  society  called 
tho  Stiite.  The  Christian  rejoices  indeed  iu  his  lib- 
erty ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  liberty  to  do  what  he  plciisea, 
much  less  in  the  liberfy  of  a  majority  to  outbawl  and 
to  overbear  a  minority  by  tho  mere  power  of  numbers. 
Ho  ii»  free  from  tho  pollution  of  sin,  from  the  slavery 
of  the  senses,  fi'oui  the  forms  of  a  cumbrous  ritualism, 
and  the  exactions  of  a  lordly  priesthood  ;  but  ho  is  not 
free,  and  never  dreams  of  being  free,  from  tho  homage 
which  vice  ought  always  to  pay  to  virtue,  from  the 
natui-al  suboitlination  that  ignorimce  owes  to'*intelii- 
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genco,  and  from  the  sacred  authority  of  law.  Here 
Christ  and  Socrates  ^gi-ee.  "  Render  unto  C'cesar  the 
things  that  are  C<Bsar\  and  to  God  tits  things  that 
are  God's,^^  "  J^et  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  highen 
powers."  If  laws  are  bad  or  impolitic  the  guilt  of 
their  viciousncss  lies  at  tlio  door  of  those  wlio  made 
them,  or  who  give  themselves  no  concern  to  have  them 
altered.  But  so  long  as  they  are  laws  let  them  be 
obeyed.  The  first  duty  of  the  Christian  is  obedience 
to  all  existing  laws,  i-espect  for  all  established  author- 
ities, and  a  reverence  generally  for  those  gi-udations  of 
dignity  and  excellence  into  which  tuo  fair  proportions 
of  the  social  architecture  have  been  piled.  Generally 
speaking  fie  is  not  auceager  politician ;  the  inspiration 
of  largo  humun  love  whicli  ]>088csses  his  breast  renders 
bim  incapable  of  entering  ■wStrnly  into  tliose  party 
struggles  in  Church  and  State  with  which  largo  human 
love  has  seldom  much  to  do.  IIo  can  neither  despise 
the  lowly  majority  of  his  fellow-men  to  jjlease  the  oli- 
garch, nor  trample  upon  the  intelligent  minority  to 
please  the  democrat,  lie  has  no  great  appetite  for 
power  ;  he  does  not'covet  office  ;  he  will  not  intrigue 
for  pliico;  ho  will  not  grasp  the  sceptre  of  civic  rule 
■with  ft  forward  hand,  but  wield  it  when  it  nat- 
urally falls  to  him  with  firmness  as  respects  others, 
and  with  a  holy  jealousy  as  respects  himself;  and 
he  will  rejoice  with  trembling  then  chiefly  when 
the  victorious  car  of  his  party  friends  is  riding  over 
the  prostrate  army  of  his  foes.  Ambition  is  witli  him 
the  lovo-of  usefulness,  not  the  love  of  jKiwer ;  lie  com- 
prehends the  spirit  wljich  dictated  the  answer  of  a  pi- 
ous English  clergyman  when  he  refused  tlie  cure  of'  a  . 


parish  which  was  offered  him,  for  the  singular  reason 
that  "  the  omohiments  w«re  too  large  and  the  duty  was 
too  small ; "  *  and  he  fears  the  dangers  which  may 
flow  from  the  abuse  of  authority  more  than  he  desires 
the  pleasures  which  are  connected  with  its  use.        ^^ 

Let  us  now,  in  the  last  place,  inquire  how  the  Cliris- 
tian  law  of  right  conduct  has  approved  itself  ifel^e 
history  of  society  since  the  fii-st  institution  of  "lo 
Church.  And  we  seem  certainly  justified  in  starting 
here  with  the  expectation  that,  moved  by  sucli  a  fer- 
vid steam-jMiwer,  strengthened  with  such  lofty  sanc- 
tions, and  displaying  a  scheme  of  virtues  at  once  so 
manly  and  so  gentle — virtues  not  preached  merely  ia 
sermons  or  discussed  in  ethical  treatises,  but  set  forth 
in  the  living  epistjles  of  two  such  opposite  and  yet  both 
eminently  Christian  types  of  character  as  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John — so  accoutred  surely,  and  clad  with  the  per- 
fect panoply  that  belongs  to  a  great  moral  warfare 
(Eph.  vi.  13),  Christianity  could  not  but  go -forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,  especially  when  the  living 
fciith  in  extraordinary  and  iiiiracidous  demonstrations 
everywhere  acconijianied  its  march ;  and  if  it  h^^fo 
any  considerable  degree  failed  to  fullil  its  bright 
promise  in  regenerating  the  faco  of  the  moral  world, 
this,  in  thoso  who  accepted  the  religion,  must  have 
proceeded  mainly  from  one  of  three  causes :  either  be- 
cause the  ideal  was  too  high  for  them,  as  wft,  ui-e  ac- 
customed to  ohsorvi!  that  certain  nations  are  not  so- 
cially far  advanced  enough  for  fr(;u  constitutions,  and 
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thrive  "best  under  despotism ;  or  from  the  neglect  of  a 
regulative  force  which  might  check  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  excess,  cxtravagunce,  and  'one-siileduess,  to 
■which  all  human  movements  are  liable  ;  or  again,  from  - 
the  disturbance  of  the  proper  healthy  action  of  tho 
regeuemtive  virtue  of  the  doctrine  by  tho  admixtu^'e 
of  certain  foreign,  inconjl>«tible,  and  corrupting  ele- 
ments. Of  tho  first  cause  of  failure  nothing  need  be 
said;  it  is  with  high  morality  as  .with  high  art,  it  is 

.  and  it  always  must  be  above  tho  average  reach  of  tho 
gi-eat  mass. of  men ;  and  it  may  bo  that  in  morals,  as  in 
art,  some  nations  have  tacitly  agreed  to  let  the  high 
standard  drop,  and  content  themselves  with  attaining 
a  manifestly  inferior  but  more  generally  attainable 
ideal.  But  however  such  compromises  and  refuges  of 
despair  may  be  the  necessary  wisdom  of  politicians 
and  of  lawyers,  who  have  to  deal  practically  with  the 
selfish  element  in  the  masses  of  mankind,  in  the 
theory  of  morals,  as  of  artj  they  can  certainly  find  no 
place.  Tho  Church  and  the  Academy  must  always 
set  up  tho  highest  ideal ;  if  they  fail  to  do  so  it  is 
only  because  tho.  inspiration  which  created  thcin  was 
originally  feeble,  or  has  waxed  faint;  and  if  the 
members  of  the  Church  or  tho  scholars  of  the  Acad- 
emy f  lil  to  realize  in  their  lives  and  in  their  works 
the  perfect  pattern  which  haa  been  set  before  them, 
it  is  the   defect  of  tho  leanicr,  not  the  fault  of  the 

yteacher.  No  one  thinks  of  olovatiug  the  character  of 
iirt  by  lowering  tho  standard.  And  so  if  Christianity 
ia  too  gooff  for  mankind  it  must  just  remain  too  good, 
tiS  in  the  slow  process  of  the  ages  men  shall  become 
more  worthy  of  it.      But   tho  two  other  causes  of 
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fiulure  require  to  be  looked  into  more  seriousl}'.  To 
the  danger  of  excess  Christian  morality  is  peculiarly 
liable,  just  because  its  stoam-power  is  so  very  strong 
and  its  action  so  efficacious.  I  read  but  the  other  day 
in  a  newspaper  of  a  girl,  studious,  as  girls  arc  apt  to 
"  be,  of  personal  beauty,  who,  having  picked  up  some- 
where a  fact  well  known  to  horae-dealers,  that  arsenic 
has  a  specific  beneficial  action  on  the  skin,  set  to  work 
of  her  own  motion  to  mingle  her  daily  potations  with 
an  infusion  of  tho-potent  metal,  and  did  this  so  assid- 
uously that  in  a  very  short  time,  instead  of  improving 
her  complexion,  she  had  well-nigh  removed  hei-self 
forever  from  the  'society  of  the  living.  Now  this  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  with  Christian  Ethics. 
Men  have  taken  too  much  of  a  certain  virtue,  say  itov- 
erenoe— which  is  the  virtue  most  closely  bound  up 
■with  religion — and  have  changed  it  into  stupidity. 
That  which  wa.s  meant  to  elevate  human  beings  out  of 
their  finite  littleness  has  been  used  to  depress  them 
below  the  level  of  their  meanest  solves.  And  not 
only  have  Christians  by  the  excessive  culture  of  favor- 
ite virtues  turned  thera  into  caricature,  but  they 
have  assumed  that  because  they  have  learned  to 
t  '  be  Christians  they  should  forget  to  l)o  men.  There 
\  are  certain  human  instincts,  either  purely  physical, 

%  or  ,  closely  connected  with  our  animal  existence,  so  " 
\  strong  that  the  first  preachem  of  the  evangelic  ethics 
|j;|i  seem  to  have  thought  they  might  bo  safely  left 
.-',  ;i;  ;  to  take  care  of  themselves;  but  these  same  instincts 
,  certain  high-pressure  Christians  who  came  afterwards, 
'ith  mor^  zeal  than  sense,  thought  it  their  duty  stu- 
l^usly  tq)[  repi-ess,  or   even   violently  to   extirpate. 


In 
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The  resnlt  has  been  that  we  have  seen  Ohristianity 
Btit  at  work  systematically  to  maim  that  huraaitity 
which  it  was'  intended  to  heal.  As  to  the  third  cause 
of  fiiilure,  the  admixturo  with  foreign  elements,  it  is 
of  the  same  nntiire  as  the  water  which  dilutes  tho 
milk  and  tho  sand  which  debuses  the  sugar  in  i^xo 
adulterated  trafEc  of  low  traders.  That  such  adulter- 
ation should  exist  to  a  large  extent  in  Ohristianity 
was  unavoidable,  so  soon  as  the  profession  of  a  relig- 
ion so  high  abbfo  the  measure  of  vulgar  ethics  became 
respectable.  When  everybody  was  Ikjto  and  bai)li/.od 
and  bribed  into  Christianity,  the  morality  wliich  each 
Christian  of  this  external  type  professed  must  have 
been  something  as  cheap  as  the  blood  from  which  ho 
was  procreated,  the  water  with  which  ho  was  waslied, 
and  tho  work  by  which  ho  gained  his  livelihood. 

Tlie  first,  and  in  its  epiphany  ono  of  tho  earliest  and 
most  wide-spread  excesses  of  Christian  morality,  was 
Asceticism.  The  temptiition  to  this  lies  very  near, 
in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  life,  and  is  suggested 
■  in  the  strongest  manner  by  its  very  language.  If  sin 
is  tho  flesh,  and  some  of  its  most  shameless  and  ram- 
pant exliibitions  are  characteristically  designated  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  it  would  seem  that  tho  simplest  way 
to  get  the  mastery  of  su<^h  hists  is  to  keep  tho  body 
under,  as  St.  Paul  has  it,^^to  frown  upon  cakes  and 
ale,  and  perhajjs  ovon  to  extirpate  certain  passions,  lis 
you  would  pull  up  dock  by  the  long  tape  root,  to  make 
more  room  for  tho  grass.  Nor  was  this  altogether  an 
unrt'usouablo  })rocedure.  It  might  be  very  admissible, 
in  certain  cases,  to  become  a  eunuch  for  the  kingdom 
uf  heaven's  sake  ;  "  for  tho  present  need  "  he  who  8|.b- 
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stained  from  marriage  might  save  himself  from  much 
incumbrance  and  from  some  misery.  The  error  lay  in 
setting  up  that  as  a  general  ideal  which  was  valuable 
only  as  a  device  for  special  occasions,  and  possible 
only  in  a  rational  way  to  persons  of  a  peculiar  temper- 
ament. Our  Saviour  showed  himself  publicly  at  mar- 
riage-feasts as  well  as  retired  into  the  mountains  ;  he 
was  found  eating  and  drinking,  and  even  changing 
■water  into  wine.  St.  Paul  also  never  denied  that  a 
glass  of  wine  was  a  good  thing  ;  but  Christians  after- 
wards very  soon  began  to  act  as  if  the  stern  Baptist  of 
the  wilderness,  and  not  the  social  Jesus  of  the  way- 
sides, had  been  the  pattern  set  up  for  thtiir  imitation. 
This  degeneration,  no  doubt,  was  the  fruit  of  the  anti- 
sensuous  impulse  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  give 
them  ;  and  they  saw  daily  in  the  streets  of  Rome  and 
of  Corinth  unseemly  spectacles  enow,  of  which  the 
lesson  seemed  to  be  :  it  is  better  to  abstain  than  to  be 
poisoned.  Add  to  this  that  Plato  and  his  Alexan- 
drian successors  had  thrown  the  ^*hole  foi'ce  of  their 
ethics  of  raason  on  tlie  spititual  side,  and  spoken  of 
the  body  often  in  terms  of  greater  contempt  than  the 
Christian  apostles  bad  ever  done  of  the  flesh.  Of 
Plotinns,  his  biographer  Porphyry  tells  that  "  he  lived 
like  a  man  who  was  ashamed  of  being  in  the  body  at 
all;"  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  Fathers,  though  not  going  to  the 
extreme  of  tliese  Platonic  devotees,  speuks  of  a  good 
dinner  in  a  style  calculated  to  load  by  a  violent  plunge 
on  the  other  side  into  an  artilleial  appetite  for  dry 
{)ease  and  hard  crusts.  "  Wo  must  not,"  ho  says, 
"have  any  care  of  .external  things,  but  be  anxious 
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rather  to  purify  the  eyo  of  the  soul  and  to  chasten  the 
flesh.  Other  animals  live  that  they  may  oat;  man 
eats  that  he  may  live  ;  for  neither  is  eating  hia  busi- 
ness nor  pleasure  his  good.  Therefore  those  are 
strongly  to  be  condemned  who  seek  after  Sicilian 
lampreys,  Mxandrian  eels,  Polorian  mussels,  oysters 
from  Abydos,  sprats  from  Lipara,  Attic  floundera, 
Mantinean  turnips,  AscrsDan  beet-root,  thrushes  frona 
Daphne,  and  Chalcedonian  raisins."  *  Of  course  the 
sensible  old  Father  meant  this  partly  as  a  protest 
against  the  monstrous  gastronomic  luxui-y  of  the 
Bomaris,  of  which  wo  read  in  Suetonius  and  other 
Latin  writers  of  that  age ;  but  it  seems  no  less  true 
that  he  was  carried  away  in  these  matters  by  an  ideal 
of  extravagant  anti-sensualism,  which  had  then  strongly 
taken  possession  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  in- 
deed a  rank  native  growth  of  the  East,  specially  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  as  Church  history  largely  testifies. 
Nay,  even  in  modem  times,  and  in  Western  Eurojx?, 
where  the  cold  climate  partly  excuses,  partly  necessi- 
tates, high  feeding,  we  find  young  pei-sons,  in  the 
first  stwrt  of  a  religious  life,  not  unfrcquently  led  into 
a  course  of  ascetic  practice,  as  prejudicial  to  their 
bodies  as  the  excessive  book -work  of  the  colleges  is  to 
the  mind.  Young  Whitefield,  we  are  told,  suffered 
,not  a  little  from  exercises  of  this  kind  ;  and  tlie  pro- 
longed formal  fiistings  prescribed  as  God-pleasing  by 
recent  Ritualistic  clergymen  in  this  country,  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  enfeebled  for  a  whole  lifetime 
the -bodily  functions  of  their  virgin  devotees.    This  is 
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Bad  enough ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst.  Such  absurdi- 
ties moke  Christianity  ridiculous,  and  force  revolted 
nature  into  the  school  of  a  benign  Beathum  or  an  eusy 
Hume,  where  one  may  at  all  events  be  moral  and  rea- 
sonable. When  we  read  in  the  biography  of  some 
modeVv  Anglo-Catholic  saint  that  he  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  the  soft  seduction  of  a  slice  of  buttered  toaiit, 
and  the  golden  deliciousness  of  a  glass  of  Maileira,  we 
begin  to  sigh  for  Aristotle  ;  it  were  better  to  have  no 
religion  at  all  as  an  inspiring  soul  of  morality,  than  a 
religion  .which  lends  importance  to  such  j)ucrilities. 
.  But  if  these  things  have  been  done  by  certain  pseudo- 
Christian^,  and  are  paraded  even  now,  there  was  one 
belief,  very  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
which  tended  not  a  little  to  Intensify  the  tcndencioa 
which  lead  to  thetn.  At  all  times  it  is  possible  for  the  • 
expectation  of  a  fujturo  life  to  encroach  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  J)resen4;  j  and  the  growth  of  the  asceticism 
of  the  first  centurites  was  beyond  doubt  powerfully 
aided  by  the  overwLelniing  influence  of  a  newly 
promulgated  and  greedily  accepted  immortality,  and 
yet  more  perhaps,  by  the  belief  in  the  speedy  second 
coming  of  Christ.  The  renunciation  of  the  world,  and 
the  more  charaii^ristic  worldly  cnjoyments,^comes' 
of  course  much  inore  easy  when  the  machinery  of -^he 
world  is  shortly  expected  to  stop.  And  thus  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  concurred  with  a  number  of 
accidental  causes  to  make  the  ascetic  caricature  of 
ChristiAu  ethics  one  of  the  most  ,wide-spread  diseases, 
and  an  altogether  Astounding  phenomenon  in  the 
Aioral  history  of  mail.  The  ascetic  oddities  of  Diog- 
enes aild  a  few  Greek  cynica  were  nothuig  to  it.    The 
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multitude  of  strange,  and  ridiculous,  and  even  disgust- 
ing forms  which  it  assumed,  will  be  found  amply 
detailed  in  the  second  volumo  of  Mr.  Leckie's  excel- 
lent History  .of  European  Moralt,  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  on  here. 

One  of  the  sti-angest  fancies  that  was  ever  begotten 
by  the  translation  of  sense  into  nonsense  is  the  idea 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  Christianity  forbids 
war,  and  that  self-defence  is  a  sin.  Unquestionably 
Christianity  forbids  the  spiiit  of  hatred  and  the  desii-e 
of  I'evenge ;  for  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  r^igion  of 
motives,  of  purity  of  heart,  and  of  humanity  of  pur- 
pose, and  could  not  but  forbid  every  spring  of  action 
that  had  in  it  the  least  tiucture  of  selfishness;  but 
hostility  between  diverse  interests  is  a  fact  which 
Christianity  could  not  deny,  and  common  sense  would 
not  attempt  to  explain  away.  What  Christianity  de^ 
noimced  was  the  spirit  from  which  wars  generally  arise 
-^r-"  Front  whence  come  wars  and  Jightings  among  you  f 
Come  they  not  even  from  your  huts  (hat  toar  in  your 
mcrnbers  ?  "  And  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  if  these 
lusts  were  regulated  by,  Cliri.stian^  principle — that  is, 
if  love  and  sympathy  took  the  place  of  selfishness  and 
jealousy,  the  wara  that  sprmg  from  their  feverish  fer- 
ment and  fury  would  not  take  i)lace.  But  this  is  a 
quite  different  thing  from  the  natural  right  of  self- 
defence  ;  there  are  wars  where  the  aggresf4ion  is  all  on 
one  side,  and  where  to  yield  to  the  assault  would  be 
to  offer  a  bribe  to  brigandage ;  there  are  wars  also  of 
pure  stupidity,  where  both  parties  don't  know  what 
they  are  about,  and  where  it  is  not  a  pure  heart  but  a 
disciplined  intellect  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
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fmy.  But  whatever  bo  tlio  cause,  wherever  there  is  a 
fermenting  bed  of  conflicting  interests  of  divergent 
opinions  and  of  untiigonist  passions,  oven  amongst 
good  men  Wars  are  anavoic^able ;  unless,  indeed,  such 
a  court  of  in]{>artial  arbiters  could  be  appointed,  as  it 
has  hitlierto  pi-oved  beyond  the  reach  of  human  wit  to 
realize;  and  what  Christian  Ethics  in  this  case  re- 
qtiires  is,  that,  contests  of  right  Insing  unavoidable, 
after  every  attempt  at  peaceful  adjustment  has  failed, 
men  should  go  to  war  with  a  certain  mutual  self-re- 
Bp6ct,  and  with  a  generoOs  chivalry  such  as  the  knights 
of  the  middle  ages  systematically  fostered,  carrying  on 
hostilities  like  men,  and  not  like  tigers.  In  this  sense 
it  has  been  proved  j)erfectly  possible  to  love  our  ene- 
mies without  betraying  our  rights,  and  will  become 
more  and  more  jn-acticable  in  the  degree  that  interna- 
tional recognition  becomes  more  common,  and  a  large 
Christian  philanthropy  more  cUiTuscd.  But  the  idea 
that  Christian  love  should  become  so  intense  as  abso- 
lutely to  annihilate  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  to  train  every  ci-eature  to  love  every  other  creat- 
ure a  great  deal  better  than  itself,  is  pure  maunder- 
ing, and  will  then  only  be  toleiiited  among  men  when 
a  decadent  humanity  shall  have  entirely  divorced  piety 
from  reason,  and  Buddhism  instead  of  Christianity 
shall  have  become  tlie  religion  of  tlu3  most  advanced 
pioneers  of  civilization. 

But  the  most  general  excess  which  runs,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  blood  of  Christian  ethics,  arises  from  the  over- 
flow of  zeal  without  knowledge,  at  ono  time  boiling 
over  in  floods  of  the  most  savage  intolerance,  at  another 
ofleiiied  into  the  rigid  features  of  the  most  unrelenting 
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bigotry.  This  is  an  evil  'which  springs  naturully  from 
the  connection  of  morality  with  religion ;  and  it  is  an 
evil  of  80  enormous  a  magpitiule  that  it  seems  in  «ome 
sort  to  supply  an  excuse  for  those  inadequate  ethicill 
•systeniR  of  recent  gi-owth  which  take  no  cognizance  of 
the  reverential  and  devout  instincts  of  human  nature, 
and,  after  the  model  of  Aristotle,  would  build  up  an 
architecture  of  Ethics  without  piety.  And  if  religious 
zeal  generally  is  prone  to  run  into  intolei-anco,  it  is 
specially  so  in  the  ca'w  of  monotheism.  For  monothe- 
ism is  naturally  intolorant ;  it  will  bear  no  aswessor  on 
the  supreme  throne ;  if  time,  it  is  exclusively  true. 
And  this  is  indeed  no  more  than  wimt  it  is  entitled  to ; 
but  it  should  bo  intolorant  only  of  polytheism  a.s  a 
system,  not  uncharitable  to  polytheists  as  men ;  where- 
as it  has  become  almost  a  proverb  that  the  zeal  of 
Christian  theologians  stands  divorced  not  only  from 
charity,  but  from  truth ;  of  all  disputants  men  of  the 
clerical  profession  are  the  most  unfair,  so  much  so, 
that  among  churchmen  as  a  class  candor  is  scarcely  a 
mentionable  virtue.  A  candid  evangelist  is  generally 
a  black  sheep  to  his  brethren ;  assuredly  h<?will  not 
be  found  prominent  in  Church  debates,  or  forward  as 
a  leader  of  Chiirch  parties.  But  neither  must  we  bear 
toahard  upon  the  clergy  in  this  matter.  It  is  human 
nature,  in  fact,  more  than  clerical  inoculation  that  is 
to  blame ;  and  wo  shall  find,  if  we  look  round  with 
an  im])artial  eye,  that  humanitarian  democrats,  anti- 
church  Radicals,  scientific  crotchet-mongers,  mathe- 
matical fo-'mulists,  and  conceited  young  poets,  are 
equally  intolerant  in  their  own  way ;  only  religion, 
like  love,  by  the  very  intensity  of  its  excelleifte,  raieea 
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the  natui:al  intolerance  of  human  nature  to  its  highcHt 
power ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  stamp  the  name  of  God 
upon  our  passions  and  ride  trii^tphantly  over  the 
world  in  the'  character  of  arinod  apostles  of  tho  most 
sacred  truth.  Hence  religious  wars,  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  have  generally  proved  the  most  bitter 
and  sanguinary ;  hence  conquests,  robberies,  and  op- 
pressioDS  in  the  name  of  tho  God  of  ChrLstians,  which 
for  systematic  cruelty,  ti-euchery,  and  all  manner  of 
baseness,  have  not  boeu  surpassed  in  the  annuls  of 
Spartan  helotage  or  Venetian  espioni^e;  henc-e  as- 
sumptions of  infallibility  which  make  rca&ou  blush,  ' 
and  consecrations  of  absurdity  which  j)ctrify  common 
sense.  And  when  thi.s  flawing  zoul,  in  ntore  quiet 
times,  has  settled  down,' it  does  not  theitjforo  always 
cease  to  exist,  but  stiffens  into  bigotiy,  and,  united 
with  that  self-importance  which  is  so  natural  to  man, 
produces  an  cxclusivencss  and  a  Pliarisiiisni  of  which 
all  Christian  churches,  iu  seeming  rivalry  of  tho  Jews, 
whom  they  revile,  have  presented  a  very  sharp  and 
well-marked  adumbration.  If.  the  religious  Hindu 
will  not  oat  from  a  Christian's  platter,  the  religious 
Episcopalian  will  not  dine  in  tho  samo  room  or  stand  ' 
on  the  some  platform  with  thb  religious  Dissenter.  ""■'• 
Tho  hbsing  fervor  which  originally  forbade  tho  ap- 
proach of  two  adverse  churches  has  now  been  changed 
into  a  dead  wall  of  partition,  which  keeps  those  who 
ought  to  know,  and  love,  and  cO-ojwrato  with  ono 
another,  habitually,  as  far  apart  as  Greeks  and  Turks ; 
BO  that  it  ^as  becqmo  the  most  difficult  of  all  social 
operations  to  unite  two  Christian  churches,  separated 
perhaps  by  some  notion  more  political  than  religiovH, 
13 
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in  the  proRCCution  of  some  common  object  which  they 
both  confess  to  be  supremely  desirable. 

That  which  makes  the  ebullition  and  overflow  of  re- 
ligious zeal  BO  fatal  in  ita  effects,  is  not  merely  the  ex- 
cess of  the  zeal  itself,  which  like  all  excess  is  bad,  but 
the  tendency  of  all  religions  to  subordinate  the  moral 
element  which  they  contain  to  the  religious ;  to  make 
religion  a  separate  busLuess  iiistcaxl  of  an  ethical  insthi- 
ment ;  to  hang  it  as  an  -.unulet  round  the  neck,  not  to 
breathe  it  as  an  atmosphere  of  social  hcaltli,  to  nurse 
it  as  a  sacred  iiro  in  the  heart,  and  to  feel  it  as  a 
power  which  purifies  every  passion,  ennobles  every  mo- 
tive, and  bnftes  the  nerve  to  the  robustness  of  all 
manly  achievement,  If  there  is  one  characteristic  of 
Christianity  more  prominent  than  another,  it  is  cer- 
tainly this,  that  it  is  essentially  an  ethical  religion  ; 
other  religions  favor  c<!rtain  virt\ics,  or  give  a  certain 
sanction  to  all  virtues,  but  Christianity  is  morality ; 
the  moral  regeneration  is  the  religion.  There  are  're- 
ligions which  profess  to  possess  a  power  by  wliich  its 
priests  can  bring  down  nun,  banish  the  pestilence, 
make  the  devil  speak  truth,  and  chai-m  a  murderer  into 
heaven.  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  these  tricks. 
Its  ministers  supply  no  passports  by  which  knaves  and 
sluggards,  when  they  escape  from  the  body,  may  pass 
the  celestial  police  without  question.  The  Christian' 
religion  is  not  a  special  training  wliich  pious  persons 
are  to  go  through  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
filJ.uro  world  ;  it  calls  upon  every  man  with  u  loud  voice 
to  do  the  work  of  God  in  this  world,  here  where  alone 
work  is  possible  for  ns ;  and  not  -until  our  assigned 
task   has  been  bravely  done  here,  can  there  be  any 
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question  of  what  promotion  may  await  uh,  there.  Had 
the  gospel  been  intended  according  to  the  vulgar  prej- 
udice now  under  consideration,  as  a  religion  having 
an  existence  apart  from  the  details  of  every-day  ^ral- 
ity,  John  the  Baptist  certainly  would  never  have  been 
sent  as  its  precursor,  nor  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
been  given  forth  as  its  manifesto.  Neither  again  does 
the  famous  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  that  men  are  saved  by 
£aith  not  by  works,  in  any  wise  contradict  the  essen- 
tially ethical  character  of  the  faith  which  he  preached. 
The  works  which  in  the  Epistio  to  the  Bomans  he  so 
unconditionally  denounces,  are  works  either  of  self- 
conceit  or  of  sacerdotal  imposition,  by  which  ]>er8ons 
uninspired  by  a  lofty  moral  ideal  set^k  to  recommend 
themselves  to  God.  From  such  a  germ  no  moral  good 
can  pos.sibly  grow ;  for  as  in  the  realm  of  speculation 
the  oppressive  sense  of  ignorance  is  the  commencement 
of  true  knowledge,  bo  in  the  practical  world,  the  hon- 
est confession  of  sin  is  the  commencement  of  sonctiii- 
cation.  But  how  little  Christian  faith  can  have  any 
significance  apart  from  works,  the  same  Ajwstle  "shows 
largely  in  .the  11  th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brows,  the  only  j)art  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  way 
in  which  a  formal  definition  of  faith  is  given,  and  a 
chapter  at  the  same  time  from  whoso  copious  histori- 
cal illustrations,  it  is  plain  to  any  child  that  faith  is 
merely  a  religious  synonym  for  wliat  we  "in  secular 
language  call  moral  heroism,  a  heroism  poculiavly 
marked  as  Christian  only  by  the  distinct  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  actor  that  the  moral  law  which  hq 
obeys  is  the  accredited  will  of  the  Moral  Governor 
whom  he  serves.     Clear  as  this  is,  however,  thefe  has 
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always  been  manifested  in  the  Christian  church  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  faith  from  works,  a  tendency  which, 
like  other  aberrations,  has  sometimes  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  stilt  itself  up  iixto  the  dignity  of  a  dogma,  and 
in  this  attitude  has  bi:cn  known  in  these  latter  times 
under  the  name  of  Antinomiauism.  Of  u.Ieaning  to- 
wards this  monstrous  doctrine,  the  Cal  vinistic  churches 
have  been  specially  accused ;  and  there  can  bo  no 
doubt,  that  in  Scotland  and  other  countries  where  a 
Calvinistic  creed  is  professed,  notions  of  this  kind  will 
always  find  au  open  soil  in  souIh  of  a  certain  nature, 
notions  too  tliat  \^ll  often  bo  jiractically  acted  upon 
even  where  thoy  are  not  theoretically  professed;  but 
it  is  historically  certain,  that  of  all  Christian  teachers 
the  great  Genevan  reformer  himself  wa.*;  the  least 
chargeable  with  any  absurdity  of  this  kind.  On  tho 
contrary,  ho  found  himself  involved  in  a»6eriou8  war 
with  the  city  to  which  ho  ministered,  just  becuuso  ho 
insisted  that  his  religion  should  be  practical,  and  his 
faith  if  it  meant  anything,  should  mean  good  works  ; 
and  he  carried  his  point  too  in  the  end  in  spite  of  those 
who  stoutly  protested  that  tho  stern  limitations  of 
•gospel  law  mai-ked  out  by  tho  preacher,  should  have 
nothing  practically  to  do  with  the  brood  license  that 
might  be  convenient  for  the  libertine  and  the  publican. 
And  indeed,  it  would  be  tho  greatest  reform  that  could 
bo  made  in  tho  Christian  church  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, if  our  i)opular  preachoi'S  were  to  give  xis  fewer 
sermons,  and  when  they  did  preach,  take  care,  like  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistles,  to  have  some  distinct  practical 
point  to  speak  to.     For  the  difficulty  of  Christian  as 
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of  all  ethics,  lies  not  in  the  general  rules,  but  in  the 
Bpecial  application  of  the  rules ;  and  vag^io  condemna- 
tions of  sin  however  sovei-e,  anil  commendationii  of  ho- 
liness however  fervid,  will  have  little  effect  if  people 
are  not  to  bo  made  to  understand  distinctly  what 
thoso  phrases  so  awfully  sounded  forth  on  Sunday  are 
meant  to  signify  on  Monday.  The  dignity  of  the  pulpit, 
I  suspect,  like  the  dignity  of  history,  has  often  made 
it  dull ;  certain  it  is,  that  whether  from  a  false  sense  of 
dignity,  or  from  a  religious  zeal  without  ethical  depth, 
or  from  ignorance  of  those  affairs  to  which  ethical 
maxims  must  be  applied,  or  from  fear  to  offend  those 
whose  support  Ls  thought  necessary,  the  ministrations  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  lose  not  a  little  of  their  efficiency 
from  dealing  more  in  the  generalities  of  sin  and  holi- 
ness, than  in  special  vices  and  virtues,  and  from 
yielding  to  tlio  easy  temptation  of  expatiating  on  scho- 
lastic subtleties  or  ecclesiastical  crotchets,  instead  of 
unravelling  the  perplexities  of  social  practice,  or  un- 
masking the  disguises  of  individual  character.  Many 
things  are  left  to  be  handled  lightly  by  the  novel- 
writer,  which  with  much  more  effect  might  have  been 
handled  seriously  in  the  pulpit;  and  in  fact,  I  have 
found  not  a  few  excellent  sermons  .in  novels,  which  I 
should  have  sought  for  in  vain  in  our  pulpits ;  but 
the  misfortune  is,  that  j)eoplo  read  novels  mainly  to  be 
amused,  and  will  see  tho  living  poi'trait  of  their  own 
■  follies  painted  in  the  firmest  lines,  and  with  the  most 
glowing  colors,  without  making  tli^  slightest  attempt 
to  amend  their  faults.  But  of  this  enough.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  no  amount  of  faith,  no  amount 
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of  preaching,  and  no  amount  of  prayer,  can  W  .token 
as  a  true  measure  of  the  genuine  Christianity  of  aay 
country,  unless  the  faitli  professed  shall  be  found  to 
be  |)ermeating  every  form  of  social  life,  and  elevating 
every  trait  of  individual  chai-acter.  To  any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  what  real  Christianity  can  do  for  a  dis- 
trict in  the  |)er8on  of  a  truly  evangelic  and  wise  man, 
I  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  life  of  tlio  Rev.  John 
Fi-cderick  Oberlin,  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  was,  during  the  coutro  of  a  long  life,  ]>astor 
of  the  mountain  district  of  the  Ban  do  la  Roche  in 
Alsace.  This  remarkable  man  was  not  contont  witli 
the  common  ministerial  routine  of  preaching  and  pray- 
ing ;  ho  saw  that  in  the  circunmtunces  in  which  he 
was  placed,  nothing  was  to  be  done  by  mere  talk ;  so 
with  pick-axe  in  hand  he  set  himself  to  make  roads ; 
ho  became  the  forester  of  his  parishioners,  and  planted 
trees ;  their  schoolmaster,  and  built  thcrn  schools  ;  their 
architect,  and  reformed  their  cottnges ;  their  deacon, 
and  taught  thera  trades;  their  professor,  and  lectured 
to  them  on  science  ;  their  physician,  and  taught  them 
to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  health.  Thus  the 
ftith  which  he  professed  turned  a  neglected  parish  in 
a  few  years  into  a  perfect  museum  of  all  good  works ; 
of  which  a  religion  of  the  purest  lovo  was  the  soul ; 
and  the  unobtrusive  Christian  worker,  who  of  this  wil- 
derness made  a  garden,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  man 
in  France  at  a  tiino  when  tjio  tliuudei-s  of  Napoleon  ; 
were  shaking  the  world  from  west  to  east,  while  his  ■»■ 
fame  hatl  scarcely  travelled  beyond  the  bleutings  of  the 
sheep  of  his  own  parish.     iSo  little  has  the  noisy  ap- 
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plauM  of  tbo  world  to  do  with  some  of  the  highedt 
forms  of  Chrintian  virtue* 

It  remains  now  only  shortly  to  indicate  how  Chris- 
tiun  ethics  hus  sutfered  front  the  admixture  of  adulter- 
ating clemcntii.  These  are  notably  three :  Intellac-t- 
UALisM,  Ritualism,  and  Secularism.  "There  is  a 
strange  fasicination,"  says  a  living  distinguished  theo- 
logian, "  in  reasoning  about  niyaterios."  f  Every  re- 
ligion of  course  has  its  mysteries — for  a  man  rever- 
ences that  only  which  he  has  reason  to  respect,  while 
he  cannot  fully  comprehend  it;  but  the  faculty  of 
reverence  when  exercised  on  sacred  mysteries  should 
rather  deter  men  from  presumptuous  dogmatism 
than  invite  them  to  its  exliibition.  But  it  has  not 
always  proved  so  in  the  Church.  The  unsophisticated 
intellect  of  the  laity  might  |>oa8ibly  have  been  content 
without  the  vain  attempt  to  define  what  is  in  its 
nature  undefinable.  It  is  not  the  business  of  man 
to  define  God  at  all ;  our  finite  work  in  reference  to 
all  forms  of  the  Infinite  is  to  acknowletlgc,  to  wor- 
ship, and  to  obey.  But  the  meddling  intellect  of 
professional  theologians  would  not  allow  matters  to 
rest  here ;  they  proceeded  to  construct  certain  curious 
formulte  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  an  intellectual  belief 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  friends  of  agrioul- 
tnrol  improvement  in  Strosborg  uBcd  their  interest  to  get  the 
merits  of  their  pastor  known  in  Paris  ;  and  the  conBcquehoo 
was  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  mediil  after  baring 
TTorkod  fifty-one  years  in  the  unnoticed  useful  obscurity  of 
his  parish.  Altogether  his  golden  pastorate  lasted  for  the 
long  space  of  fifty-nine  years. 

t  Westcott,  Oonpei  of  the  Resurrtclion  (1807),  p.  96.    • 
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in  which  was  giibitituttM]  for  the  living  ethical  faith 
by  which  tho  heathen  world  had  been  regenerated. 
Men  were  now  taught  to  entertain  the  thoroughly 
unohmtion  idea  that  the  accoptance  by  the  cognitive 
faculty  of  an  array  of  nicely-worded  proi>oHitiou8  con- 
cerning the  Divide  Nature  and  tho  plan  of  redemption 
was  somehow  or  other  essential  to  their  salvation; 
was  certainly  not  the  least  important  element  in 
Christian  faith,  and  tlie  non-acceptance  of  which  was 
held  as  justly  excluding  the  recusant  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints.  This  was  a  sad  mistake.  The 
fieiy  denunciations  which  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1) 
and  the  other  apostles  uttered  against  those  who 
"  privily  bring  in  diunnable  heresies,"  were  launched 
not  against  intellectual  heterodoxies,  but  against  tho 
lusts  of  the  flesh  and  all  sorts  of  sensualism ;  but  now 
the  hut;';l  name  of  heresy  was  transferred  to  the 
imaginary  sin  of  not  being  sble  to  believe  what  a 
conclave  of  foolish  or  presumptuous  Churchmen  chose 
to  lay  down,  and  artificial  creeds  wei-e  forged  and 
fulminated,  and  flung  with  stei-n  anathemas  and 
boastful  defiance  against  every  honest  thinker  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  faith  must  show 
its  eflScacy  principally  by  its  power  of  blinding  reason 
and  smothering  common  sense.  This  gigantic  dogma- 
tism of  the  shallow  understanding  making  an  alliance 
with  the  fervid  religious  zeal  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  led  consistently  to  a  system  of  the  most 
organized  social  selfishness  that  the  history  of  the 
world  knows, — selfishness  only  the  more  horrible 
that  it  was  dignified  by  the  most  venerable  names, 
xad  consecrated  by  the  most  soci-ed  ceremonial.     The 
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oflBcc-bcarers  of  tho  originally  free  moral  community 
called  the  Church  now  declared  themselves  infallible, 
and  lorded  it  insolently  over  tho  consciences  of  those 
witliiu  the  Church,  and  over  both  soul  and  body  of 
those  without  its  pale.  To  think  ou  any  of  the  sub- 
jects most  intentstiug  to  a  thinking  man  was  now  a 
sin ;  men  who  had  tho  misfortuiio  not  to  think  ex- 
actly according  to  tho  formulie  prescribed  by  the 
Church  were  prosecuted  as  criminals,  condemned  as 
malefactors,  burnt  at  tho  stake  as  monstei-s,  and 
refused  ^the  humanities  of  common  burial.  A  com- 
pact was  made  with  the  civil  power  that  jdo  situa- 
tion of  honor,  emolument,  or  trust  should  be  given 
to  any  one  who  was  not  roatly  to  swear  to  the  es- 
tablished orthodoxy  ;  and  thus,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  not  only  was  thinking  forbidden  and 
absurdity  enthroned,  but  a  bribe  was  held  out  to 
public  hypocrisy;  the  conscience  of  young  persons 
was  systematically  debauched ;  and  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  independent  searching  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  in  many  Christian  churches  became  utter-  ' 
ly  unknown.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  Intellectual-^ 
ism.  But  these  portentous  results  were  not  pro- 
duced by  the  importinenge  of  tSe  meddling  uitellect 
albne.  Such  a  hideous  domination  over  tho  liberties 
of  the  individual  conscience  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  one  uuassistfid  evil  power.  During  tho 
same  jMsriod  of  Christian  corruption  the  other  evil 
influeuces  of  Ritualism  and  Seciriarism  were  both 
equally  active.  Of  these  the  first,  though  with 
a  distinctively  religious  feature,  was  in  essential 
character  onti-Chnstian.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
18*  ■  . 
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inward  motives,  Ritualism  a  religion  of  outward 
fonuB;  It  was  not  enough  that  the  hand  nhould 
shrink  from  offending ;  that  the  eye  should  cease  from 
hiHtful  wandering ;  the  fountains  of  evil  desire  had  to 
be  Btopped  iii  their  first'  wellings ;  the  lawyer  and  the 
])olice  might  concern  themselves  with  the  completed 
act  and  its  consequences ;  with  the  evil  thought, 
which  is  the  germ  of  all  evil  deeds,  Christianity  com- 
menced and  finished  its  purifying  action.  Occupied 
with  this  radical  regeneration,  the  preachei-s  of  the 
Gospel  never  di«amt  of  prescribing  minute  regulations 
about  attitudes,  gestures  and  postures,  crosses,  cro- 
siers, candlesticks  and  change  of  dresses,  decorations 
with  banners,  flogs,  festoons,  gilded  shrines,  jewelled 
images,  and  other  appurtenances  of  flaunting  cere- 
monial. These  might  be  matters  of  decency  and 
taste  very  proper  to  be  attended  to ;  but  to  have  made 
them  the  subject  of  8i)ecial  prescription  would  have 
been  to  assign  them  an  importance  which  they  did  not 
deserve;  nay,  would  have  manifestly  run  counter  to  \ 

the  liberty  of  that  religion  which  they  taught  and  con-  '  '*^ 
founded  it  with  the  bondage  of  that  Judaism — a 
bondage  of  moats  and  drinks,  new-moons  and  sabbaths, 
and  other  externalities — which  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  had  I>een  able  to  bear.  And  this  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  the  oppressive  puerilities  of  Ritualism  in 
themselves,  perhaps  more  ridiculous  than  pernicious, 
were,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  are  indeed  naturally 
everywhere,  closely  combined  with  anotlier  evil  no 
less  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Christiiuuty,  which  we 
may  call  Sacerdotalism.  The  Jews  and  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  closely  banded  hereditary  priesthood  cul- 
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minating  in  a  theocracy  ;  the  Greeks  and  Bomana  hail 
a  Rporadic  priesthood  of  special  8acre<l  persons,  colleges 
and  places ;  of  those  a  ritual,  often  cumbrous,  seldom 
grucoful,  Bomctinies  shameful,  generally  ridiculous, 
was  the  legitimate  cxi>oneut.  Christianity  with  the 
performance  abolished  the  performers;  prayers  wei-e 
declared  to  be  the  cAily  incense,  a  holy  life  the  only 
ofi'ering,  and  a  people  zealous  of  good  works  the  only 
priesthood.  But  this  was  too  good  a  doctrine  for 
poor  human  nature  to  hold  by,  or  at  least  for  the  then 
stage  of  civilization  [lermaneutly  to  maintain.  People 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  theologians  to  think  for 
them,  and  ceremonies  to  dross  up  their  devout  feel- 
ings in  an  imposing  though  it  might  be  often  a  taste- 
less garb.  These  ceremonies,  originally  indilTerent, 
by  the  sacred  character  belonging  to  the  men  by  whom 
they  were  performed,  soon  became  sacrosanct,  and  the 
performing  priest  natunilly  attributed  a  special  effi- 
cacy to  those  rites  of  which  he  was  the  instrument. 
Wliatever  virtue  they  possessed  was  derived  originally, 
no  doubt,  like  everything  else,  from  God,  but  specially 
and  exclusively  through  him.  He  was  the  conducting 
rod,  tlie  chosen  medium  of  bringing  down  the  spiritual 
electricity  from  heaven  to  earth.  Thus  he  became  a 
wonder-worker  more  potent  than  the  rain-makers  of 
African  superstition.  He  hod  but  to  open  his  mouUi 
and  wine  became  blood,  and  bread  flesh  at  the  magic 
mutter  of  his  lips.  In  a  religion  thus  made  essentially 
sacerdotal,  where  thaumaturge  rites  received  such 
prominence,  it  was  impossible  that  the  ethics  of  com- 
mon life  Rhould  bo  able  to  maintain  their  original 
place  in  the  idea  of  its  founder.     Judaism,  in  fact, 
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and  Heathenism,  had  been  smuggled  hack  into  tlba' 
Church;  religion  was  one  thing,  moral  character 
another ;  briganda  might  rob  and  kill,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  up  a  convene  with  Heaven  by  the 
kiwing  of  crosiies,  the  telling  of  beads,  and  the  tramp- 
ing of  pilgrimages;  the  poles  of  right  and  wrong  might 
be  positively  inverted,  while  piety  remained.  But  a  still 
gfreater  triumph  for  the  evil  principle  was  in  store.  In 
the  evangelic  history  of  the  Temptation,  it  is  narrated 
that  the  devil,  after  trying  other  methods  of  seduction, 
carried  our  Lord  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
where  there  was  a  survey  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  thereof,  and  pointing  out  these 
the  tempter  said, — "  All  this  IwiU  give  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  doum  and  worship  ine."  This  argument,  as 
we  know,  did  not  succeed  with  our  Lord ;  but  it 
succeeded  only  too  well  with  those  who  came  after 
Him.  The  manaage  of  worldly  power  and  glory,  to 
an  essentially  spiritual  and  unworldly  religion,  gave 
birth  to  timt  last  and  most  potent  adulteration  which 
we  have  called  Seoclabism.  There  is  no  necessity,  of 
course,  'that  a  modem  bishop  should  be  a  poor  man, 
any  more  than  an  ancient  patriarch ;  Christian  ethics 
do  not  forbid  a  man  to  have  a  fat  purse  any  more  than 
a  full  stomach ;  but  as  a  Christian  may  not  live  an 
epicure  mainly  for  the  sake  of  his  stomach,  so  neither 
may  ho  live  for  the  sake  of  liis  purse.  And  then 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effect  of  wrirldly 
prosperity  in  individuals  and  in  institutions.  An  in- 
dividual may  be  a  man  of  exceptional  virtue,  and  in 
the  face  of  many  temptations  may  become  more  vir- 
tuous the  more  he  is  exposed;  but  institutions  are 
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composed  of  the  majority,  and  oi  iroXXot  iccucot,  the  ma^- 
joritj  are  not  heroes.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pect, that  as  the  Christian  Church  in  its  first  epoch 
possessed  a  principal  element  of  purity  in  the  poverty 
and  the  social  insignificance  of  its  members,  so  one 
great  occasion  of  its  corruption- would  emerge  as  soon 
as  the  profession  of  the  once  despised  faith  became  the 
high-road  to  wealth,  the  badge  of  social  worth,  and 
the  guarantee  of  political  power,  whether,  </'  as  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  attempt  was  made  to  imperialize  the 
Church,  or,  as  at  Rome,  the  Cliurch  waxod  into  the 
dimensions  of  an  empire."  *  But  it  w^  not  at  Rome 
or  Constantinople  only  that  the  Church  was  thus 
secularized.  Wherever  official  position  in  <t  prosper- 
ous and  popular  church  presents  an  open  career  to 
persons  desirous  of  making  a  respectable  livelihood, 
there  must  always  be  a  class  of  people,  more  or  less 
numerous,  who  are  ready  to  say  in  their  hearts, ' 
though  they  may  not  dare  everywhere  to  say  it 
openly, — "  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  Hie  prieaUi' 
offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  bit  of  bread."  Only  the 
means  by  which  this  bit  of  bread  may  be  obtained 
depends  always  to  a  great  extent  on  the  character  of 
the  i>atTons  ;  and  the  corruption  of  the  church  offiof*> 
bearers  will  always  be  greater  where  the  uppointmesl 
to  valuable  benefices  is  a  more  civil  right,  belonging 
to  private  individuals,  than  where  it  remains  with  its 
original  dejjositaries,  the  congregations  of  the  Chris- 
tian people.  No  doubt  where  popular  election  exists 
in  a  church  there  will  always  4)c.  a  danger  of  divisions, 

*  Weatcott,  Gotpd  of  tli<-  Eeturrection,  p.  98.    '  -    ';,   • 
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and  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  demagogy  or  mean  snbser- 
viency  to  the  iMwsions  and  prejudices  of  the  majority 
can  scarcely  be  avoided ;  but  this  is  a  less  evil  than 
open  simony,  and  the  usurpation  of  apostolic  func- 
tions by  men  who  do  not,  like  St/ Paul,  work  with 
their  own  hands  that  they  may  preach  without  fear, 
but  preach  tliat  they  may  feed  themselves,  and  dress 
themselves,  and  amuse  themselves,  and  bring  up  their 
sons  to  play  billiards,  and  their  daughters  to  dance 
quadrilles  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  This 
thorough  secularization  of  religion  is  one  of  the  most 
revolting  spectacles  that  the  moral  history  of  the  world 
presents ;  and  to  its  existence  in  any  country,  along 
vith  the  other  two  adulterations  mentioned,  must  be 
attributed  its  full  share  of  guilt  in  creating  that  re- 
action in  favor  of  a  morality  without  religion,  and  a 
State  divorced  from  Church,  which  is  onie  of  the 
£ivorito  ideas  of  the  democratic  ago  in  which  we  live. 
For  while  Intellectualism  and  Ritualism  expose  an 
ethical  religion  to  attack,  the  one  by  planting  faith 
in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  reason,  Uhe  other,  by 
making  its  worship  puerile  and  ridiculons,  the  secular 
corruption  cutj)  deeper  and  proves  suicidal  to  the  very 
essence  and  soul  of  Christianity.  For  by  this  infec- 
tion a  religion  of  the  most  chivalrous  love,  the  purest 
unselfishness,  and  the  profoundest  humility,  is  worked 
up  in€o  a;  monstrous  combination  of  selfishness,  pride,  jfef 
and  hypocrisy,  which  tears'  up  the  very  notion  of  pubj*^ 
lie  virtue  by  thcMroota ;  and  so  in  point  of  fact  it  come 
to  pass  thatj  in  tho  lives  of  some  _  of  the  mostr  con- 
spicuous of  Christian  pontiff's,  there  was  exhibited  to 
the  world  a  march  of  scarlet  sins,  unsurpassed  by  the 
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bestialities  of  Roman  or  the  ferocities  of  Byzantine 
autocrats.  In  the  holiest  courts  of  the  most  holy  all 
'Was  rankness,  loathsomeness,  putrescence ;  oolyi  a 
theatric  show  of  sanctitude  was  kept  up  scarcely. with 
deeency,  to  deceive  those  who  might  be  deceived  by 
the  good  fortune  of  not  living  too  near  the  actors. 
And  thus  was  realized  the  most  sorrowful  example  of 
the  truth  of  the  ancient  adage — corruptio  <^limi 
pesnmb 

WOEST. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


C)f  recent  British  phenomena  in  the  domain  of 
ethical  phildsophy^  what  is  called  Utilitarianism  ia  the 
moat  notable,  certainly  the  most  noisy.  If,  indeed, 
there  is  anything  distinctive  in  the  most  recent  tone 
of  philo80])hio  thought  and  sentiment  in  this  country, 
apart  from  speculations  springing  out  of  pure  physi- 
cal science,  it  is  this  ,very  thing,  or  something  that 
claims  close  kindred  with  it.  It  is  talked  of  in  the 
streets  and  commented  on  in  the  closet ;  and  number- 
ing, as  it  does,  amongst  its  advocates  some  of  the  most 
astute  intellects  of  the  age,  it  certainly  deserves  an 
attentive  examination.  No  doubt  its  merits,  whatever 
they  be,  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  its  pretensions ;  for 
never  was  a  system  ushered  in  with  a  greater  flourish 
of  trumpets  and  a  more  stirring  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  its  promulgators  that  a  new  gospel  was  being 
preached  which  was^to  save  the  world  at  last  from 
centuries. of  hereditary  mistake.  At  the  watchword 
of  the  system,  shot  from  Edinburgh  to  Westminster 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  London 
attorney  felt  "  the  scales  fall  from  his  eyes  ;"  all  was 
now  clear  that  had  hitherto  been  dim ;  a  distinct  test 
was  revealed  for  marking  out  by  a  sharp  lino  a  domain 
where,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  great  discrimina- 
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tor,  all  had  been  mere  floating  clouds,  sbifting  mists, 
and  aerial  hallucinations;  the  unsubstantial  idealism 
of  Plato  and  the  unreasonable  asceticism  of  the  New 
Testament  were  destined  at  length  to  disappear ;  only 
let  schools  be  established  for  the  creation  of  universal 
intelligence  to  assert  itself  by  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  world  from  imaginary  morality 
and  superstitious  sentiment  would  be  complete.  This, 
so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  is  the  sort  of  tone 
under  the  inspiration  of  which  the  doctrine  of  Utility 
has  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  ;  and  that  I  am  not 
exaggerating  but  rather  understating  the  self-gratula- 
tion  of  the  school,  is  evident  from  the  fact  tliat  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  one  of  Bentham's  most  admiring 
disciples,  actually  believed  and'  printed  that  his  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  utility  marked  an  era  in 
moral  philosophy  as  important  as  that  achieved  for 
physical  science,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  gravitation.  Nor  was  Dr.  Smith  at 
all  singular  in  this  tone  of  transcendental  laudation. 
The  dogmatism  which,  as  wo  shall  see,  was  a  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  intellectual  character  of  Ben- 
tham,  was  inherited  more  or  less  by  most  of  his 
disciples ;  and  the  importance  which  they  attribute  to . 
themselves  and  their  own  discoveries  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  supeijeiliouKness  with  which  they  ignore  what- 
ever has  been  done  by  their  predecessors.  This  ignor- 
ing of  the  past,  indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
seems  to  be  the  radical  def(?ct,  not  only  of  the  Bentham- 
ites, but  of  the  great  body  of  our  British  phUoso- 
phers  from  Locke  downwards ;  we  do  not  start  from  a 
large  and  impartial  survey  of  the  inherited  results  of 
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thought,  80  much  as  from  some  point  of  local  or  sec- 
tional prominence ;  our  petty  systems  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  reaction  rather  than  an  architecture,  and  like  all 
reactions  are  one-sided  in  their  direction  and  extrava- 
gant in  their  estimate  of  their  own  -importance.  If 
scholars  sometimes  make  their  learning  useless  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  present,  the  men  of  the  present  are 
not  less  apt  to  make  their  intellectual  i>osition  ridicu- 
lous by  ignoring,  misunderstanding,  or  misrepresent- 
ing their  relatioii  to  the  past ; — for  a  large  apprecia- 
tion of  what  has  been  achieved  by  our  predecessors 
alone  can  guarantee  a  just  estimate  of  the  true  value 
of  our  own  labors.  All  judgments  are  comparative; 
and  as  Primrose  Hill  is  a  mighty  mountain  to  the  boy 
bom  within  the  chime  of  the  Bow  Bells,  so  Locke  and 
Hume  and  Bentham  may  be  taken  for  the  greatest 
captains  of  thinking  by  men  to  whom  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle  are  imknown.  S  . 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  tis  in  attempting  a  criti- 
cal estimate  of  Utilitariamsm  is  its  name.  Names  are 
sometimes  attached  to  systems  accidentally,  and  in 
that  cose  need  not  be  curioUsIy  analyzed ;  but  when 
they  ai-o  deliberately  ch^tsen  by  the  propounder  of  a 
new  theory,  they  are  significant,  and  provoke  question. 
"Why  Utility  pleases"  is  the  heading  of  one  of 
Hume's  chapters ;  and  the  answer  to  it  simply  is,  that 
as  Utility  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  as  the  recognition  of  such  adaptation  is  a  peculiar 
function  of  reason,  it  cannot  but  be  tliat  reasonable 
creatures  should  receive  plea.suro  from  being  aflectcd 
in  a  manner  so  suitable  to  their  nature.  The  eyes, 
as  Plotinus  says,  are  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  light, 
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because  an  impreasibility  to  light  is  of  the  essence  of 
their  quality  aud  the  idea  of  their  structure ;  *  so 
reason  is  necessarily  pleased  with  what  is  reasonable, 
and  utility  must  please  a  creature  whose  -whole  energy, 
when  ho  acts  according  to  his  best  nature,  iscxpended 
in  discovering  and  applying  means  which  mall  be  use- 
ful to  secure  certain  ends.  But  the  answering  of  this 
question  does  not  advance  us  one  step  in  moral  philos- 
ophy ;  morlil  philosophy  is  a  science  of  ends,  not'  of 
means — a  science  of  what  Aristotle  calls  the  op^ixtK- 
Toi^tfcof,  or  supreme  Tt'Xos — the  ultimate  aim.  So  our  , 
new  philosophy  has  token  as  a  watchword  a  term  that 
means  nothing  by  itself,  any  more  than  the  i/arms  plus 
and  mirvua  in  algebra.  To  give  the  term  a  moaning, 
the  further  question  must  bo  put,  Ifaeftd  for  wltat? 
and  then  the  old  commonplace  comes  o\it — Useful  for 
what  all  men  desire,  Happiness,  of  course ;  for  "  all 
men  desire  Happiness,  that's  past  doubt,"  says  Locke,  \ 
and  Aristotle  also,  for  that  matter ;  but  we  do  not 
consult  philosophers  to  hear  such  truisms.  What 
then  comes  next  ?  The  truism  is  put  into  an  anti- 
thetic shape,  and  we  are  told  as  the  grand  result  of  the 
profoundest  modem  thought  that  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  is  the  ultimate  principle  of 
moral  science,  the  pole-star  of  all  social  navigation,  by 
attention  to  which  alone  the  blinding  mists  of  tran- 
scendental sentiment  and  the  shai'p  ledges  of  tinnat- 
ural  asceticism  can  bo  avoided.     But  is  this  maxim 

*  oil  yi^>  tu>  vifnrarf  (TSir  ipOaXfiit  fiAiay  ^AiaciS^t  /til  yrytmiiii- 
yos,  oM  rh  Ka\hy  tr  tSoi  tfivxh  m4  '"■^4  ytroiiin). — FloTINUB,  i.  ■ 
0 ;  Kirohhoff. 
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really  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  applanse  with  which 
it  has  been  received  ?  May  we  not  well  ask,  in  the 
first  place,  Who  ever  "doubted  it  f  If  happiness  is 
desirable,  and  if  man  is  naturally  a  social  and  sympa- 
thetic animal,  as  all  the  ancients  took  for  granted, 
then  the  more  that  can  be  made  to  [lartake  of  it  so 
much  the  better.  Of  this  neither  Aristotle  nor  Plato 
ever  had  any  doubt.  They  wished  every  country  to 
contain  as  largo  a  population  as  was  compatible  with 
the  conditions  of  health ;  beyond  these  limits,  indeed, 
they  saw  a  difficulty,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  of  over- 
population, were  willing  to  allow  certain  remedies 
which,  to  modern  sentiment,  may  appear  harsh  and 
inhuman ;  but  they  never  doubted  that  in  a  well- 
ordered  State  happiness  was  the  common  right  of  the 
many,  notihe  special  privilege  of  the  few ;  and  Aris- 
totle in  his  Politics  lays  it  down  expressly  as  a  reason 
why  oligarchy  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  worst 
foims  of  government,  that  it  assumes  that  power  is  to 
be  used  for  the  interest  of  the  few,  not  for  the  good  of 
the  many.  The  famous  Benthamite  formula,  there- 
fore, can  bo  regarded  only  as  a  very  appropriate  war- 
cry  for  an  oppressed  democracy  fighting  a^nst  an 
insolent  oligarchy  ;  to  this  praise  it  is  justly  entitled, 
and  in  this  sphere  it  has  no  doubt  been  extensively 
useful ;  but  as  a  maxim  pretending  to  enunciate  "a. 
fundamental  principle  of  ethical  philosophy  it  has 
neither  novelty  nor  pertinence. 

The  Utilitarian  school,  therefore,  judged  by  its  name, 
and  by  its  favorite  shibboleth,  has  no  distinctive 
character;  and  its  chosen  appellation  merely  shows  an 
utter  deficiency  of  the  first  principles  of  a  scientific 
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nomenclature.  To  say  that  morality  consists  in  Hap- 
piness, falls  logically  under  the  same  category  with 
^the  proposition  that  a  cat  is  an  animal — we  knew 
that ;  but  what  we  wish  to  know  is,  by  what  differ- 
entiating marks  a  cat  is  distinguished  from  other  ani- 
mals, and  specially  from  others  of  the  feline  family. 
Wherein  does  the  special  happiness  of  the  creature  ■' 
called  Man  consist?  Aristotle,  to  my  thinking,  an- 
swered that  question  with  as  much  precision  as  it 
ever  can  be  answered,  and  neither  Hume  nor  Ben- 
tham  added  anything  to  his  definition.  So  far  as 
these  spokesmen  of  modem  ethics  said  that  virtue 
consisted  in  acting  according  to  reason,  as  necessarily 
involving  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  reasonable  be- 
ing called  Man,  they  said  what  was  quite  true,  but  noth- 
ing that  was  new;  they  merely  repeated  the  Stagirite, 
putting  the  element  of  <uSai/u>v(a  into  the  van,  which 
he  had  wisely  kept  in  tlio  rear.  Sa  far  as  they  went 
beyond  this,  they  said  what  was  neither  new  nor  true,  • 
but  only  a  refurbishment  of  the  old  doctrine  of  Epi- 
curus, that  for  man,  as  for  beast,  pleasure  is  the  only 
good,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  distinctive  phraseology 
for  the  happiness  of  creatures  so  essentially  the  saine. 
What  then  is  the  distinctive  character  of  Utilitarian- 
ism, if  we  fail  to  discover  it  in  its  name  ?  for  that  the 
school,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  stand  on  a  very  dis- 
tinct basis,  and  in  an  attitude  of  veiy  decided  antago- 
nism to  other  systems,  is  unquestioned.  Between 
Faley,  the  model  churchman  of  the  eighteenth  c(xi- 
tury,  and  Benthatn,  the  stereotyped  hater  of  all  church- 
men, churches,  and  creeds,  there  is  no  doubt  a  greaf " 
gap ;  still  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  even  be- 
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tween  these  two  extremes  fit  the  school ;  and  the 
point  in  which  this  likeness  asserts  itself  wo  think 
may  be  best  expressed  by  the  phrase  Exteunalism. 
From  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malm.e8bury  down  to  Alex- 
ander Bain  of  Aberdeen,  the  morality  of  the  Utili- 
tarians is  a  morality  in  which  the  moral  virtue  of  tho 
inner  soul  is  as  much  as  possible  denied,  and  tlko 
moral  'virtue  of  outward  institutional  or  other  ma^ 
chinery  as  much  as  possible  asserted.  Look  eveiy- 
whero  for  the  origin  of  right  and  wrong — only  not 
in  the  soul.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  according,  to 
the  prophets  of  this  gospel,  is  not  within  you,  but 
without.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  io  the  key-note 
which  gives  a  unity  and  a  significance  to  all  the  varia- 
tions of  Utilitarianism  from  Bentham  to  Buin.  Let 
us  hear  it  in  their  own  words :  "  What  one  expects 
to  iiud  in  an  ethical  principle  is  something  that  poin(8 
out  some  external  consideration  as  a  means  of  warrant- 
ing and  guiding  the  internal  sentiments  of  approbation 
and  disapprobation : "  so  Bentham.  "  Conscience  is 
moulded  on  external  authority  as  its  type."  "  Utility 
sets  up  an  outward  standard  in  the  room  of  an  inward, 
being  the  substitution  of  a  regard  to  consequences  for 
a  mere  unreasoning  sentiment  or  feeling : "  so  Bain. 
"The  contest  between  tho  morality  which  appeals  to 
an  external  standard  and  that  which  grounds  itself  on 
internal  conviction,  is  tho  contest  of  progressive  mo- 
rality against  stationary ;  of  reason  and  argument 
against  tho  deification  of  mere  opinion  and  habit  i " 
80  Mill.  Tho  assumptions  impUed  in  these  last  sen- 
tences, no  less  than  the  proposition  stated,  are  pecu- 
liarly interesting.     They   are    redolent  of   all  that 
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narrowness,  exclusiveness,  and  dogmatism,  which  we 
have  already  noticed  as  so  characteristic  of  Bentham, 
It  is  assumed  that  the  advocates  of  an  innate  morality 
^old  it  to  be  a  thing  that  a.cts  apart  from,  or  contrary 
to  reason.  It  is  assumed  that  nioral  progress  is  posKi- 
ble  only  under  the  action  of  an  ethical  system  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  consequences,  whereas  experience 
has  proved  that  a  morality  of  motives,  such  as  Chris- 
tianity contains,  is  as  much  capable  of  expansion  and 
of  new  applications  as  any  other  morality.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  all  our  sentiments  and  feelings,  that  is, 
the  whole  emotional  part  of  our  nature,  is  to  be  sup- 
posed false,  tUl  its  right  to  exist  and  to  energize  shall 
have  been  approved  by  reason.  But  what  if  emotions 
be  primary  sources  of  all  moral  Ufe,  which  reason  in- 
deed may  examine,  but  which  it  has  no  more  authority 
to  disown  than  it  has  power  to  create?.  What  if  the 
emotions  and  the  sentiments,  which  you  treat  with 
such  disrespect,  really  supply  the  steam  without  which 
your  curious  ratiocinative  machinery  were  utterly 
yrorthlessP  But 'these  questions  anticipate  part  of 
our  coming  argument.  Meanwhile  let  Externalism 
stand  here  as  the  only  significant  designation  for  the 
system  of  ethics  which  we  are  now  to  examine  ?  and 
let  the  word  Utility,  be  remitted  to  that  limbo  of 
vagueness  and  confusion  whence  it  originally  came 
.forth. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  this  subject  his- 
torically, because  this  method  will  display  in  the 
dourest  light  the  operation  of  that  one-sided  rcactiuu 
out  of  which  the  Lockian  philosophy,  no  less  than  the 
Benthamite  Ethics  took  its  rise.     And  here  it  will  bo 
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manifest  that  we  cannot  altoget^ier  ottc^W  itiel^ 
ios,  however  odious  that  word  tti)|iytBot)i^^|  tp  the.  Gen- 
eral English  ear ;  for  in  our  init)(«|ty  wr  mu«  find  or 
assert  certain  first  principles  ^<Jhi^  foriiitHp  founda- 
tion of  all  reason,  whether  prm^t^cal  fl^rj  speculative ; 
and  though  metaphysics,  like  IpoiAiiB,' ftl^e  jofpit  to  be 
misty,  they  are  just  as  certaittly'  the  foubtaiu  of  all 
.moral  science,  as  the  clotids  a,tSmp  faXhi^'X^  the  rain 


which  sMftplies  the  water  thw'.'moves  tUe  mcful  ina- 
chinery  of  the  mill.  W^  n^;i$<t  iheit't^ffttMa^rt  from 
Mr.  Locke,  the  acknowIei()|;cd  fathei*  'of  whatever 
school  of  British  thuiikjcbjf  cbservcs  the  |iame  of  a 
philosophy.  No  dovlmJ^Km  him  came  Hobbes ;  but 
this  man  stands  alofle^/lnce  a  huge  trap-rock  bult  up 
in  a  flat  country ;  an'd  therefore  we  shall  let  him  lie 
over  for  a  separate  trefttmcnt,  if  opportunity  should 
occur;  but  in  tracin|j[, uti  the  main  line  of  Utilitarian 
Ethics  from  Mill  tplJajTiley,  I  found  that  they  ended 
naturally  and  legitWtttely  in  Locke,  just  us  a  net- 
work of  waters  niai^'sfteu  bo  traced  to  one  common 
well-head.  Now  Locke  is  the  father  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  empirical  philosophy.  What  does  this 
mean?  It  simply  nioaus,  as  any  one  may  see  by  a 
superficial  glance  cast  on  the  firnt  chapter  of  the 
"  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  that  he  com- 
menced his  philosophy  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  doctrine  of  innatk  ideas  inherited ,, by 
modem  thinkers  from  the  Platonists  of  .Athens,  Alex- 
andria, and  Florence;  and,  if  all  innate  sources  of 
true  knowledge  are  denied,  then  thei-e  remains  for 
morality,  as  for  everything  else,  only  the  source  of 
external  experience,  which  comes  to  us  not  by  nature 
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but  by  acquisition;  for  according  to  the  wse  of  the 
English  language,  whatever  things  a  man  does  not 
originally  possess,  he  acquires.  I^cke,  therefore,  in 
the  language  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  tnuTrrifi,ri,  or  science  properly  so  called,  which 
is  founded  on  necessary  principles  of  internal  reason, 
and  asserted  that  all  knowledge  is  to  be  got  by  ifiiriipia 
or  experience,  in  other  words,  is  what  the  Germans 
call  empirical.  That  Locke's  ideas  on  this  funda- 
mental question  of  all  speculation  were  anything  but 
clear  we  shall  seo  immediately ;  but  ou  the  face  of  the 
matter  the  very  noticeable  thing  is,  that  in  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  the  Eiiglishniau  does  nut 
go  directly  to  Plato  and  Plotinus,  the  sources  from 
which  this  doctrine  had  come,  but  ho  goes  to  war  with 
certain  floating  loose  notions  of  Herbert  and  other 
dreamy  speculators  of  his  own  or  the  pi-ovious  genera- 
tion. Now,  this  is  evidently  a  method  of  proceediug 
altogether  unphilosophical.  If  a  man  iHoaus  to  n^fute 
Christianity  scientifically,  he  does  not  go  to  the  books' 
of  the  Jesuits,  but  to  the  >Jew  Testament.  So  the 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  should  havo 
commenced  with  the  examination  of  J^lato,  its  origi- 
nal promulgator!  But  it  was  Locke's  destiny  to  fight 
against  Plato  as  Bacon  fought  against  Aristotle,  with- 
out khowing  his  adversary.  The  consequence  was  in 
both  cases  the  same;  a  real  battle  against  a  real 
adversary,  and  a  real  victory  on  the  one  side  against 
a  real  defeat  on  the  other;  but  not  the  victory  and 
not  the  adversary  suppo.sed.  The  world,  however, 
always  willing  to  be  deceived  by  nnmes,  gave  the  com- 
batants credit  for  having  done  a  much  greater  thing 
18 
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than  they  had  really  achieved ;  it  vraa  not  the  mocji: 
image  of  ^Eneas,  but  the  real  ^neas  that  Dioniede 
had  routed  iu  the  fight.  And  so  it  came  to  be  au 
accepted  fact  in  thin  country  with  largo  classes  of 
persons  that  Locke  had  driven  Plato  out  of  the  field, 
just  as  Bacon  had  quashed  Aristotle.  And  the  decep* 
tlon  in  the  case  of  Locke  has  lusted  longer ;  and  that 
for  a  very  obvious  reason.  The  physical  scieuco 
movement  inaugurated  by  Bacon  led  much  more  nat- 
unilly  to  a  recognition  of  the  true'^Ai'lstotlo  than  to  a 
recovery  of  the  genuine  Plato.  It  suited  the  practical 
genius  of  John  Bull  to  regard  the  severe  Idealist  as  a 
transcendental  di earner ;  and  Mr.  Locke  taught  him 
to  put  this  shallow  prejudice  into  dignified  and  gi-iivo 
language.  A  thinker  who  does  such  a  service  to  any 
nation  is  pretty  sure  to  be  overrated  ;  and  so  it  fared 
"with  Mr.  Locke,  who  besides  being  a  tliinker  was  a 
sensible  man,  and  on  public  affairs  held  liberal  opin- 
ions iu  harmony  with  the  progressive  element  of  the 
age.  Accordingly  a  recent  juridical  writer  of  the 
Utilitarian  school  has  not  scrupled  to  call  him  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  "  the  greatest  and  best  of 
philosophers."  "»  With  this  partial  verdict,  however, 
we  do  no^  find  that  foreign  writers  agi-ee ;  and  the 
following  estimate  of  the  merits  of  our  typical  English 
philosopher  by  a  recent  German  writer,  is  unques- 
tionably nearer  the  truth.  "  Precision  and  clearness, 
perspicacity  and  distinctness,  are  the  characteristic  of 
Locke's  writings.     Acute  rather  than  deep  in  thiiik- 
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ing,  he  is  true  to  the  character  of  his  nationality."  * 
So  much  for  the  position  of  our  great  English  "  em- 
pire." Let  ii8  now  look  more  nicely  at  hLs  doctrine, 
and  the  reasons  of  it. 

The  philosophy  against  which  Locke  argues  is,  th6.t 
there  exist  "  certain  innate  principles,  j)rimary  no- 
tions, Koivat  iwouu,  characters,  as  it  were,  stampod  on 
the  mind,  which  the  soul  receives  in  its  very  iiret  be- 
ing, and  brings  into  the  world  with  it" — (i.  2.)  ^nd 
the  assertion  of  the  belief  in  these  innate  ideas,  he  af- 
terwards indicates  to  have  approved  itself  "  a  short 
and  easy  way  for  lazy  people,  and  of  no  small  advan- 
tage for  those  who  affect  to  be  masters  and  teachci-s. 
Nor  is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man  over  nnotluu- 
,to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles, 
and  teacher  of  unquestionable  triith,  tfixd  to  make  men 
swallow  that  for  an  innate  principle  which  may  serve 
his  purpose  who  teaehoth  them  " — (i.  4.  24.)  From 
these  words  it  is  plain  that  rx)cke  protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
with  the  same  object,  that  Luther  did  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pojje  ;  his  mission,  he 
considered,  was  to  i"ouse  reason  from  its  lotliargy,  and 
to  teach  meu  to  think  with  oiHin  eyes,  ij()t  blindly  to 
believe ;  and,  in  so  far  as  ho  meant  this,  the  mission 
of  the  f)hilosophical,  as  of  the  religious  reformer,  was 
unqiiestionably  right.  But,  as  above  remarked,  in 
making  this  protest,  he  was  fighting  against  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  without  knowing,  or,  so  far  as  wo  can 

*  Schweglor,  OeadUehte  der  PhSotop/iie.     Translated  by 
Stirling. 
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Bee,  ever  attompting  to  know  the  ideas  of  Plato.  This 
will  be  more  manifest  from  the  arguments  which  he 
uses.  "  If  there  be  such  innate  principles,"  says  he, 
"  it  is  sti-ange  that  children  and  idiots  have  no  appre- 
hension of  them  ;  chi!ilren  do  not  join  general  abstract 
speculations  with  their  sucking-bottles  and  rattles  " — 
(i.  2.)  "  If  we  attentively  consider  young  children, 
.we  shall  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring 

'  many  ideas  into  the  world  with  them" — (i.  4.  2.) 
These  are  Mr.  Locke's  words,  and  they  certainly  indi- 
cate a  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  the 
most  ci-ass  and  crude  that  could  well  be  conceived. 
Assuredly  neither  the  Athenian,  nor  the,  Alexandrian, 
nor  the  Florentine  Phitonists,  over  dreamt  of  anything 
BO  absurd.  Surely  Plato  knew  that  children  ilid  not 
march  into  the  world  with  Euclid's  axioms  in  their 
laonth,  nor  did  he  believe  that  even  a  miraculous 
baby,  like  himself,  came  out  of  his  mother's  womb 
armed  capa-pie  with  all  the  principles  of  the  ideal  phi- 
losophy, like  Pallas  Athena  out  of  the  head  of  Jove. 
What  Plato  actually  said  was,  that  cveiything  was 
what  it  grew  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  divine  type,  which 
lay  in  the  germ,  and  which  type  was  the  expi-ession  of 
an  energizing  thought  in  the  Divine  mind ;  and  this 
type,  form,  or  idea  (cl&w),  he  (^lled  innate,  because 
it  was  possessed  originally  as  part  of  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  thing  not  acquired  from  without. 
Who  the  men  were  who  in  Locke's  day  or  before  him, 
maintained  the  existence  of  ready-made,  panoplied, 
and  full-grown  ideas  in  the  minds  of  idiots  and  babies, 

.  I  do  not  know ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Plutuuists  were  con- 
cerned, the  Englishman  was  fighting  with  a  shadow. 
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Idiots,  in  any  case,  as  imperfect  and  abnormal  speci-  ■ 
mens  of  their  kind,  liavo,  nothing  to  do  witli  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  as  to.-^hildreni.  the  things  that  sleep  within 
them  cannot,  in,  the  nature  of  things,  be  knovm  till 
they  grow  up  ihfb  full  leafage  and  bui-st  in  [wrfect 
blossom.  Inborn  ideas  are  not  the  less  inborn  because  ^ 
they  do  not  exist  full-grown  at  the  moment  of  birth. 
They  did  exist  forever  in  the  original  self-jBxistent  Di- 
vine mind ;  they  do  exist  in  the  derived  existence  of 
the  human  mind  the  moment  it  awakens  into  con- 
sciousness of  its  individualism.  In  either  case  they 
are  not  acquired ;  they  are  possessed,  •  Plato's  doc-' 
trine,  therefore,  was  that  the  germ  of  all  human  ideas 
lies  in  the  human  mind,  and]  is  developed  from  within,  , 
not  derived  from  anything  external.  In  this  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  ho  spoko  wisely  ;  as 
little  that  Mr.  Locke  wrolo  most  unwisely,  when,  in 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  ho  said;  "  the  ■ 
senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas  and  furnish  tfm 
empty  cahinct."  Here  wo  fall  in  with  one  of  Mr. 
Locke's  short  similes,  which  have  proved  more  effec- 
tive in  spreading  his  doctrine  than  his  diffuse  and 
Bomewliat  wearisome  chapters.  "  One  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  fallacious  reasoning,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
"  is  that  of  arguing  from  a  metaphysical  expression  as 
if  it  were  literal."  *  This  is  precisely  the  error  which 
seems  to  have  nni  away  "with  the  wits  of  the  sensation- 
philosophers,  when  they  ri^ad  Mr.  Lpcko's  cha[)ter  on 
the  Origin  of  Ideas.  The  mind  was  ^'  an  empty  cab- 
inet,"— if  empty,  it  had  merely  a  holding  or  contain- 

•  Logic,  chap,  iii. 
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ing  power,  before  it  was  filled  and  fumishod  altogether 
and  absolutely  from  without.  But  a  single  word  will 
show  the  inadoqmicy  and  the  utt«r  falsity  of  this 
stylo  of  talking.  The  senses  (as  Plato  long  ago 
showed  in  the  Thecetetus)  lot  in  no  ideas,  they  let  in 
impitsgions,  which  the  plastic  power  of  mind  elabo- 
rates into  ideas;  oud  again,  the  mind  is  in  uowiso  like 
an  .empty  cabinet,  in  whicfi  the  senses  hang  up  ready- 
painted  pictures ;  but  the  mind,  in  eg  far  as  it  creates 
ideas,  and  not  .merely  experiences  sensations,  both 
paints  the  pictures  and  hangs  them  up,  and  this  it 
does  by  an  inherent  divine  power  and  divine  right,  of 
which  no  mere  sensation  can  give  any  accpunt.  In 
fact  there  is  nothing  more  hopeless  than  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  genesis  of  ideas,  conne^d  as  it  is  with  the 
miraculous  fact  of  consciousness,  by  any  sensuous  pro- 
cess. It  were  much  nearer  the  truth  to  adopt  the  ■ 
strong  language  of  a  distinguished  Scotch  metaphysi- 
cian, and  to  say  that  "  man  becomes  an  I  or  a  conscious 
being,  not  in  consequene^of  oreven  on  occasion  of  his 
sensations,  but  actually  in  spite  of  them."  *  The  real 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  any  one  may  observe  in  the 
reasonings  of  young  pereons,  that  in  the  formation  of 
ideas  the  mind  is  active,  not  passive ;  and  this  dis- 
tinction is  strongly  expressed  in  the  very  stnicturo  of 
some  languagrS,  in  which  verbs,  expressive  of  mere 
sensation,  such  as  verbs  of  Bniolling,  are  fpllowed  by 
the  case  which  belongs  to  the  j>as3ive  voice,  whereas 
verba  which  express  both  a  sensation  and  an  intellect- 


•  Ferrier  on  Conscionancas ;  Psstbumoua  Works,  to^L 
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ual  idea,  imposed  on  tho  sensuous  expression  by  the 
plastic  mind,  demand  the  case  which  belongs  to  tho 
presenco  of  an  active  and  transitive  force.  The 
healthy  instincts  of  the  human  race  manifested  in  tho 
common  uses  of  language,  are  often  moro  to  bo  trusted 
in  such  matters  than  tho  subtleties  of  metaphysicians. 
Nature,  at  least,  which  tho  popular  instinct  foUowa, 
is  always  complete ;  speculation  is  apt  to  be  one-sided. 
If  we  will  have  a  simile  that  may  express  both  sides 
of  the  wonderful  fact  of  knowledge,  wo  may  say  sen- 
sation supplies  the  materials,  but  tho  manufacturer  of 
ideas  is  MIND.  '     .  • 

I  said  above  that  Mr.  Locke  was  a  sensible  man ; 
and  it  is  nothing  contrary  to  this  to  admit  that  by  the 
incautious  use  of  one  or  two  strong  similes — "  the 
empty  cabinet,  the  sheet  of  blank  paper,  and  the  dark 
room," — he  became  the  originator  of  a  school  which 
made  itself  famous  by  the  ingenious  maintenance  of 
the  nonsense  that  judgment  and  sensation  are  the  same 
thing.  A  vain  Frenchman,  pleased  to  utter  glittering 
paradoxes  in  gay  saloons,  might  say  this,  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  pamdo  tho  proposition  that  if  horses  had 
only  possessed  human  hands  they  would  have  been 
men,  and  if  men  hod  been  armed  with  equine  hoofs 
they  would  have  been  horses ;  such  paradoxes  were,  no 
doubt,  a  logical  deduction  from  the  doctrine  that  sen- 
sation is  the  father  of  ideas,  and  that  all  internal  fac- 
ulties are  the  result  of  mere  external  forces  :  but  Mr. 
Eiocko  was  too  much  of  a  solid  and  sober  Englishman 
to  allow  himself  to  bo  led  into  sheer  nonsense  by  the 
chariii  of  lunro  logical  consistency,  and  chose  rather  to 
prove   his  good   sense   by  his  inconsistency.     After 
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asserting  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  only  origin  of 
ideas  is  sensation,  he  goes  on  to  divide  ideas  into 
ideas  of  sensation  and  ideas  of  reflection,  which  divis- 
ion instantly  stiggeats  the  question —  Wliat  is  reflection, 
and  whence  comes  the  reflecting, power  f  And  by  rais- 
ing this  question  the  em]nrical  8[>cculator  at  once 
brings  in  the  whole  of  Platonism  and  innate  ideas  by  a 
side  gate,  just  after  they  had  been  driven  out  at  tho 
grand  entrance  ;  for  how  can  this  question  be  answered 
except  in  tlie  well-known  words  of  Leibnitz — "  NiliU 
est  in  intelleclu  quod  n»n  prius  fuerit  in  sensu,  nisi 
INTELLECTUS  IPSE."  Mr.  Locke's  successors,  however, 
have  shown  no  inclination  to  follow  his  example  in 
this  respect.  Tliey  have  been  ambitious  of  the  cheap 
popular  virtue  of  consistency,  which  even  thieves  and 
murderers  may  achieve ;  and  veriQr  they  have  had 
their  rewtrd.  Tlieir  master  may  be  compared  to  a 
man  who  held  out  a  poison  in  his  right  hand,  and  ad- 
ministerod  forthwith  tho  antidote  with  his  left.  Ilis 
foUowei-s,  from  Hclvetius  to  Mill,  thinking — miturally  . 
cnougli  perhaps — that  the  right  hand  contained  the 
right  thiug,  instantly  8na]>t  it  up  and  ran  away  with 
it,  not  choosing  to  encumber  themselves  with  the  in- 
congruous bounty  of  the  left.  The  fruit  has  been  that 
climax  of  nonsense  ia  which  half  truths  always  issue 
when  loft  to  hlossom  bjr  themselves.  The  one-sidedness 
of  the  philosophy  taken  from  Locke's  right  hand, 
which,  in  a  popular  way  we  call  Materialism,  culmi- 
ates  in  the  Nihilism  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Under 
is  cunning  manipulation  not  only  mind  vanishes  but 
bo  outwa.;  d  world  also.  "  It  may  be  safely  laid'down 
as  a  truth  that  of  the  outward  world  we  know  and  can 
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know  nothing,  cxoept  tho  sensations  which  we  experi- 
ence from  it ;  ontology  tiiei'efore  is  not  possible."  So 
what  Plato  called  tho  human  mint]  and  the  New  Tos- 
taiuent  the  human  soul,  becomes  only  a  bundle  of  sen- 
sations. But  the  fallacy  involved  in  this  phraseology 
is  easily  pointed  out.  Instead  of  saying,  We  know 
nothing  but  sensations,  he  ought  to  have  said,  Noth- 
ing but  sensations,  and  the  thoughts  or  ideas  vulgurly 
called  classes  of  things  and  laws  of  nature  which  we 
recognize  in  the  outward  world,  by  virtue  of  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  arise  out  of  the  nece.ssary 
action  of  tho  tliiukiug  Unity,  the  Creator  of  thoughts 
and  ideas  within  us ;  and  an  ontology  therefore  is  pos- 
sible, because  wo  know  what  we  are  as  thinking  beings 
by  tho  very  act  of  thinking,  and  we  know  what  the 
world  is  Oil  the  general  and  absqluto  thought,  or  rather 
the  product  and  manifestation  of  absolut*  thought,  by 
the  recognized  identity  of  its  working  and  products 
with  the  working  and  products  of  pur  own  minds.  In 
other  words.  Thought,  or  Reason,  or  Mind — God  the 
absolute  thought,  and  man  in  his  little  world  of  lim- 
ited thinking,  is  the  only  thing  that  is  or  can  be  meant 
by  an  ontology,  and  is  known  partly  as  direct  fact, 
partly  as  indirect,  but  assured  inference  from  unequiv- 
ocal manifestation.  Tliis  is  the  common  sense  of  the 
whole  matter ;  and  whosoever  will  not  accept  this  may 
content  himself  with  Nihilism  and  AthoiHm.  I  cannot. 
So  much  for  the  strictly  metaphy-sicul  part  of  the 
empirical  doctrine.  Let  us  now  consider  shortly  its 
application  to  morals.  "  Moral  principles,"  says  Mr. 
Locke  (i.  3),  "are  even  further  removed  than  intel- 
lectual ones  from  any  title  to  be  innate.  Will  uny 
13»    . 
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ono  say  that  those  who  live  by  fraud  and  raplno  have 
iuuato  pi'incipiea  of  truth  which  they  allow  and  assent 
to  ?  "  This  question  displays  in  the  most  vivid  man- 
ner the  extraordinary  misconception,  not  to  say 
wrong-headodness,  which  possessed  the  English  philos- 
opher 08  to  this  whole  matter.  Tho  nature  of  innate 
ideas  implies  nqither  universality  nor  inaccessibility 
to  corruption.  A  man  may  be  bom  with  an  innato 
sense  for  music,  though  all  his  fellows  were  as  harsh 
OS  asses  or  as  <leaf  as  stones.  If  some  men  are  color- 
blind, and  others  purblind,  and  others  altogether 
blind,  these  defects,  inadequacies,  or  total  eclipses  of 
vision,  do  not  make  light  iuti-insically  a  le&s  enjoyable 
thing,  or  the  ^althy  eye  an  organ  less  marvellously 
adapted  for  enjoying  it.  As  with  vision  so  with 
morals.  A  whole  population  given  to  drunkenness 
does  not  make  di-unkenness  a  whit  less  beastly,  nor 
will  tho  general  practice  of  fraud  mlA  rapine  render  the 
appropriation  of  my  labor  by  another  man's  rapacity  a 
whit  more  reasonable.  Again  says  Mr.  Locke  (i.  3.  4), 
"There  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be  projjosed  where- 
of a  man  may  nftt.justly  demand  a  reason,"  fcara  which 
sentence  it  plainly  appears,  that,  whereas  by  innate 
ideas  riato  means  tho  necessary  expression  of  reason 
in  a  normally  developed  mind,  Locke  understands  by 
them  some  blind  unaccountable  impulse  inde])cudeut 
of  and  extrinsid  to  reason.  The  KupjDlying  of  a  reason 
for  any  course  of  action,  say  for  sp^HBpg'the  truth  or 
keeping  a  man's  word,  does  not  in  oH^eost  make  that 
couija^Of  action  less  the  groduct  otwiruthful  instinct 
in  lytture,  or  an  innate  love  of  truth.  Morality  is  not 
the  less  innate  because  it  is  reasonable ;  but  inasmuch 
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an  it  is  an  essential  element  in  ^he  universal^  divine 
Reason,  in  virtue  of  this  it  is  neceasaril^r  tin  iaboru 
quality  in  the  individual  or  human  reasoi]^  qnci^K'  of 
course  with  the  probability  of  those  large  eaf(te|nionH 
and  defections  which  the  very  nature  of  finitiBjiKicist- 
ence  implies.  But  we  need  not  detain  our8oiye8.*'ith 
a  chapter  of  such  shallow  misundei-standingsi  ,1'The 
immoralities  and  follies  of  men,  though  a  tho.'uiand 
times  as  many  ns  they  arej  no  more  affect  the'lijj^rn 
necessity  and  absolute  immutability  of  the  muniJ  }^w, 
than  the  false  summing  of  a  class  of  school-boyst^nbiots 
the  relations  of  number.  Errors  are  as  comnioMliu 
arithmetic  as  in  morals ;  only  men  hire  those  l^ecuil 
pleaders,  their  passions,  to  justify  the  moral  blytocd^i*, 
while  the  arithmetical  blunder  is  exposed  by  xhf fain- 
ter of  accounts.  But  though  Mr.  Locke  arguos,aj|iij»8t 
the  existence  of  innate  ideas  in  morals  with  evfjilk^lclltffii'el) 
self-gratulation  than  in  his  psychological  acccftiij^t  Sf 
the  formation  of  ideas,  we  are  not  to  suppose  diat  his" 
ethical  theory  was  in-  any  respect  identical  with 
of  the  modem  UtilijSarians.  He  sowed  the  uoejd!!" 
their  doctrine,  no  doubt,  but  himself  had  hi^ 
well  stored  with  gi«in  from  a  very  differeuljS 
He  was  a  Christian,  and  believed  in  Diving  leMi;] 
was  a  theist,  and  believed  in  God.  The  ri 
itarian  believes  only  in  a  bundle  of  sensations 
an  invariable  sequence.  Bydenyiug  innat9.idett.4  ^f 
morality,  Mr.  Locke,  as  his  illustrations  prove,  ouFv  ' 
meant  to  proclaim  the  very  obvious  fact,  that,  as  all 
men  obviously  do  not  agree  in  their  principles  of 
action,  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  of  them  some  reason 
for   accepting   one  prjuciplo   of  -action   rather  than 
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another.  No  man  cao  object  to  such  a  reasonable  de- 
mand. But  thia  does  not  prevent  bim  in  another  place 
(ii.  33.  11),  from  talking,  as  no  modern  Utilitarian 
would,  of  "  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right  and  -wrong 
which  the  law  of  Ood  hath  establiHhed."  This  method 
of  speaking,  common  to  Locke  I  believe  with  many 
of  the  most  Solid  thinkers  of  his  time,  would  lead  me 
to  class  his  ethical  doctrine  under  the  rubric  of  what 
might  be  called  tueoi;ratiu  iNSTtTCTiONALiSM  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  looks  on  morality  as  the  result  of  a  law  laid 
down  and  sanctioned  by  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
laws,  physical  as  well  as  moral.  This,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  imply  something  arbitrary,  which  neither 
Plato  nor  Aristotle  would  allow  to  be  possible  in  any 
of  the  fundamental  manifoHtations  of  Divine  reason ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  preference  of  the  word  vofutt, 
law,  to  <f>v(ri,i,  nature,  had  the  English  thinker  been 
cross-questioned  on  the  subject,  he  would  probably 
have  said  that  these  institutions  or  laws  which  God 
lays  on  man  flow  necessarily  fi-om  the  excellence  of  tlie 
Divine  nature ;  and  thLs  would  have  been  pure  Pla- 
-tonism.  That  he  was  sound-hearted  at  bottom  no  less 
than  sound-headed,  his  book  amply  proves,  notwith- 
standing the  confusion  of  ideas  in  which  he  entangled 
himself  by  the  assertion  of  propositions  which,  when 
logically  followed  out,  lead  directly  to  materialism  in 
philosophy,  atheism  in  theology,  and  sensualism  in 
morals. 

The  ne.'ct  significant  name  in  the  genealogical  tree 
of  modem  Utilitarianism  is  David  Hartley.  As  it 
was  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Locke  to  have  given  re- 
spectability to  the  Tulgar  British  prejtidice  against  in- 
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note  ideas,  bo  tho  claim  of  Hartley  to  reputation  reitta 
oa  his  having  firat  given  prominence  to  tho  dootrino  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  a  doctrine  which  from  its 
originator  down  to  tho  ijiost  recent  tinte»,  plays  un  im- 
portant part  in  every  form  and  phasis  of  speculative 
and  practical  externalism.  Hai-tloy  was  a  Yorkahii'e- 
muu,  bom  at  Aimley,  near  Leeds,  in  the  year  1705, 
educated'at  Cambridge  originally  for  the  Church  ;  but 
having  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a  tender  conscience,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  in  a  condition  to  sxibHcribe  the 
Church  Articles  in  the  off-hund  way  which  acadoviicul 
morality  sanctioned  ;  and  accordingly  betook  hiiuactif 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  an  art  which  he  a{t«rwards 
practised  with  success,  first  in  Newark  and  London, 
and  then  at  Bath,  where  he  died,  lliese  facts  are  of 
great  significance,  as  indicating  the'  remarkable  com- 
bination in  his  character  and  -works  of  an  extremely 
sensitive  evangelic  morality,  with  a  tendency  to  give 
physical  explanations  of  spiritual  operations,  from 
which  evangelic  moralists  are  naturally  averse.  The 
object  of  his  great  work,  Observaliont  on  Man,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1749,  is  to  give  a  complete  treatise 
of  human  nature  on  the  inductive  method  of  Locke 
and  Newton ;  and  accordingly  the  firat  volume,  which 
OontaiuH  his  most  peculiar  views,  is  merely  a  following 
into  dotail  of  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  that  all  our 
knowledge  proceeds  from  sensation,  and  that  ideas  in 
the  brain  are  tho  product  of  impressions  on  the  sensu- 
ous nerves.  This  one-sided  notion  Hartley  pni-suas 
into  the  inmost  network  and  curious  membranous  wrap- 
pings of  the  brain,  and  by  the  action  atld  reuct<on  and 
iutei°aotion  of  vibrations  and  vibratiwncle.s  in  that  re- 
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gion,  attempts  to  explain  the  generation  of  thought  and 
reasoning;  and  this  he  does  through  long  chaj)terH, 
and  with  not  a  little  iteration,  in  language  than  wliich 
the  most  extreme  materialist  could  desire  nothing  more 
crass.  In  fact,  we  find  in  Hartley  the  great  precursor 
of  those  masters  of  physical  science  in  the  present 
day,  who  seem  to  expect  some  imi)ortant  discovery  in 
mental  science  from  the  curious  comparison  of  cerebral 
structure  in  the  monkey  and  the  niau.  A  few  short 
extracts  will  make  this  more  obvious.  "  Simple  ideas," 
he  says,  "  run  into  clusters  and  create  complex  ideas  " 
— (i.  75.)  Here  we  have  that  vague  use  of  the  word 
"  idea,"  which  servos  equally  for  a  sensation  and  a 
thought,  and  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
strange  confusion  of  thought  which  runs  with  such  un- 
happy persistency  through  all  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Locke.  Again,  "  Ideas,  intellect,  memory,  fancy,  af- 
fections, will,  all  these  are  of  the  same  original,  and 
differ  only  in  degree,  or  some  accidental  cireunistance  ; 
they  are  all  deducible  from  the  external  impressions 
made  on  the  senses,  the  vestiges,  or  ideas  of  these, 
and  their  mutual  connection  by  means  of  a-ssociation 
taken  together  and  operating  on  ouo  another  " — (i.  80.) 
And  in  harmony  with  this  (i.  101),  ho  afterwards  gives 
a  formal  derivation  of  ideal  vibratiuncles  from  sen- 
sory vibrations ;  and  (103)  talks  of  that  "  idea  or  state 
of  mind,  i.e.  set  of  compound  vibratiimcles,  which  we 
term  the  Will;"  and  again  (p.  212)  ho  says,  "the 
permanence  of  sensations  is  of  the  nature  of  an  idea." 
Here  the  great  mystery  which  puzzled  the,  Greeks  bo 
"much,  the  mysterious  bond  which  unites  the  Iv  and  the 
woXAlo — the  one  and  the  many — is  solved  very  decid- 
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edly,  08  it  would  np))ear,  on  the  Epicurean  Hide.  It  is 
not  tbu  one  whioh  produccH  the  many,  but  the  vaasij 
which  produco  tho  one ;  the  ono — what  I' ciUl  Mind, 
Will — is  only  a  modification  of  the  many.  Th»  radi- 
cal objection  to  «I1  this  is  that  every  man  who  is  not 
a  professional  metaphysician  feels  it  to  bo  nonsense ; 
the  popular  feeling  protests  ;  ShakcKpearo,  who  repre- 
sents the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  a  high  and  a 
healthy  humanity,  never  talks  in  this  style ;  and,  more 
than  that,  the  profouudest  thinkers  from  Plato  down 
to  Ilegel  find  in  the  proposition  that  thought  is  manu- 
factured  out  of  sensations  a  much  greater  mystery  than 
that  which  this  theory  was  inv(.>nted  to  explain.  Ono 
feels  conscious  that  sensations  might  go  on  forever, 
and  not  produce  anything  that  had  the  slighe^  sem- 
blance to  a  tho\ight ;  just  as  rain  and  sunshine  acting 
on  thistle-down  from  summer  to  summer  produce 
only  thistles  and  not  roses.  It  Bi)pears,  indeed,  that 
our  inductive  philosopher  is  hero  involving  himself  in 
the  vulgar  fallacy  of  confounding  the  occasion  or  the 
condition  of  a  thhig  with  the  cuuso.  An  accidental 
occasion,  or  an  indispensable  condition,  are  equally  re- 
mote from  the  idea  of  a  cause.  The  accidental  occ»i- 
sion,  for  instance,  of  a  house  being  built  on  a  certain 
site,  is  that  a  certain  gentleman,  hapjjening  to  take  a 
walk  in  a  certain  district,  and  being  not  averse  to 
house-building,  determines  to  have  a  house  on  that 
site ;  the  indispensjible  condition  of  the  house  being 
erected  is  that  there  should  bo  a  site  for  it  to  stand 
on,  and  ston6  oud  lime  for  it  tol)o  built  with  ;  but  the 
only  proper  efficient  cause  of  tha  house  being  a  house 
ia  the  mind  of  the  architect,  the  plan  which  tBat  mind 
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origLnates,  aiid  the  inHtructiuua  which  he  givoo  to  the 
contractor,  and  tho  contractor  to  the  maHon'B.  Tlie 
sensuous  tendency  which  Hartley's  medicHl  studies 
had  given  to  his  thoughts  cbuies  out  strongly  in  an- 
otlier  passage  (i.  342),  where  he  attempts  to  explain 
the  evidence  of  mathematical  axioms:— "We  infer 
that  2 -f-  2  —4  only  from  prior  instances  of  having  actu- 
ally perceived  this ;  and  from  the  necessary  coincidence 
of  all  these  instances  with  all  other  i>os8iblu  ones." 
This  recalls  a  famous  passage  in  J.  Stuart  Mill's  trea- 
tise against  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  which  he  stain]>s  with 
his  authority  the  ingenious  demonstration  of  a  Lon- 
don barrister,  to  tho  effect  that  "  in  some  possible  world 
two  and  two  may  make  five  " — where,  however,  the 
more  recent  is  grandly  consistent  as  com])ared  with 
the  wavering  double-sidcdness  of  the  more  ancient 
sjieculator.  Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  Hartley, 
like  Locko,  was  swayed  at  bottom  by  a  sound  sense 
and  a  lofty  religious  philosophy  which  crossed  his 
mechanical  theories ;  whereas  the  modem  thinker,  not 
believing  in  Mind,,  projxjrly  so  called,  at  all,  but  only 
in  a  bundle  of  sensations  and  a  thread  of  associations, 
like  the  Rouiunist  Transubstautiation  doctors,  had  no 
scruple  in  flinging  ojien  defiance  in  the  face  of  Reason, 
and  making  a  (>ublic  ovation  of  iinmitignted  nonsense. 
Such  is  the  natural  culmination  of  all  onesided 
philosophizing.  Tho  seed  of  a  favorite  fancy  grows  up 
into  a  stately  dogma ;  the  dogma  blossoms  into  a  para- 
dox ;  and  the  paradox  ripens  -in'to  an  absurdity.  Tlie 
extreme  noiusensicality  of  Mill,  and  the  mildly  modi- 
fied error  of  Hartley  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
mathematical   evidence,  arise  from    the   same  cause. 
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They  are  only  the  natural  expretision  of  the  priuoiple 
that  thought  is  sensation  and  sensation  is  thought; 
thought  the  matured  Henftation,  and  Bennation  the  n^- 
cent  thought.  Mill  deuiea  altogether  the  existence  m 
thought  as  a  distinct  thing  from  aenHution  ;  therefore 
ho  is  quite  consistent  to  say  that  in  some  posHible 
world  two  and  two  may  make  five  ;  for  it  is  as  a  thing 
thought,  and  not  as  a  thing  i)crceived,  that  in  the  sci- 
ence of  number  2  -f  2  -<•  4.  Mill,  in  fact,  by  this  para- 
dox, with  a  hardihood  of  consistency  which  is  almost 
sublime,  dunica  the  possibility  of  science  altogether ; 
there  is  no  <Vum}/ti}  of  uny  kind  possible  any  more 
than  ontology ;  only  ifinttfiia  is  possible — an  ex|>erience 
of  something  that  is  accidentally  what  it  is,  and  may 
have  been  otherwise.  This  is  the  highest  power  of 
what  the  Germans  call  the  "  Lockian  empiricism ; " 
and  Mr.  Mill  in  assertmg  tho  contingency  of  all  science 
has  argued,  as  a  good  logician  could  not  but  do,  from 
that  half  of  the  truth  of  things  which  it  has  been  tho 
unfortunate  destiny  of  him  and  his  school  to  mistiike 
for  the  whole.  As  for  Hartley,  he  qualities  his  oue- 
sidedness  with-  a  condition  which  takes  tho  sting 
from  its  nonsense,  and,  like  Locke,  saves  himself  by 
a  very  transparent  inconsistency ;  for  ha  talks  of  a 
"  necessary  coincidence  "  of  a  certain  number  of  ob- 
served e(]ualities  with  all  possible  equalities ;  inter- 
polating thus  into  the  product  of  sensations  tho 
idea  of  necessity  which  belongs  to  a  different  region 
altogether,  and  by  no  possibility  could  grow  out  of 
a  mere  succession  of  sensuous  impressions  and  ner- 
vous thrills,  however  often  repeated.     A  tide-waiter 
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may  feel  convinced  that  the  tide  will  flow  to-morrow 
just  aa  it  has  flowed  to-day,  and  has  flowed  regularly 
ever  since  he  begun  to  observe  its  motions ;  but  no 
degree  of  strength  in  this  conviction  comes  up  to  the 
certainty  which  every  sane  man  has  that  two  and  two 
not  only  always  do  make  four,  and  always  have  made 
fonr,  but  in  every  possiblo  world  must  make  four. 
The  two  certainties  difler  not  in  degree  only  but  in 
kind;  and  mathciuaticul  ilcmonstrntion  having  to  do 
only  with  thoughts,  the  creation  of  ]>ure  mind,  cannot 
in  the  Hlightcst  degree  bo  alTected  by  any  complete  or 
incomplete  realization  of  these'  thoughts  in  any  time, 
post,  present,  or  to  come.  When  I  say  that  all  tho 
angles  of  a  tl'iangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or 
that  the  angle  at  the  centra  of  a  circle  is  double  the 
angle  at  the  circumference,  I  prove  this  from  certain 
necessary  relations  of  lines  to  linos  drawn  under  con- 
ditions of  which  my  thought  is  the  absolute  master. 
The  proof  is  only  the  evolution  of  what  lies  in  tho 
thing, — of  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the 
figui%  remains  subject  to  the  dictatorial  power  of  my 
conception. 

It  will  b^  now  quite  evident  from  these  specimens, 
that  Hartliy'a  philosophy  is  just  tito  sensuous  side  of 
Locke  worfied  curiouKly  into  detail,  with  a  practical 
rejection  of  tho  intellectual  side.  lndeed,,he  says  ex- 
pressly (i.  3G0)  that  "  all  our  most  complex  ideas  arise 
from  sensation,  and  Reflection  is  kot  a  wstixct 
SOURCE,  us  Mr.  Locke  niukcs  it."  This  tlirowiug  of 
reflection  overboard  is  the, necessary  i)ostulate  of  all 
the  absurdity  that  afterwards  grev/  out  from  the  Lock- 
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ion  philosophy ;  and  Jainofi  Mill  accordingly  *  dinowna 
tho  "  ideaa  of  reflection  "  with  the.  sume  fatal  one- 
aidednosa,  and,  it  may  \ta  added,  with  tho  Haine  trau- 
flparonl  auperticiality  of  logic ;  for  when  a  man  talks  of 
"  generalizing  states  of  conHciousneHS,"  what  is  this 
but  another  term  for  reflection  ?  ^i<y^ralizing  is  a 
species,  and  ono  of  the  most  univeinally  practised 
8[)ecie3,  of  reflection. 

It  was  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  about  Hart- 
ley's doctrine  on  tho  generation  of  ideas,  because, 
as  expressed  in  tho  above  passages,  it  is  one  of  the 
broadest  statemcntH  of  ExternaliRm  possible,  and 
if  consistently  followed  out,  as  it  has  been  by  the 
Mills,  neither  morals  nor  mathematics  can  escape  from 
its  grasp.  According  to  this  doctrine  there  exists  no 
nioi-ality  founded  on  tho  eternal  reasons  and  relations 
of  tilings,  but  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong  proceed 
from  association  alone,  from  clusters  of  ideas  which 
are  only  modified  sensations — oil  aflection  as  well  as 
P.11  reasoning  being  tho  mere  result  of  association — 
(i.  499.)  •Lot  us  now  inipuro  a  little  more  closely 
what  this  Assooiation  is,  which  performs  such 
marvels  in  the  transmutation  of  sensations  into 
ideas ;  for  surely  never  wos  a  word  so  largely 
used  by  philosophicol  writers  in  recent  times,  and 
so  villanously  abuseil.  Association  is  a  popidar 
terra,  and  therein  precisely  lies  its  large  ca[)acity 
of  doing  harm,  when  sophistically  used.  Now  what 
it  moans  in  po[)ulur  language  is  pretty  plain.  When 
I  think  of  London  I  think  of  beauty,  splendor,  inag-^ 
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nitnde,  multitude,  wealth,  din,  incalculable  noise  of 
rattling  cabs  above  ground  iiud  of  Bcrceching  railways 
under  ground.  Thnse  are  my  nssociatious  with  Lon- 
don. When  I  think  of  Oxford,  I  think  of  Greek  and 
Oramuars  and  Miuaro  cafm,  of  mitres  and  lawn  hleeves, 
High  Church  and  Broad  Church,  learning  and  luxury, 
bigotry  and  boating,  cricket,  cram,  and  scholarly  con- 
ceit. When  I  think  of  the  Highlands,  I  think  of 
Bens  and  glens,  of  lochs  and  waterfalls,  of  steam-boats 
and  tourists,  of  .salmon-ijahing,  grouse-shooting,  deer- 
stalking, Free  Churches,  untrousered  le^^,  and  Ossianio 
poems.  There  does  iii>t  seem  much  mystery  in  this. 
Ideas  must  hang  together  somehow  or  other ;  if  they 
did  not,  they  would  be  like  a  swarm  of  mad  bees  in 
our  head,  and  would  reel  about  in  an  unmanageable 
chaos ;  if  therefore  they  arc  to  hang  togetlier  in  some 
way,  what  more  natural  than  that  those  ideas  which 
come  in  together  should  remain  together,  and  that 
those  which  have  a  family  likeness  and  affinity  should 
arrange  themselves  into  companies.  Add  to  this  the 
natural  tendency  of  black  to  recall  white,  and  of  life 
to  suggest  death,  and  you  have  the  whole  three  bonds 
of  association  among  human  thoughts  and  emotions — 
contiguity,  similarity,  and  coptrast — of  which  philo- 
sophical writers  make  parade.  Now  what  ia  the 
pUce  which  belongs  to  this  popular  principle  of  asso- 
ciation in  a  system  of  metaphysics  or  mimtal  ])hiloso- 
phy  ?  To  nie  its  place  appears  a  very  secondary  one ; 
and  to  give  it  any  place  at  all  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  accidental  and  necessary,  betv/een 
ephemeral  and  eternal  associations,  the  confounding 
of  which  rather  seems  to  stand  out  as  the  prominent 
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employment  of  the  Sensation  philosopheni.  There 
are  two  great  classes  of  associationH,  the  one  princi- 
pnlly  of  external  auil  accidental,  the  other  of  internal 
and  necessary  origin;  the  one  dominant  in  weak 
minds,  the  other  in  strong  minds;  the  one  common 
to  us  witluthe  brutes,  the  other  altogether  impoHsible 
to  brutes;  the  one  more  in  the  manner  of  a  loose 
bundle,  the  oth^r  in  the  style  of  a  stable  architecture. 
With  people  not  much  given  to  think  consecutively 
ideas  are  apt  to  hang  together  by  ceiiain  mere  super- 
ficial points  of  attachment ;  like  drifted  matter  on  an 
open  beach,  they  lie  just  as  they  come  in ;  the  most 
incongruous  things  together  all  in  a  heap.  Such 
associations,  subjected  to  no  controlling  and  discrim- 
inating power,  are  the  finiitful  source  of  all  vain 
opinions,  prejudices,  senseless  conceits,  and  hollow 
reasoning.  .  With  another  class  of  people,  again,  in 
whom  a  strict  watch  is  always  kept  over  the  m»tei-ialB 
with  which  sense  supplies  the  mind,  we  find  a  totally 
opposite  sort  of  associations.  In  this  case  the  influ- 
ence of  the  external  factor  diminishes,  while  the  in- 
ternal factor  comes  largely  into  play.  The  mind  of 
such  persons  is  not  merely  a  mirror  of  such  things  as 
may  chance  to  fall  upon  it,  it  is  a  commander-in-chief 
and  a  dictator,  which  disciiminates,  selects,  and  dis- 
poses according  to  an  innate  ordering  faculty,  which 
rejoices  to  trace  out  the  cognate  order  which  every- 
where lives  beneath  the  diverse  surface  of  cxtemal 
things.  The  former  of  these  forms  of  association  is 
always  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  the  latter  is  impeia- 
torial  and  absolute ;  the  one  claims  kinship  with  mere 
fancy  and  iaahion  j  the  other  Lb  reason  in  the  realm 
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of  imagination  rejoicing  in  the  discovery  of  wlint 
under  various  guises  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the 
eternally  Seasonable.  Now  the  fault  of  the  Associa- 
tion theory  aa  used  by  moralists  of  the  Utilitarian 
school,  is  that  they  have  left  reason  altogether  out  of 
the  account,  and  fixed  they-  eyes  exclusively  on  those 
external  associations  which  form  the  principal  furni- 
ture of  the  lower  class  of  minds;  nay,  they  have  gone 
further  than  this,  and  systematically  explained  away 
the  highest  ideas,  such  as  Beauty  and  Duty,  into  mere 
unsubstantial  or  monstrous  products  of  some  ahnoimal 
OBsociatton!  The  applause  wliich  Alison  received  in 
Edinburgh  by  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on  Beauty, 
the  drift  of  ■which  was  to  resolve  all  our  ideas  of 
what  is  excellent  in  form  or  expression  into  more 
aibitrary  association,  is  one  of  the  great  reproaches 
of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  Similar  ideas  with  regard 
to  Duty  are  vented  by  Professor  Bain.*  Here,  as 
in  every  other  case,  we  see  that  it  has  lx;en  the  busi- 
ness of  the  successors  of  Locke  in  this  country  to 
exBj^rate  his  errors  and  to  omit  his  truths.  With 
regard  to  association  Mr.  Locke  (iii.  38)  did  the  wiser 
thing  when  ho  treated  it  not  as  the  handmaid,  much 
less  as  the  substitute  for  reason,  but  rather  aa 
its  great  enemy  ;  and  in  the  domain  of  morals,  par- 
ticularly, Professor  Ferrier  doe^  not  overstate  the 
matter  when  he  says  in  his  own  eloquent  way  that 
the  Utilitarian  philosophy  presents  to  us  "  not .  the 
picture  of  a  man,  but  that  of  a  weiither-cock  shifting 
belpleariv  in   the   winds  "of  sensibility,   a  wretched 
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associBtion-Qiachine,  through  which  iduaB  puss,  linked 
together  by  laws  over  which  the  machine  has  no 
control."*  And  another  sturdy  Scotch  thinker, 
yet  alive,  justly  indignant  at  the  juggle  which  has 
been  played  with  this  word,  bursts  out  into  the  ex- 
clamation, "  The  Association  psychology, — that  barren  ■ 
bastard,  between  Materialism  and  '  Idealism,  which, 
but  intended  as  a  joer  to  the  priest,  is  a  disgrace  to 
common-sense."  Thus  the  Scottish  interpreter  of 
Hegel ;  but  though  these  strong  words,  in  the  fulness 
of  their  meaning,  may  be  applicable  to  his  successors, 
Hai-tley  certainly  never  intended  .by  his  curious  inter- 
play of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  to  jeer  the  minis- 
ters or  to  damage  the  cause  of  Christianity.  In  this 
respect  ho  was  a  perfect  parallel  to  Locke.  He  had 
inherited  the  central  idea  of  all  truo  philosophy, — the  ■' 
idea  of  Qod, — from  Christianity ;  and  ho  stuck  by 
that.  And  if  in  his  fii-st  volume  he  seemed  to  derive 
the  noblest  thing  internal  from  the  basest  things  ex- 
ternal, to  turn  the  whole  miraculous  world  of  thought 
and  feeling,  as  Forrier.  says,  into  a  wretched  "  associa- 
tion-machine," it  was  not  so  bad  after  all ;  for  behind 
the  machine  he  believed  also  in  the  steam,  and  the 
imperial  mind  of  Him  who  made  the  machine  ;  so  in 
theology  he  remained  a  sound  theist,  and  in  morals 
he  went  so  far  as  literally  to  stumble. on  the  paradoxi- 
cal love  of  "  self-annihilation,"  so  prominent  in  the 
transcendental  ethics  of  Budd.  Hartley  was  the  most 
pious  and  the  moat  (>ure  of  metaphysical  writers ;  and 
while  he  balanced  his  first  proposition  that "  sensations 

•  ■■■■.■■  '•'■■•'■  '-''  ■  '■     -*'  '■:  ■'■■■      "  ', .,"  ■,  ■.;' 

*  OnConsoioaaneas;  Workif  i.  196.  - 
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beget  ideas  "  by  a  second,  that  "  God  is  the  source  of 
all  Good"  (i.  114),  and  a  third,  that  "Final  causes 
are  the  key  to  all  mystery  "  (i.  366),  he  inight  launch 
his  book  into  the  world  with  a  good  conscience,  and 
the  sure  hope  of  a  good  result,  if  only  people  would 
take  him  as  a  whole.  This,  however,  unfortunately 
people  hod  not  the  ■  thought  or  the  will  to  do ;  the 
fewest  people,  Goethe  said,  can  comprehend  a  whole ; 
so  they  took  up  his  sensuous  association,  and  left  his 
spiritual  piety  to  float.  He  fared  in  this  like  St. 
Paul,  whose  sound  sense,  we  read,  certain  persons 
lightly  dismissed,  who  were  forward  to  wrest  his 
more  obscure  doctrines  to  their  own  destruction. 

There  are  two  points  generally  discussed  in  ethical 
treatises,  which  belong  most  naturally  to  our  present 
rubric;  first,  whether  moral  judgments  are  perfornied 
by  a  separate  faculty  called  Conscience ;  second,  whether 
all  our  emotions  are  not  originally  Selfish ;  whether 
benevolence,  like  remorse,  is  not  a  doiived  and  com- 
'  pounded  rather  than  an  original  and  sim'^le  element 
of  our  nature.  To  both  these  qucs.tions  the  Associa- 
tion theory  of  Hartley"  gave  the  start ;  for  with  him, 
as  we  have,  seen,  everything  is  compoundcil ;  will, 
judgment,  conscience,  whatever  acts  seem  most  onipliat- 
ically  to  proceed  from  the  im])orial  I  within,  aro  nuli- 
cally  only  transmuted  sensations,  the  composite  result 
of  a  curiously  interwoven  tissue  of  associations.  Now 
there  are  no  questions  in  ethical  science  more  easily 
answered  than  these.  Conscience  is  certainly  not  a 
separate  faculty ;  it  is  an  exercise  of  judgment,  that 
is,  of  discriminating  reason,  accompanied  with  an 
•mction.      Tou  confess  to  me,  for  instance,  as  your 
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friend,  that  on  such  and  such  an  occasion,  fvom  ^  re- 
gard to  some  petty  interest,  of  a  desire  to  cun-y  favor 
with  so^e  influential  person,  you  displayed  a  cowardly 
reticence,  where  an  open  profession  of  your  sentiments 
would  have  been  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity ;  and  you  feel  ashamed  of  your  conduct.  Here  is 
nothing  but  Reason  applied  to  action ;  and  the  emotion 
of  self-reproach  in  reference  to  an  unreasonable  action, 
which  is  the  exact  correlative  of  the  feeling  of  incon- 
gruity which  attaches  itself  to  a  false  proposition. 
Man  is  not  a  mere  cognitive  machine ;  he  has  emotions 
of  delight,  which  make  him  start  from  his  seat  and 
cry  out  tvptjKa/  at  the  naked  pci-ception  of  a  purely 
speculative  truth,  much  more  when  he  uses  liis  re.ison 
on  the  most  important  acts  that  concern  the  well-being 
of  himself  individually,  and  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  Let  anything  very  good  be  done  by  his 
tribe,  or  nation,  or  clftn-ch,  if  he  is  a  compteto  man 
he  instantly  flames  up  into  a  noble  enthusiasm,  and 
becomes  ambitious  of  attempting  like  deeds  I  let  any- 
thing very  bad  be  done,  he  fumes  in  grim  indignation, 
or  blushes  with  shame,  and  is  rewly  to  reproach  and 
to  condemn,  and  oven  to  trample  his  proi)er  self  under 
foot.  This  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world; 
the  necessary  result  of  applying  fcasou  to  action  at 
all ;  for  a  man  cannot  act  withoiijjnotive  power,  that 
is,  without  passions,  which  ortfy  be  either  noble  or 
base.  But  though  there  is  no  -sepamte  faculty  called 
Ctonscienoo,  there  is  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  soul 
in  reference  to  moral  action,  when  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  any  individual  on  tlie  character  of  any 
action  which  he  has  performed.  Selfcondemnatio'n, 
14 
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self-reproach,  and,  in  their  dharpest  potency,  what  ore 
called  the  stings  of  remorse,  are  judgments  of  reason 
accompanied  by  emotions,  which  well  deserve  a  sepa- 
i-utehame;  and  just  as  for  the  classical  Ijoim  judicium  ■ 
when  speaking  of  the  fine  arts,  wo  now  u^e  the  \yecn- 
liar  word  taste,  so  for  our  judgments  of  actions,  with 
the  peculiar  emotions  which  accompany  them,  we  use 
the  word  Conscience.  It  is  not  a  new  word ;  it  is 
as  old '  as  Periander  and  Bias ;  *  it  has  been  used  by 
both  heathens  and  Christians  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years ;  and  thej^^  no  reason  why  it  should  bo 
abolished.  1'I>^,^^^^H|ri^^M  compound  character 
by  incurious  pcc^^^^Ho^^^Bwp ;  its  analysis  into 
practical  i-eason^^^^^J^^HMBie  more  curious  can 
do  little  S'^t'^kM^lffiHHIW^  hand,  it  is  declared 
generally  i<SO^^^K^Mm>\\ici  of  association,  a  great 

deal  of  '^CS^IPi^B^*'  >  ^'"'  f^'cu  ^^^  doctrine  a 
consistent  1me-siae3f*lireralist  may  prove  that  morals 
are  the  mere  creatures  of  habit,  fashion,  fancy,  and 
caprice,  as  readily  and  with  precisely  the  same  warrant 
that'  Alison  proved  that  beauty  is  an  accidental  pro- 
duct of  the  same  unreasoning  elements.  Wljat  wo 
ought  to  say  is  simply  this — there  is  an  enlightened 
conscience,  and  there  is  an  urfenlightened  conscience ; 
neither  of  these  can  act  independently  of  associations ; 
for  associations  supply  the  bonds  by  which  the  materials 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  bound  into  sejjarate  i>arcels ; 
but  the  diffei-ence  is  this :  in  the  enlightened  conscience 

*  Has  iptaTfiOtU  t1  hr  ttv  rSp  Karjt  rhy  $lov  i,ip6Paii  »tmr 
iryaSii    <rvytltriiriu 
TltplaySpot  i/mrtiStU  rX  t<mr  iKivBtpla  itvty  iyaSi)  ffvvl- 
Sqvo.  Sto&iBUS,  Strmon.  ovi. 
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feelings  a»d  actions  are  bound  together  by  associations 
over  wluch  cultivated  Eeaaon  has  exercised  a  control ; 
in  the  unenlightened  conscience,  where  the  emotions 
connected  witli  the  performance  of  certain  actions  ace 
the  crude  product  of  all  sorts  of  random  influences, 
it  is  natural  that  moral  judgments  should  exhibit  all 
sorts  of  inadequacy,  iwrvemity,  and  absurdity.  To  a 
conscience  bo  constituted  the  neglect  of  u  piece  of 
insignificant  silly  ceremonial  may  cause  more  pain  than 
the  commission  of  a  murder.  '  '    . 

As  to  the  8»phistical  refinement  that  all  our  social 
sympathies  are  fundamentally  selfish,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  influence  of  that  passion  for 
unity  which  is  the  inspiration  of  system-builders, 
Hartley,  after  Ilobbes,  did  common  sense  the  dishonor 
of  publicly  propounding  this  theoiy.  But  he  pro- 
pounded it,  after  his  fashion,  in  a  very  innocent  way ; 
in  such  a  way  indeed  as  to  show  that  thfe  whole  ques- 
tion arises  out  of  a  confusion  of  language,  or,  what 
is  worse,  a  studied  afTectatiou  of  usir^«word3  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  they  are  used  by  tlie 
vidgar.*  To  the  thinker  this  is  a  matter  of  indiflPer- 
ence;  not  so  to  the  vulgar:  they  all  insist  in  using 
common  words  in  tlieir  common  sense,  and  allow  tjie 
subtle  qualifications  of  the  philosopher  t^)  drop.  It  is 
strange,  however,  to  observe  that  there  are  even  at 
the  present  day  "Writers  of  pith  and  judgment  who 

*  Bentbam  said,  "I  am  a  selfish  man,  as  RclflRh  as  any  man 
can  be ;  but  in  mo  somehow  or  other  sellishness  boa  taken  tbe 
shnpo  of  benevolenoo"  (  WorI:f,  xi.  05).  This  is  neither  wit 
nor  sense,  but  on  affectation  of  humility  of  which  one  shou'd 
have  thought  Bentham  would  not  huvo  been  guilty.  ,    . 
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seem  to  imagine  that  thero  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  juggle  of  words  in  this  question.  Mr.  Barrett, 
in  his  Physical  £lhicg,  an  ingenious  and  thoughtful 
work,  says  that  "  the  merit  of  Hartley  vas  not  only 
that  he  uhowed  the  ultimate  Beliishno.sa  of  all  motives, 
but  that  be  saw  the  true  subordination  among  the 
variouii  emotions,  and  their  natural  evolution  from 
their  simple  elements."  This  sentence,  by  the  simple 
abuse  of  a  single  word,  does  great  injustice  to  Hartley. 
The  word  sdjishnass,  iu  the  clasiiical  use  of  the  English 
lahguage,  is  a  word  of  a  very  bad  odor;  it  is  eqiiiva- 
.,l^  lent  to  the  (^iXairn'o  of  the  Greeks,  and  means  tliut  ex- 

.  cessive  regard  to  self  which  leads  a  man  to  disregard 
and  to  disown  the  .rights  and  feelings  of  other  selves 
in  the  complex  social  machine  of  which  ho  is  ii  part. 

«.  Now  Hartley  does  not  use  this  word ;  he  uses  n  word 
capable  also  of  a  good  meaning — self-interest,  better 
still  i^ho  liad  stumbled  on  Bentham's  phrase,  self- 
regard.  But  as  it  is,  the  ingenious  association-moral- 
ist (i,  458)  divides  self-interest  into  three  species — 

Gross  sdf-interest,  ■      .* 

Refined  self -interest,  MiA 
Jialional  self-interest, 

w^h,  when  analyzed,  turn  out  to  be  altogether  dif- 
ferent things  baptized  with  the  same  name,  If  n 
rational  self-interest  convinces  mo  that,  when  I  see 
my  neighbor  fall  into  the  sea,  it  is  my  duty  to  jump 
in  after  him  at  the  risk  of  being  drowned  Ipysolf,  it 
requires  an  open  force  put  upon  language  to  say  that 
.  such  an  action  is  the  result  of  any  kind  of  deliberate 
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self-regard ;  it  seems  more  like  the  result  of  a  social 
instinct,  and  so  far  from  being  the  product  of  any  sort 
of  prudential  calculation,  it  is  more  likely  to  bo  stran- 
gled in  the  first  conception  than  brought  to  a  brilliant 
birth  by  the  consideration  of  self  in  any  shupe.  It 
seems  to  mo  indeed  quite  unworthy  of  anything 
styling  itself  philosophy  to  deal  in  such  manifest 
quibbles.  I  might  in  a  similar  way,  for  instance, 
classify  all  religions  under  a  common  name,  according 
as  they  we  inspired  by  ' 

.  "         Grost  reverence,    ,       . 
''y  -  ,■  ..     Jtejmed  reverence,  and 

:  National  reverence  ,' 

but  thougli  the  name  is  the  same  in  all  the  three  cases, 
the  feelfng  may  bo  very  differwit,  and  the  product 
altogether  opposed ;  for  the  gross  reverence  of  vulgar 
superstition  may  be  founded  on  fear,  while  the  rational 
reverence  of  enlightened  piety  may  bo  based  on  phil- 
osophic -fonder  and  on  that  perfect  love  which  casteth 
out  fear. 

Much  less  ingenious  than  Hartley  as  a  speculator, 
but  more  distinct,  perspicuous,  and  eflective  as  a 
writer,  was  Dr.  Paley,  a  man  whose  position  among 
the  thinkers  of  the  last  centui'y,  tho\igh  somewhat 
dwarfed  by  the  contemporary  magnitude  of  Hume  and 
Bentlmm,  will  ever  secure  him  an  honorable  place 
among  the  pr^cbei-s  of  the  Utilitarian  doctrine.  As 
an  author,  he  commanded  a  wider  ciicle  of  intelligent 
readers  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  who  handled 
the  same  subjects  ;  he  was  a  Churchman  too,  the  only 
clergyman,  so  far  ^  I  know,  among  the  Utilitarian 
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doctors ;  and  the  last  of  that  school — Austin  only  ex- 
cepted * — who  did  not  think  it  a  disgrace  but  an 
honor  to  keej)  on  H-iendly  terms  with  Christianity. 
The  sulicnt  points  of  his  moral  philosophy  ai-e  fo\ir — 
Utility,  the  doctrine  of  Consequences,  the  Will  of  God, 
and  the  future  life.  Of  the  fii'st,  what  remains  to  bo 
said  will  be  said  more  opportunely  when,  in  the  next 
section,  wo  shall  have  to  discuss  Hurao  ;  the  doctrine 
of  Consequences  a  passing  hint  under  Bentham  wDl 
dismiss ;  and  for  the  other  two  points  a  few  sentences 
may  suffice.  "  Virtue,"  according  to  Palej',  "  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  Tliis 
definition  characterizes  the  man,  the  book,  the  age, 
the  country,  and  the  profi-ssion  to  which  he  belonged 
admirably.  It  is  a  definition  that,  taken  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  all  likelihood  expressed  the  feeling  of  nino 
hundred  and  nihety-nino  out  of  every  thousand  Brit; 
ish  Christians  living  in  these  islands  in  the  generation 
immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution;  still, 
it  is  a  definition  which  contains  as  many  en-ors  as  it 
contaifas  clauses.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  doing 
good  to  mankind,  it  is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Utility,  and  has  its  origin 
doubtless  not  so  much  in  modcin  anti-ClirLstian  sys- 
tems as  in  the  prominence  which  Christianity  gives  to 
works  of  charity  and  brptherly-kiudness  ;  than  which 
practically  of  course  there  can  bo  nothing  better,  but 

*  The  vnluo  of  Mr.  Austin's  work  is  more  jurMicul  tlian 
moral'ond  the  ethical  part  of  it  is  so  entirely  identical  with 
Paley  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  survey  it  did  not 
feem  to  demand  special  notice.  ■' 
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(tg  part  of  the  definition  of  virtue  in  this  place  it  is 
faulty ;  for  virtue  of  various  kinds  may  be  exercised 
■where  no  ipen  exist  to  be  the  objects  of  our  bonevo- 
Icnce,  as  with  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  Robinson  Cru- 
soe in  his  desert  island,  and  the  poet  Campbeirs  Lost 
Man.  Then  as  to  the  Will  of  God,  that  no  doubt  is 
a  power  which  overrules  all ;  tides  and  tempests  and 
thunderstorms  must  obey  tliat,  and  human  life  of  course 
no  less ;  but  what  constitutes  the  Divine  will,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  learned,  in  what  way  by  the  Cliristiun,  and 
in  what  other  way  by  the  unbeliever?  Properly 
speaking,  the  will  of  Ood  rather  expresses  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  vii-tuous  conduct  than  furnishes  a 
practical  definition  of  its  quality.  Lastly,  as  to  the 
everlasting  happiness,  this  is  th'e  gi-eatest  blunder  of- 
the  three.  It  may  no  doubt  be  very  true  under  the 
relations  in  which  it  was  spoken,  that  "  if  in  this  life 
only  we  have  hojje  in  Christ  wo  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable :  "  that  was  a  sentence  which  applied  with 
the  jnost  vivid  pointednoss  to  St.  Paul  and  to  many 
others  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  it  is  very  far 
fro-m  furnishing  a  warrant  for  the  general  proposition 
that  the  sure  expectation  of  an  everlasting  reward  is  a 
motive  necessary  for  the  «xistence  of  virtue  in  this 
mortal  life.  For  if  this  really  were  tlio  case,  either 
the  virtue  of  Socrates  was  no  virtue  at  all,  or  a 
virtue  far  above  the  sttuidard  of  any  Christian  virtue 
according  to  Paley's  definition;  for  Soci'ates  died  the 
death  of  a  martyr  with  a  very  doubtful  faith  of  what 
might  happen  to  him  after  death.  But,  in  fact,  the 
prospect  of  an  external  i-eward  is  no  jmj/s  of  any  vir- 
tue, either  Christian  or  heathen, — rather   in   many 
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cases  would  anuiljilate  the  very  idea  of  virtue.  To 
give  away  ten  pounds  to-day  with  the  sure  expectation 
of  getting  a  thoiisa^d  pounds  for  it  to-moyow  would 
bo  uo  act  of  generosity  Aristotle  says  that  a  man  is 
bound  to  be  virtuonsi  by  the  distinctive  law  of  his 
nature,  whether  he  liies  seventy  years  or  seven  hun- 
dred years;  and  ChriKiiinity  surely  ought  to  suy  uo 
less.  I*  is  plain  therefore  that  Dr.  Paley  was  no 
great  master  of  definitibns.  Nevertheless  he  wrote  a 
most  useful  practical  book ;  such  a  book  as  justly  com- 
mended itself  to  the  practical  English  mind ;  such  a 
book  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  finished 
manhood  of  a  young  man  jof  whom  when  ho  went  to 
college  it  had  been  said  %  his  father,  that  "ho  had 
•  by  far  the  clearest  head  ho  had  ev^.met  with."  A 
clear  head  unqnestionably  is  a  m66t  Useful  quality  in 
busiucRs  I'.ud  in  daily  life,  but  a  quality  which  of  itself 
will  not  make  a  great  philosopher,  eleven  a  great  man. 
David  Hume,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1710, 
was  older  than  Dr.  Paley  by  more  than  thirty  years, 
though  we  have  placed  Paley  fii-st,  as  with  Locke  and 
Hartley  completing  the  band  of  decidedly  Christian 
-Externalists.  But  in  Hume  we  find  the  father  of  an 
altogetlier  new  school,  the  real  progenitor  of  that  liv- 
ing sect  of  philosophers  whom  the  jwpular  memory 
V  tmces  back  no  further  than  to  Bentham  and  James 

\  MilU  In  him  therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
\.  find  in  one  form  or  another  all  that  came  afterwards, 
s«k(ue  parts  of  course  less  worked  out  and  less  consist- 
ent, but  the  whole  moi"e  rich,  various,  and  complete ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Locke  and  Hartley,  we  may 
probably  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  by  &'Cei-tain  broad 
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and  salutary  inconsistency  ho  saved  himself  from  a 
narrow  and  pedantic  dogmatism.  We  shall  not  there- 
fore err  in  calling  him  comjiarativoly  a  great  man,  but 
only  comparatively ;  compared  with  tlio  highest  style 
•  of  men,  great  with  lii-st-rato  position  and  constructive 
minds,  ho  is  not  groat ;  he  is  only  rich,  various,  and 
subtle.  Ncvorthelcss  in  rcsj>ect  of  those  who  followed 
Lim  with  kindred  tendencies,  his  stature  remains  un- 
approached.  He  is,  as  Emerson  says  of  Plato,  "  a  ter- 
rible destroyer  of  originalities."  In  the  page  of  intel- 
lectual record  he  stands  unquesti^ed  as  the  man  who 
shook  all  tho  ea.sy  thinkers  of  on  easy  century  out  of 
their  easy  seats, with  much  observation;  but  there  are 
two  ways  of  shaking  people  out  of  their  seat."! — first  in 
the  m^ner  of  an  architect  who  pulls  dawn  a  crazy  old 
cabin  in  order  that  he  may  set  quarrymen,  masons, 
plasterere,  carpenters,  painters,  and  other  artisans  to 
work  that  they  may  erect  a  palatial  structure  in  its 
Btead ;  secondly,  in  the  manner  of  a  strong  Samson, 
who  shakes  tho  pillars  of  some  temple  of  Dagon,  and 
buries  himself  and'all  the  Philistines  beneath  its  roof. 
'^fPtmb^is  is  too  much  tho  manner  of  Huuie  as  a  phi- 
losopher is  obvious ;  only  he  does  not  actually  die  like 
Sauison,  but  gets  liimself  paralyzed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  recovers  partially  by  virtue  of  that  strong  infec- 
tion of  common  sense  which,  as  a  Scotchman,  he  natu- 
rally had.  We  have'  called  him  a  rich  man ;  for.  un- 
questionablj'  his  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Morals, . 
perhaps  on  tho  whole  tho  best  of  his  works,  exhibits 
liim  as  at  once  a  subtle  thinker,  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
a  graceful  stylist,  in  a  combination  as  happy  as  it  ia 
rai-e.  The  man  of  the  world  ia  present  hero  aa  well 
14* 
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as  the  philosopher ;  and  perhaps  the  philosopher  is  not, 
fvilly  aware  how  much  the  acceptance  of  his  abstract 
speoulatious  is  due  to  his  secular  shrewdness  and  his 
gentlemanly  demeanor.  But  with  all  Lis  wealth 
there  is  a  certain  nieagreness  about  Hume  arising  out 
of  his  ignorance  and  entire  misprision  of  the  past. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  write  well  on  morals  with 
an  entii'B  disregard  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  with  a 
fashionable  Parisian  contempt  for  the  New  Testa'menfc. 
'No  doubt  this  was  to  a  great  extent  the  misfortune  of 
the  philosopher  rather  than  his  fault;  yet  the  fact 
remains,  and  cannot  but  weigh  heavily  with  all  who 
would  make  a  true  estimate  of  th«  permanent  value 
of  his  contributions  to  ethical  philosophy.  In  Hume's 
time,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  1G2),  Aristotle  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  supposed  blows  inflicted  on 
him  by  Bacon— c"  his  fame,"  to  use  Hume's  own  lan- 
guage, "  was  utterly  decayed ; "  *  and  as  for  Plato,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  John,  our  subtle  Scotch  David  had  no 
organ  for  them,  and  could  appreciate  their  excellence' . 
as  some  kilted  piper  picked  up  from  Celtic  games  at 
Braemar  might  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  harmo- 
nies of  Sebastian  Bach.  Greek  certiwnly  he  had — the 
fruit  of  private  study  in  his  ri|>er  years — more  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  Scottish  philosophers ;  and 
what  ho  had  of  that  noble  lungitagc  he  know  how  to 
use- more  effectively  and  with  more  grace  and  original- 
ity than  many  English  scholars  with  ten  times  his 
erudition;  but  in  i-eading  his  Principles  of  Morals  I 
find  no  trace  of  any  appreciation  of  the  woik  douo  by 

*  On  the  DiiTerene  Species  of  Philosophy. 
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his  great  Hellenic  predecessoi-s ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
find  the  strange  delusion  possessing  both  him  and 
Bcutham  that  they  were  commencing  a  new  epoch, 
and  doing  for  moi-al  science  what  Ne\vtou  had  done 
for  physical,  and  what  Soci-ates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Zcuo,  not  to  mention  St.  Paul  and  Bt.  John,  had 
altogether  failed  to  do.  Huine's  own  view  of  his  re- 
lation to  the  ancient  moralists  is  distinctly  stated 
thus — "  I  found  that  the  moral  philosophy  transmitted 
to  us  by  antitpiity  labored  u  rider  the  ^rac  incon- 
venience tliat  has  been  found  in  their  nutiiral  philoso- 
phy, of  being  entirely  hypothetical  and  depending 
more  on  invention  than  experience ;  every  one  con- 
sulted his  fancy  in  erecting  schemes  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  T«itljout  regarding  human  nature,  ui)on 
which  every  moral  conclusion  must  depend."  *  The  - 
complacent  conceit  of  this  passage  to  ar  man  who  really 
knows  the  ancient  mAralists,  is  only  less  ludicrous  than 
the  benign  self-satisfaction  which  inspires  the  well- 
known  overturt  to  the  Deontology  of  Bentham.  And 
the  conceit  becomes  the  more  ludicrous  when,  in 
searching  for  this  new  principle  which  is  to  redeem 
ethics  from  fancifulness  and  transport  it  into  certainly, 
we  find  nothing  but  the  old  Socratic  formula : — 

Beaton  +  tentiinent  —  viHu*  —  happinets. 

*  From  a  letter  written  in  17;M. — Burton's  Life  of  IJumi, 
1.  p.  33.  In  Sect.  I.  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Morals,"  ho  Kiys,  "The  ancient  philosophem,  though  they 
often  alHrm  that  virtue' is  nothing;  but  couformity  to  reason, 
yet  in  general  BHem  to  consider  niornlM  as  deriving  their  exist- 
ence from  tiisto  and  sentiment."  This  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  fact. 
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Nay  more ;  he  defines  this  sentimcntio  be  " an  inter- 
nal Bense  or  feeling  which  nature  Iju  made  universal 
in  tLo  whole  species."  liisvin  teneatis,  amid  f  Here 
we  have  the  innate  ideas  of  Flato,  one  part  of  them 
certainly,  which  Mr,  Locko  was  supposed  to  have 
blown  into  smoke.  And  afterwards,  in  language  even 
more  distinctly  Platonic,  in  the  section  "  Why  Utility 
Pleases,"  he  says, "  Had  nature  made  no  original  mor- 
al distinctions  independently  of  education,  distinctions 
founded  on  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  the 
words  honorable  and  shameful,  lovely  and  odtQUS,  no- 
ble and  despicahle,  hod  never  had  place  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  nor  could  politicians,  had  they  invented  those 
terms,  ever  have  been  able  to  render  them  intelligible, 
or  make  them  convey  any  idea  to  the  audience."  We 
see  therefore  in  these  passages  plainly,  that  Hume  was 
bjj  no  means  a  thorough  and  consistent  Externalist ; 
he  protests  stoutly  against  Hobbes  and  all  who  declare 
that  there  is  naturally  no  difference  between  men  and 
tigers  till  the  policeman  introduced  it;  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  approached  Professor  Bain^s  concep- 
tion, thot  Conscience  is  always  and  everywhere  mod- 
elled on  the  statute-book.  He  agi'ces  entu-ely  with 
Socrates  in  assigning  to  love  and  the  social  affections — 
the  Toi  <^iXuca — as  strong  a  sway  in  human  society  as  to 
the  selfish  principle.  Here  his  common  sense  and 'his 
knowledge  of  the  world  saved  him  signally  from  the 
perverse  ingenuity  of  Hartley.  It  will  bo  observed 
throdgh  all  his  works,  indeed,  that  though  he  wa.s  fond 
of  puzzling  himself  as  a  thinker,  he  had  fundamentally 
far  more  faith  in  the  common  instincts  and  feelings  of 
the  great  masses  of  men  than  in  the  conclusious  of  the 
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metaphysicians.  "  Nature,"  he  says  wisely,  "  will  al- 
waws  asseii;  her  rights,  and  prevaU  in  the  end  over  any 
aliitr^  reasoning  whatsoever  ;  "  *  while  with  regard 
to  injKvidiial  speculutoni  he  says,  "  It  is  easy  for  a  })ro- 
found  philosopher  to  commit  a  mistake  in  his  subtle 
reasonings,  and  one  mistake  is  the  necessary  parent  of 
another,  while  he  pushes  on  his  consequences,  and  is 
not  deterred  from  embracing  any  conclusion  by  its 
unusual  appearance  or  its  contradiction  to  common 
sense."  f  And  accordingly  he  makes  no  scruple  of 
shelving  the  whole  theory  of  the  Ethics  of  Seltishness 
by  the  single  sentence  that  it  "seom<!  to  have  proceodA 
ed  entirely  from  that  love  of  simplicity  which  has  been 
the  source  of  much  false  reaaoning  m  philosophy."  J 
What  then  have  we  to  lay  hold  of  as  distinctively 
Humian  ?  Hitherto  all  is  mere  Socrates.  A  well- 
disciplined  reason  and  a  well-educated  natural  instinct 
of  benevolence  acting  together  for  the  public  weal. — 
This  is  Utility ;  this  is  Hume ;  this  is  Socrates  also, 
and  Aristotle ;  for  these  gj-eat  ancient  thinkers  had  the 
tiBaifuivia  and  the  (u<^eA.(/xav  in  their  eye  and  on  their 
tongue  as  much  as  any  modern  Utilitarian.  Where 
then  lies  the  differentiating  element  of  this  great  pro- 
genitor of  the  most  modern  school  ?  The  diflference, 
,  wo  must  reply,  is  partly  imaginary,  arising  out  of  the 
gross  misconception  of  the  character  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy, transparent  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Utilitarians ; 
partly  real,  in  so  far  us  the  ancients^  wbilc'acknowledg. 


*  Sceptical  Solution  of  Sceptical  Doubta. 
f  On  the  Different  Species  of  Philosophy. 
I  On  Self-love. 
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ing  Utility  as  a  principle,  kept  Beason  in  the  foro- 
gronnd,  -while  the  modems  push  Utility  into  the  van, 
and  use  Reason  only  as  an  instnunont  to  make  that 
point  alonu  prominent.  The  modei-n  Utilitarian  ac- 
cordingly looks  more  to  the  consequences  of  the  action, 
the  ancient  Rationalist  to  the  quality  of  the  actor ; 
but  how  this  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  dis- 
covery in  morals,  or  as  tending  in  any  way  to  the  ele- 
vation of  human  character  or  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety, seems  difficult  to  understand.  It  rather  appears 
to  me  that  the  prominence  thus  given  to  the  i-esults  of 
action  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  eye  of  men  away 
from  the  great  work  of  purifying  th^jsources  of  action, 
the  foulness  of  which  is  the  constant  cause  of  foul  re- 
sults; prudential  considerations  will  bo  very  apt  to 
obtain  undue  preponderance ;  and  everywhere,  as 
Leckie  observes,  "  the  philosophy  of  sensation  will  be 
found  to  be  accompanied  with-the  morals  of  interest." 
The  extreme  meagreness  of  the  Utilitarian  doctrine 
as  thus  produced  from  the  propositions  of  its  great  j)ro- 
geuitor,  Lb  something  so  remarkable  that  one  is  natu- 
rally driven  to  look  about  for  some  cause  that  may 
have  given  aitiiicial  importance  to  a  matter  in  itself  so 
insignificant;  and  this  cause,  so  fur  aa  I  can  discover, 
lies  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  general  reaction  against 
Christianity  which  distinguished  the  age  of  which  Vol' 
'  taire  in  France  was  the  great  spokesman,  Hume  in 
Bcotland,  and  Bentham  in  England.  Reaction  is  the 
universal  law  of  all  mtmdane  forces  ;  and  it  was  not  to 
bo  expected  that  Chri.slianity  should  escape  it.  Chris- 
tian ethics  boing  ba.scd  purely,  as  we  have  seen,  on  a 
regard  to  the  will  of  God,  on  purity  of  motive,  and 
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lofty  solf-sacrifico,  oven  hod  they  been  left  to  work  in 
all  their  natural  integrity,  would  have  demanded  a 
doctrine  of  moral  consequences  to  neutralize  the  neces- 
sary one-sidednesa  of  their  action.  To  have  a  good 
conscience  was  a  most  excellent  thing,  but  to  have  a 
clean  shirt  was  also  a  virtue.  The  Divine  sanction 
given  by  Christian  piety  to  Christian  morals  was  nat- 
tjrally  beneficial,  but  it  was  also  possible,  or  rather 
from  human  weakness  almost  certain,  that  the  science 
of  human  ethics  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gained  from 
.alliance  with  Christian  theologians,  who  are  only  too 
apt  to  "  bend  every  brancli  of  knowledge  to  their  own 
purpose,  without  much  regard  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the  mind."  * 
Add  to  this  the  tawdry  mummeries  of  ritualism,  the 
insolence  of  haughty  churchmen,  the  gross  worldliness 
of  fat  beneficiaries,  the  morbid  sanctitudo  of  pietistical 
devotees,  the  unnatural  austerities  of  monkish  ascetics, 
and  the  gi-im  severity  of  danmatory  dogmatists,  and 
we  shall  ca«ily  understand  how  a  revulsion  should  have 
taken  place,  which  would  not  be  content  till  on  the 
throne  of  morals  it  had  supplanted  Christ  by  Socrates 
and  Socrates  by  Epicurus.  And  this  consideration 
opens  up  to  us  the  second  notable  achievement  of  the 
subtle  Scot  in  the  important  field  of  morals.  Not  con- 
tent with  withdrawing  virtue  as  Djuch  as  possible  from 
the  region  of  personal  sentiment  into  the  wider  do- 
main of  social  well-being,  ho  determined  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  by 
not  only  attacking  Christianity,  but  by  undermining 

*  Home'a  Essay  On  tome  Verbal  Di*pntt». 
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that  prinutry  idea  of  Cahsality  on  which  the  idea  of 
religion  and  the  very  conception  of  a  God  reposes. 
This  was  a  daring  business  no  doubt ;  but  Hume  was 
not  the  man  to  tuke  things  of  that  nature  over-seri- 
onsly ;  he  would  keep  himself  ({uite  easy  of  to  results  ; 
ho  would  not  make  himself  miserable  by  any  unneces- 
sary enthusiasm  even  for  his  own  philosophy;,*  if  he 
did  not  choke  the  Churchdoctois,  he^ould  at  least 
give  them  something  to  chow ;  and  at  all  events  ho 
might  effect '  a  permanent  divorce  between  liuman 
ethics  and  that  sectarian  theology  to  which  it  nad  been 
BO  unpropitioiisly  yoked. 

The  foundation  of  this  monstrous  doctrine  of 
Atheism  is  laid  by  our  subtle  Scotch  Epicurus  in  the 
following  way.  In  his  chapter  entitled  "Sceptical 
Doubts,"  speaking  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect,  he  says,  "  When  we  find  that  any  particular 
objects  are  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other,  an 
the  communication  of  motion  by  one  billiard-ball  to 
another,  this  knowledge  arises  entirely  from  experience, 
and  is  not  a  matter  of  d  priori  reasoning."  Again : 
*'  The  effect  in  this  and  in  every  case  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  cause;  the  conjunction  of  every  effect 
with  its  cause  must  appear  arbitrary  ;  every  effect  is 
in  fact  a  distinct  event  from  its  cause.  Hence  wo' 
may  discover  the  reason  why  no  philosopher  who  is 
rational  and  modest  has  ever  pretended  to  assign  the 
ultimate  cause  of  any  natural  operation,  or  to  show 
distinctly  the  action  of  that  power  which  produces 

'  ■*  "There  is  no  enthusiasm  amongst  philosophers." — On 
Promdence  and  a  Future  State, 
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any  single  effect  in  the  universe.  The  ultimate 
springs  or  principles  productive  of  natural  phenomena 
ai%  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and  inquiry." 
Then  in  the  next  section  he  goes  on  to  argue  against 
the  legitimacy  of  the  common  postulate  of  all  scientific 
thought,  that  "  similar  sensible  qualities  proceed<irom 
similar  secret  pofwers."  "  All  that  expeiien'ce  can  do 
is  to  show  us  a  number  of  uniform  effects  resulting 
from  certain  objects;  and  to  teach  us  that  those  par- 
ticular objects  at  that  particular  time  were  endowed 
■with  such  powei-8  and  forces."  After  this,  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "  Sceptical  Solution  of  Sceptical 
Doubts,"  he  lays  it  down  that  since  pur  belief  that 
similar  effects  imply  similar  causes  does  not  depend  on 
reasoning^  the  only  "  principle  on  which  it  depends  is 
Custom  or  Habit."  In  fact,  "  All  inferences  from  ex- 
perience are  the  effect  of  custom,  not  of  reason: no." 
Cause  means  only  "  customary  conjunction."  Then, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter,  he  says, 
"  There  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  course  of  nature  and  the  sueces-sioti  of  our  ideas ; 
and  though  the  Powers  and  Forces  by  which  the  for- 
mer is  governed  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yot  eur 
thoughts  and  conception^  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on 
in  the  same  train  with  the  othen  works  of  nature. 
Custom  is  that  principle  by  which  this  correspondence 
has  been  effected."  Cognate  with  these  chaptws  on 
Cauiiation  are  some  discussions  that  follow  on  the  idea 
of  power  or  necessary  connection,  in  which  .he  main- 
tains that  this  idea  is  not  copied  either  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  operation  of  forces  in  the  external 
world  or  in  the  world  of  volition  within  us  \  that  in 
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all  cases  'what  we  know  is  only  "the  frequent  COK- 
JUNCTiON  of  objects,  not  their  connection;"  ''all 
events  seem  entirely  loose  and  separate ;  and  at  bot- 
tom we  have  no  idea  of  connection  or  power  at  all, 
and  these  words  are  absolutely  without  any  meaning ; " 
and,  philosophically  expressed,  "  the  sentiment  or 
impression  from  which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or 
necessary  connection,"  is  only  "  the  customary  transi- 
tion of  the  imagination  from  one  object  to  its  usual 
attendant."  And  so  "  wo  may  define  a  Cause  to  be 
one  object  followed  by  another,  and  where  all  the  ob- 
jects similar  to  the  firat  are  followed  by  objects  similar 
to  the  second."  Lastly,  to  crown  this  whole  elabo- 
rate edifice  of  Scottish  atheism,  we  have,  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Providence  and  a  Future  State,"  the  following 
sentences: — "When  we  infer  any  particular  cause 
from  an  effect,  we  must  proportion  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  can  never  be  allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause 
any  qualities  but  what  arie  exactly  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect.  Allowing,  therefoi-c,  the  gods  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  the  existence  or  order  of  the  universe,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  possess  that  precise  degree  of  power, 
intelligence,  and  benevolence  which  appears  in  their 
workmanship;  but  nothing  further  can  be  proved. 
The  supposition  of  further  attributes  is  mere  hypothe- 
sis." This  argument  is  levelled  against  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  workmanship  and  attributes.  He  then 
proceeds  to  annihilate,  aa  he  conceives,  the  Socratic 
argument  from  design  in  the  following  fashion : — "  If 
you  saw  a  half  finished  building,  surrounded  yith  heaps 
of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  maaonry,  you  might  justly  infer  from  this  effect 
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that  it  woa  a  work  of  design  and  contrivanco ;  and  in 
ro^orenco  to  works  of  human  art  this  niasoning  is  good, 
because  man  is  a  being  whom  we  ktiow  by  experience. 
But  the  case  is  not  the  Kamo  with  onr  reasonings  from 
the  works  of  Nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only 
by  his  ijroductions,  and  is  a  single  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse not  comprehended  under  any  species  <>r  genus, 

.  from  whoso  experienced  attributes  or  qualities  wo  can 
by  analogy  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  Tlie 
method  of  rea.soning  which  we  legitimately  use  in  refer- 
ence to  the  intentions  ond  projects  of  mon,  can  never 
have  place  with  regard  to  a  Being  so  remote  and  in- 
comprehensible, who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  than  the  sun  does  to  a 
■wax-taper,  and  who  discovers  himself  only  by  some 
faint  traces  or  outlines,  beyond  which'  we  have  no 
authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfection.*' 
Wo  have  been  at  pains  to  transcribe  these  ai-ticulate 
sentences  verbatim,  selected  vfrom  a  sweep  of  some 
hundred  pages  of  the  Es-says,  Infuse  they  really  con- 

'    tain  all  that  can  be  said  in  just\pcation  or  palliation^,'!; 

v"6f  that  sort  of  positive  or  negivtiv,o  atheism  which^&'' 

"  recently  been  haunting  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
Europe,  and  poisoning  tho  source  of  social  morality.  :":' 
Let  us  now  see  what  they  amount  to.  * 

In  the  tirst  place,  then,  with  regard  to  the  general 
source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact,  it  ia 
quite  certain  we  gain  siich  knowledge  only  from  ex- 
perience; but  this  of  cour.se  does  not  moan  merely 
external  e.\[)cvienco  of  external  objects.  Wlmtever 
exists,  the  thinking  I  that  is  capable  of  taking  cogni- 
zance of  objects,  no  less  than  the  objects  cognized,  are 
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known  only  by  experience* could  not  be  known  other- 
wise. A  thing  must  exist  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  to  exist.  Nothing  is  known  by  mere  abstract 
reasoning  independent  of  existence.  If  it  be  said  that 
mathematics  are  so  known,  the  answer  is,  tliut  mathe- 
matics imply  the  exis^uce  of  a  thinker,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  laws  of  thinking,  and  fuither,  that  the  objects 
of  mathematical  scieico  are  thoughts,  not  existences, 
mer^voothetical  conditions  and  arbitrary  liniitations 
of  s^ce  and  time.  )we  are  not  therefore  entitled  to 
start  with  a  presumption  that  whatever  is  not  known 
by  abstract  reasoning  falls  under  the  category  of  inero 
accident  or  custom ;  in  the  wide  range  of  what  we 
know  by  experience  some  things  may  be  accidental  or 
customary ,«  many  things  may  be  necessary ;  what 
things  are  absolutely  necessary  the  Supremo  Cause 
alone  may  know ;  but  that  customary  conjunction  is 
not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  order  of  phenomena 
which  we  admire  in  the  outer  or  inner  world,  human 
*<  reason  may  be  quite  strong  enough  without  hesitation 
to  assert.  For,  let  us  inquire  how  the  idea  of  Cause 
arises.  According  to  Mr.  Hume  it  is  nonsense  ;  it  is 
merely  another  word  for  custom ;  a  constant  custom  is 
a  cause.  Now,  according  to  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  and  the  use  of  all  languages — a  con- 
sent and  a  use  to  which  Mr.  Hume  himself,  as  wo  have 
seen,  in  another  place  attaches  the  utmost  importance 
— while  the  inconstancy  of  a  custom,  by  introducing 
the  idea  of  whmi  and  caprice,  excludes  the  notion  of'a 
cause,  at  least  of  a  cause  which  falls  under  the  category 
of  science,  a  constant  cufStom  is  tho  very  thing  which 
naturally  suggests  the  question,  What  is  the  cause  of 
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this  constancy?  It  is  therefore  something  different 
from  the  constancy ;  and  whether  discovornblo  or  not, 
is  not  to  bo  coufountled  with  the  existence  of  that 
thing,  or  series  of  things,  of  which  it  is  required  as  the 
explanation.  Take  an  example.  I  see  a  certain  per- 
son pass  along  the  street  before  my  window  every 
morning  at  a  quarter  before  nijie  o'clock,  and  another 
person  following  him  regularly  at  ten  minutes  before 
nine.  Here  is  a  customary  conjunction.  If  it  hap- 
pened once,  or  (  ven  twice,  I  should  aHk  no  questions, 
it  might  have  been  what  men  call  accidental ;  hut  it 
has  happened  every  day  for  six  months,  and  I  a.sk  the 
cause.  Am  I  wrong  in  doing  so  ?  Is  there  no  cause? 
Or  do  I  give  a  sufiSci^nt  answer  whun  I  say  it  is  a  cus- 
tomary conjunction,  or  an  invariable  sequence?  The 
invariability  of  the  sequence,  so  far  from  ofl'eriiig  any 
explanation  of  the  cause,  is  the  very  thing  that  sug- 
gests it.  I  insist  on  believing  that  this  invariability 
has  a  cause,  and  that  it  is  neither  un  accident  nor  a 
custom.  Of  course  it  may  be  possible  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  find  out  the  cause  ;  but  that  there  is  a  caune 
I  believe  as  firmly  as  that  two  and  two  are  four.  Now 
why  am  I  entitled  to  demand  a  ^ause  here,  or  in  the 
case  of  any  such  conjunction  ?  and  what  do  I  mean  by 
it?  I  mean  something  that  has  an  inherent  and  necci- 
sary  virtue  to  produce  the  effect ;  and  I  am  entitled  to 
make  the  demand,  just  because  I  am  a  reasonable  be- 
ing, and  because  the  exercise  of  reason  has  proved  to 
me  directly  that  invariable  sequences  are  not  produced 
except  by  the  persistent  application  of  some  calculated 
force  of  which  energising  reason  is  the  source. '  I  know 
by  exjierience  that  whenever  this  presidency  of  reason 
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is  abolished,  the  world  in  which  I  move  iiiBtantly  bo- 
comes  a  chaos ;  and  the  living  unity  of  timt  miud 
which  I  exorcise  iu  thinking,  and  which  brings  its  own  ' 
unity  into  the  wido  sphere  of  my  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions,  displays  to  me  iu  the  most  direct  way  that  the 
unity  of  plan  between  the  diffoiiint  members  of  on  in- 
variable sequence  can  proceed  only  from  that  of  which 
plan  and  unity  can  bo  predicated,  viz..  Reason.  I  de- 
rive my  notion  of  cause  therefore  prunarily  from  the 
most  direct  and  certain  of  all  sources,  from  my  own 
existence;  and  if  Mr.  Hume  objects  that  I  do  not 
know  how  my  mind  acts  on  my  body,  or  how' my  limb 
does  not  follow  my  will  in  the  cose  of  palsy  in  the  mo- 
tor nerves,  this  ignorance  does  not  in  the  least  shukb 
my  conviction  that  a  cause  is  something  difTercut  from 
a  custom  ;  a  piston  or  a  paddle  may  bo  deranged,  but 
the  stcum-botit  is  moved  by  a  cause  neverthelcMr,  and 
that  cause  is  two-fold— the  steam  and  the  miud  of 
James  Watt.  These  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
works  of  man  even  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  regard  os  per- 
fectly justifiable  ;  for,  like  all  puzzle-headed  paradox- 
mongei-s,  he  Ls  forced  to  forget  .his  own  distinctions, ' 
and  to  sjjcak  of  a  cause  after  all,  as  something  different 
from  a  custom.'  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  finding 
in  the  energizing  reason  of  man  a  cause,  and  the  only 
sufficient  cause,  for  the  reasonable  works  of  man.  But 
it  is  ililTerent,  you  say,  with  the  works  of  Ood.  Dif- 
ferent unquestionably  iu  some  respects;  aa  the  ocean, 
for  example,  is  difl'ei-ent  from  a  drop  of  salt  water,  or 
the  sun,  as  you  say,  from  a  wax  tajKir,  or  a  sculll^  be- 
tween two  Irishmen  at  a  fair  from  a  great  battle  betwixt 
Prussia  and  France.    Let  it  bo  so.   There  is  an  immense 
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difference  in  magnitude  betwixt  man  and  God,  betwixt 
tlte  works  of  man  and  the  works  of  God.  Still  that 
will  not  make  a  gulf  sufficiently  largo  to  prevent  mut- 
ual recognition.  A  drop  of  salt  water,  the  chemist 
will  toll  you,  contains  flvery  olemeut  that  makes  the  ,, 
mighty  ocean  a  salt  ocean,  and  not  a  fresh- wat«r  lake. 
The  smallest  spark  from  the  largest  conflagration  is  an 
affair  of  the  same  oxygen  gas ;  and  petty  differences  in 
the  management  of  the  smallest  borough  in  Gveat 
Britain  are  the  result  of  the  same  play  of  vanities, 
jealousies,  stupidities,  and  spites  that  ]>rovoke  the 
greatest  wai°s  on  the  battle-field  of  Europe.  We  shall 
therefore  not  be  deterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
Creator's  works  from  recognizing  the  excellence  of 
their  cause  ;  we  shall  rather  feel  the  moi-o  occa^jion  to 
sing  with  the  royal  Hebrew  psalmist,  "  How  excellent 
in  all  tfie  earth,  Xurd,  our  Xord,  is  Thy  naiite  I  "  No 
doubt  there  is  another  difference  that  scpui-ates  human 
work  from  Divine."  The  work  of  God  is  vital  work, 
ours  is  mechanical,  mere  puppetry,  all  the  motive 
forces  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the  cxhaustless 
batteries  of  the  Divine  electricity.  But  this  is  only 
another  reason  for  wondering  with  so  much  the  more 
admiration,  and  worshipping  with  so  much  the  more 
fervor.  How  healthy-minded,  how  noble,  and  how 
sublime,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  does  that  grand 
old  Hebrew  singer  appear,  with  the  flaming  wings  of 
his  devout  Muse,  compared  with  this  peeping  Scotch 
metaphysician,  keeping  himself  jealously  five  from  the 
contagion  of  all  intellectual  enthusiasm,  and  discover- 
ing in.  this  glorious  universe  only  "some  faint  traces 
and  outlines "  of  a  self-existent  Reason,  enough  to 
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lead  a  man  into  puzzles  but  not  to  lift  him  into 
hymna !  Tnily  a  txixry  spectacle  t  They  will  not  wor- 
ship Ood,  foraooth,  tlicHo  philosophers,  because  they  do 
not  know  Him  exactly  as  they  know  the  machinery  of 
their  watches,  because  they  do  not  see  Him  with  their 
carnal  eyes,  because  they  cannot  lay  their  fingers  on 
Him.  Well,  let  me  ask  them.  Does  any  man  see  any 
man  ?  Can  any  man  put  his  finger  upon  me,  or  you, 
upon  that  which  is  properly  called  mo  and  you  ?  No ; 
he  sees  only  the  man  as  revealed  in  his  flesh,  as  mani- 
fested in  his  works.  His  soul  looks  through  the  win- 
dows of  his  eye ;  and  his  eye  directs  his  hand  where  to 
strike.  Wo  believe  in  the  man ;  wo  do  not  see  him. 
If  his  works  are  full  of  order.and  beauty  and  purpose, 
we  conclude  that  the  man  is  reasonable ;  if  they  are 
mere  disorder,  ugliness,  and  haphazard,  we  conclude 
he  is  unreasonable.  Not  otherwise  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  God.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  afty  time, 
nor  can  see."  Creation  is  the  face  of  God ;  the  sun  is 
the  eye  of  God.  Everywhei-o  I  sec  Him  in  his  works 
radiant  with  reason,  instinct  with  so\d.  I  know  him 
as  a  child  knows  his  father,  as  the  shepherd's  dog 
knows  the  shepherd,  as  a  common  sojdier  knows  the 
groat  projector  of  the  compaign,  though  ho  may  never 
have  seen  him.  I  may  not  comprehend  many  of  His 
movements  (it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  I  did),  I 
may  not  underetand  much  of  that  which  most  nearly 
concerns  myself ;  but  this  necessary  inadequacy  of  my 
finite  faculty  shall  not  prevent  my  acknowledgment, 
my  loyalty,  and  my  obedience.  I  know  enough  of  God 
always  to  inspire  wonder  and  to  annihilate  criticism ; 
and  this  is  my  highest  human  wisdom. 
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So  much  for  the  poor  sceptical  bewilderment  of  the 
celebrated  David  Hurao ;  into  which  den  of  dust  and 
cobwebs  I  certainly  should  not  have  strayed  in  this 
discourse,  had  exporieneo  not  taught  mo  that  to  deny 
Ood  in  the  uuujrocosm  necessarily  leada  to  the  denial 
of  Mind  in  the  microcosm,  and  to  deny  mind  in  man 
is  to  disown  morality,  or  at  least  to  stanch  it  in  its 
principal  well-head,  and  to  poison  the  purest  of  its 
fountains.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  his  character, 
however,  we  must  not  insist  upon  apj)lying  to  hiiu  all_ 
the  logical  consequences  of  his  own  arguments.  Tlmfc 
his  philosophy  is  8{>oculative  atheism  is  quite  certain. 
By  "  emptying  the  idea  of  causation  of  its  efficiency," 
to  use  Professor  Fen-ior's  language,*  "that  is,  of  the 
element  which  constitutes  ita  essionce,  ho  not  only  de- 
nied God,  but  ho  struck  "a  blow  which  paralyzed  man's 
nature  in  its  most  vital  function ;  "  he  wiis  not  how- 
ever consistently  and  thoroughly  an  alheiKt ;  as  a  Scot 
he  had  too  much  sense  to  remain  in  his  practical  mo- 
ments entangled  in  the  unsubstantial  ti.ssue  of  sophis- 
try and  Cobwebs  which  he  had  spun  foi-*  himself  in 
speculation,  and  his  want  of  i)iety  was  a  defect  of 
sentiment  rather  than  a  revolt  of  reason.f  We  must 
remember  also  charitably,  that  he  lived  in  a  flat  ago, 
when  it  was  always  impossible  for  a  man  to  Iks  truly 
great.  A  little  moral  earnestness,  of  which  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  nothing  to  give  him,  would  liavo 
saved  him  from  a  great  part  of  the  barren  subtlety 
which  disfigures  so  many  pages  of  his  otherwise  siiga- 

•  Ferrier,  Works  by  Qroiit  and  LuBliin^n,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
f  Sec  the  remarkable  letter  to  Muro  of  Caldwell  in  Bar- 
ton's Hume,  i.  \&i. 
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ciuuB,  pl(»8ant,\ancl  profitable  workn.  When  we  ob- 
Bervo  that  as  the  prophet  of  that  ago  he  was  in  every- 
thing acuto  rather  than  strong,  that  in  his  litci-ary 
tostoH  ho  preferred  Sophocles  to  Hhakespearo,  £]>icuriia 
to  riato,  Lucian  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Loo  X.  to 
Martin  Luther,  wo  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  his 
moral  treatise  tainted  with  tho  notion  that  Christian 
virtue  always  moons  asceticism,  and  that  religion  is 
only  A  more  ■respectable  name  for  superstition.  Pitjr 
only  that  in  the  present  ago  some  persdns  should  l>e 
forward  to  use  Ids  arguments  who  have  not  the  excuse 
of  his  position.  '" .' 

We  have  now  finished  our  notice  of  those  who  are 
untitled  to  bo  ctitnild  the  founders  of  the  Utilitariiin 
school;  those  who  follow,  us  the  mere  inheritors  of 
principles  already  largely  discussed,  need  not  detain  ua 
long.  Of  these  by  fur  tho  most  distinguished  unijues- 
tionably  is  13entham ;  bo  distingiiishcd  indeed,  as  in 
popular  estimate  to  be  account(Ml  the  founder  of  tlie 
school.  Hut  there  is  neetl  of  a  distinction  liei-o. 
Those  men  found  u  school  in  the  proper  senst)  who 
teach  tho  principles  which  it  acknowledges;  but  in 
another  sense  he  foundn  it  who  a[)pli(>3  those  principles 
to  practice.  In  tho  first  sense,  the  founders  of  the 
ethical  doctiino  which  wo  are  considering  were  Locke, 
Hartley,  and  Hume;  in  tho  other  sense, . Benthain, 
His  glory  lies  not  so  much  in  expounding  as  in  apply- 
ing principles ;  he  is  a  lawyer  and  a  politician  nither 
than  a  philosopher.  Not  however  thut  ho  did  not 
give  himself  the  aii-s  of  a  philosopher;  this  ho  did 
with  observation,  and  was  accepted  by  his  disciples 
accoixliugly.      Therein   lay    the   mistake.      It  is  not 
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every  inan,  not  oven  ovciy  great  man,  who  knowi'i 
how  to  recognize  the  limits  which  nat\ire  has  laid 
tlown  to  the  exorcise  of  his  faculty.  Napoleon  the 
Qreat,  in  the  pride  of  imperial  command,  overlooked 
the  moral  forces  that  lay  Blum)x)ring  in  the  heart  of 
the  people,  and  was  punished  hy  a  three  days'  can- 
nonade'at  Loi])zig,  the  pi-chido  to  his  final  chjistiso- 
meut  at  Watorloo.  Jcrrniy  Benthiim,  because  he 
could  tabulate  Acts  of  Parliament  with  the  astutcnpss 
of  a  barrister,  the  purity  of  a  philanthropist,  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  a, statesman,  conceited  Limsolf 
throned  on  a  nioml  eminence  from  which  ho  might 
look  down  with  contempt  on  Plato  an<l  Socrates,  and 
all  the  great  moral  teachoi's  of  the  past.  In  tlie  third 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  Deontology,  or  DoctHne 
of  Duty,  we  read,  "  Wiih;  Xenojjhou  was  writing 
••  history,  and  Euclid  giving  instruction  in  geometry, 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  talking  nonsense  under  pre-  . 
tenoo  of  teaching  wisdom.  This  morality  of  theirs 
consisted  in  words- — this  wisdom  of  theirs  was  the 
denial  of  matters  known  to  evei-y  inan''s  experience, 
and  the  assertion  of  other  matters  opposed  to  every 
man's  experience.  And  exactly  in  the  propoiiion  in 
which  their  notions  on  this  subject  differed  from  those 
of  the  mass  of  mankind,  exactly  in  that  proportion 
were  they  below  the  level  of  mankind."  Such  an 
exhibition  of  ignorance,  insolence^  and  impertinence 
as  this  in  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  were  tnily  in- 
explicable, did  wo  not  bear  in  mind  that  genius  oven 
of  tho  very  highest  kind  is  often  acronipanied  by  a 
Very  decided  ono-sidedness ;  and  more  tlian  (h'at,  there 
were  in  tljo  circumstances  of  Bentham's  life  not  a  few 
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things  that  tended  to  raiae  to  a  maximum  the  dog- 
matism with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed.  Ho  is 
by  no  meaiiH  a  BoUtaiy  example  of  a  great  man,  the 
Hublime  of  whoBo  excollonce  bus  twen  turned  into  the 
ridiculouH  for  look  of  A  little  ChriHtiun  humility. 
"  Who  is  that  young  ninji  who  discourses  on  all  sub- 
jects with  such  a  wealth  of  re8ourt*8?  "  said  a  distin- 
guished guest  at  Worcester  to  Bishop  glilliugfltiot  one 
day  after  dimiei'.  "That  is  my  chaplain,  sir,"  replied 
the  Bishop;  "  Bentley  is  his  name — Richard  Hi-ntUjy 
— a  very  remarkable  man,  a  man  of  gigantic  luaining, 
and  who  might  be  (he  greatest  man  in  Europe,  bud 
he  only  a  IHtle  modesty."  Young  Bcuthura  had  the 
misfortune  to  bo  a  sjKjiled  child — and  not  without 
cause,  for  ho  was  by  no  means  a  common  boy ;  his 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments  were  both  rare ; 
this  was  the  good  gift  of  God  ;  but  ho  was  brought  up 
as  a  prodigy ;  this  was  the  great  blunder  of  his  parents. 
Nor  was  the  blunder  mended  when  at  a  remarkably 
early  ago  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  /  Public  schools  and 
colleges  ai«  often  admirable  iqiititutions  for  teaching 
young  men  to  find  their  level,  but  it  was  not  so  with 
Bentham  ;  ho  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  a  flat 
century,  and  fell  among  flat  peojile.  Everything  that 
ho  saw  in  the  great  seat  of  English  huirning  tended 
rather  to  pam|)er  than  topiuuc  his  conceit.  He  could 
write  Latin  verses  as  well  us  the  ftst  of  them  ;  but  ho 
rightly  judged  that  at  this  time  of  day,  in  reference  to 
the  highest  demands  of  a  mtional  culture,  this  sort  of 
exercise  is  at  best  a  very  pretty  kind  of  trifling,  and 
anything  better  did  not  grow  there  nt  that  time.  Ho 
seems  to  have  got  a  taste  of  Aristotle's  Logic — that 
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waa  part  of  the  academical  routine — but  he  had  logic 
enough  in  bia  own  brain,  and  cuuld  not  be  expected 
V  to  reap  inuch  bewctit  from  any  barren  exercitatioim  of 
a  iichool-book.  Logic  iu  useful  only  aa  a  flail,  when  it 
gets  corn  to  thrcRh  from  other  quarters ;  of  ittjelf  it  is 
utterly  unfruitful.  Into  the  real  gist  and  niaiTow  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  it  docs  ndt  appear  he  ever  en- 
tered, nor  amongst  the  tutors  of  his  college  did  aiujf 
one  offer  a  maiiuduction  into  these  intellectual  \>em- 
tralia;  it  was  the  ago  of  elegant  grammarians  afld  low 
churchmen;  and  when  the  Articles  were  duly  sub- 
gcribed  and  the  Latin  versos  properly  turned  off,  there 
seemM  nothing  more  in  prospect  for  the  acadoroical 
mind  but  port  wine  and  chapel  service,  and,  in  plSas- 
aut  summer  weather,  a  little  languid  activity  on  the 
bowling-green.  Biit  this  was  not  the  sort  of  nutri- 
ment which  could  feed  the  fine  spirit  of  a  young  Ben- 
tham,  whose  food  was  mere  intellectnal  truth,  and  his 
drink  pure  human  love.  Ho  had  been  bom  inji  Tory 
family ;  he  was  bred  in  a  Tory  college  ;  he  llad  been 
kidnapped  (to  his  life-long  horror)  to  sign  .the  Articles 
of  a  Tory  Church ;  but  from  all  tl»ia  Toryism  the  best 
part  of  his  nature  hatl  j-eceived  no  noimshment.  The 
consciousness  grew,  and  one, day  burst  out  with  a  flash 
upon  him,  that  Toryism  was  seffishness :  that  the  ■ 
British  people,  in  common  witlT  himself,  were  lying 
languid  and  down-trodden,  and  rotting  beneath  the 
selfish  dominance  of  an  oligarchy,  an  oligarchy  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  that  the  history  of  the  world  knew ; 
for,  as  ho  know  it,  it  certainly  seemed  fourfold-^an 
oligarchy  of  pedants,  an  oligiirchj^  of  priests,  an  oli-_ 
garchy  of  lawyers,  and  an  oligarchy  of  peers.     Against 
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all  this  the  dpirit  of  young  J^eatham,  as  courageous  as  it 
was  pure,  rebelled.  Ho  would  pull  it  all  down ;  though 
he  stood  algue  in  the  world,  like  Plato's  just  mau,  he 
would  pull  it  all  down.  And  so  ho  set  himself  val- 
iantly to  protest  against  the  oligarchy  of  {Kilants, 
founded  on  a  blind  reverence  for  the  letter  of  dead 
books  ;  against  the  oligarchy  of  priests,  founded  on  the 
real  desire  of  power  and  the  pretended  admiration  of 
an  ascetic  morality ;  against  the  oligarchy  of  lawyers, 
who  strangled  the  rights  of  the  present  by  the  fi'ctions 
of  the  past ;  against  the  oligarchy  of  peers,  which  in 
the  government  of  the  State  preferred  the  interests  of 
the  favored  few  to  the  hajipiness  of  the  neglected 
many.  And  the  issue  wa.s  that  young  Bcuthmn  re- 
turned from  Oxford,  not  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies 
at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Couvt,  and  advance  himself  to  a 
position  of  wealth  and  honor  by  practising  the  curious 
art  of  giving  a  reasonable  faae  to  the  most  unreason- 
able of  fictions,  but  a-s  an  armed  apostle  of  intellectual, 
moral,  juridical,  and  political  democracy,  and  full  of 
that  sort  of  saci-ed  fury  which  inspired  the  French 
democrats  when  they  looked  forward  to  a  speedy 
millenniam  as  the  time  "  when  the  last  king  should  be 
strangled  with  the  bowels  of  the  la-st  priest." 

The  state  of  feeling  here  sketched  is  the  only  thing 
that,  in.my  opinion,  can  afford  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  one-sidedness  and  dogmatism 
of  Bcnthani's  moral  philosophy.  It  was  the  creature 
of  a  reaction ;  and  such  a  reaction  as  is  apt  to  exhibit 
itself  most  emphatically  in  jtha  case  of  the  most 
highly-gifted  young  men,  wh6  however  sometimes,  as 
incieosiiig  yeais  bring  extension  of  view,  contrive  to 
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■work  their  way  to  some  Aristotelian  mean  point 
which  permits  tlie  recognition  of  two  opposite  tniths. 
But  such  was  not  the  nature  of  Benthum.  Ho  wor- 
shipped the  great  goddess  Consistency,  and  cotild  see 
and  work  only  a  stniight^lino.  To  his  dicta  there 
was  no  limitation,  any  uiore  than  to  those  of  the 
Pope;  ho  hold  himself  practically  in£illible.  So  the 
first  thing  that  ho  doteimiuod  to  do  was  to  re-establish 
the  Epicurean  doctrine  that  "  Pleasure  is  the  chief 
good  ;"  for  "  Epicurus,"  ho  expressly  says,  "  was  the 
only  ono  among  the  ancients  who  had  the  merit  of 
having  known  the  true  source  of  morality."  *  After 
this  wo  need  inquire  no  further.  The  novelty  of  this 
sentence  is  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  its  manifest 
error  in  elevating  a  species  into  the  dignity  of  a  genus, 
and  for  its  manifest  danger  in  stamping  that  which  is 
highest  in  human  nature  witli  a  label  familiarly  used 
to  niark  what  is  lowest.  The  great  ancients  whom 
Bentham  despised  made  ti&aiiioyia  or  hai>piness  the 
genus ;  and  this  happiness,  they  said,  one  class  of  men 
sought  to  attain  by  ^801^  or  pleasuke,  another  cliuss 
by  striving  after  the  to  aya^oi'  or  the  aooo.  This 
language,  founded  on  the  hetdthy  instincts  of  human 
nature,  the  apostles  of  Chiistiauity  sanctioned  with 
their  authority  when  they  talked  of  persons  beiug 
"  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God ; "  and 
to  the  present  hour  »'  a  man  of  pleasure"  is  a  phrase 
familiarly  used  in  the  English  lunguago  to  express 
^Bo-  of  tho  most  trifling,  contemptible,  and   useless 

•  IntriHluetion  U>  tfte  Sonrcf*  of  MoraU  and  Ligidatioa, 
obni).  ,ij. 
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membei-s  of  society.  And  the  reason  of  this  use  of 
language  is  obvious.  Pleasure  and  Good,  so  far  from  • 
being  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  generally  directly 
oppcsite ;  no  doubt  they  both  produce  enjoyment,  but 
the  enjoyment  in  the  one  case  is  often  pas.sivo,  in  the 
other  always  active;  in  the  one  case  generally  shun- 
ning difficulty,  in  the  other  rather  provoking  it ;  of  the 
fonner  the  senses  are  the  main  organ,  of  the  latter  the 
reason ;  the  sensuous  enjoyment  man  has  in  common 
with  a  pig,  the  rational  only  as  a  man.  It  was  there- 
fore a  strange  service  that  Beutham  assumed  himself 
to  have  done  to  moinl  philosophy  by  confounding  the 
poles  of  moral  distinction  ;  and  his  conduct  can  only 
bo  palliated,  not  justified,  by  the  tendency  of  every 
reaction  to  swing  itself  into  an  extreme.  Any  pecu- 
liar; provocation  in  Bentham's  time  calling  upon  him 
to  reiiittuU)  the  gos[K!l"of  the  flesh  in  the  rights  of 
which  it  had  been  depiived  by  St.  Paul,  one  does  not 
exactly  see.  Wliatever  faults  he  might  have  dis- 
covered in  the  morality  of  the  clerical  exclusives, 
^uiyle  doctors,  and  minute  grammarians  of  Oxford, 
asceticism  certainly  was  not  one ;  feastings  rather 
than  fastings  were  the  order  of  the  day  among  the 
Dons ;  there  remains,  thnrefoi-e,  only  the  puerile  de- 
light of  using  a  .strong  phrase,  to  palliate  this  gross 
confusion  of  the  received  terminology  of  moral  science 
which  ho  introduced..  As  for  any  lothor  principles  of 
morality  that  Bontham  might  have,  they  were  merely 
what  every  other  body,  hod  always  professed.  It  did 
not  require  Hu^nc,  or  any  other  sceptical  silver  of 
sceptical  doubts,  to  teach  mii»kind  that  benevolence 
was  natundly  a  good  thing,  and  that  no  virtues  were 
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true  >irtuc3  which  did  not  tend  to  the  public  good. 
It  luippeued  tliereforo  to  Dentham,  as  it  had  happened 
to  other  promulgators  of  now  gospels,-  -that  what  wua 
most  now  in  his  system  was  least  true,  and  what  was 
most  true  wiis  least  new.  The  doctrine  that  Pleasure 
is  the  chief  good,  and  that  E,piciirus  was  a  better 
philosopher  than  Aristotle,  will  scarcely  now,  we 
appi-ehend,  bo  seriously  jiiaintuincd ;  while,,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  luaxiui,  "  the  greatest  hai)piness  of 
the  greatest  number,"  lias  ulways  been  the  war-cry 
by  which  the  most  generous  politicians  have  been 
roused,  and  the  loadstar  by  which  the  most  far-seeing 
statesmen  have  btjen  guided.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the 
kingdom  of  ethics,  strictly  so  called,  that  Bentham's 
merit  is  to  be  sought ;  sijecially  rather  in  the  outlying 
fields  of  jviri.sprudential  and  legislative  economy,  where 
that  doctrine  of  consequences  justly  sways,  which 
Paley  erroneously  sought  to-  makp  regulative  in  the 
region  of  personal  piupose,  j)ure  motive,  and  noble 
deed ;  and  for  his  services  in  applying  his  favorite 
maxim  to  various  departments  of  poRticol,  juridical, 
and  social  reform,  the  world  can  scarcely  bo  sufficiently 
grateful.  It  is  not  often  that  so  pure  a  phi^anthropist 
enters  with  victorious  axe  and  mattock  into  domains 
bristling  so  rankly  with  all  sorts  of  professional  preju- 
dice and  professional  selfishness.  In  this  domain  let 
Lim  be  loved  as  a  man,  reverenced  as  a  patriarch,  and 
even  worshipped  as  a  saint — (he  was  a  saint  in  his 
own  peculiar  way  umiuestiouably) ;  but  let  him  not 
be  lifted  into  Christian  pulpits  or  academic  cliaint  to 
indoctrinate  the  ingcituous  youth  of  this  cuiwtry  in  a 
curious  moral  arithmetic  how  to  maximize  pleasui-e 
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and  to  minimize  pain.  Not  by  such  teaching,  cer- 
tainly, were  heroes  wont  to  be  made  in  Sparta,  in 
Athens,  or  in  Homo. 

With  Bentham  the  edifice  of  Utilitarianism  is  com- 
plete, and  there  is  little  more  to  say  about  the  matter. 
Those  who  came  afterwards  were  expositore,  not 
founders  ;  they  employed  themselves  in  explaining  tho 
doctrines  of  their  m'aster,  sometimes  also  in  explaining 
them  away  ;  for,  while  bound  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  sect,  they  were  sometimes  dimly  conscious  and 
more  than  half  ashamed  of  tho  base  clement  out  of 
^hich  it  sprang.  One  of  tljeir  foremost  Sfxikcs^ien 
was  James  Mill,  the  father  of  Ihe  present  distinguished 
logician  and  politician,  John  Stuai-t  Mill.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  is  much  respected  by  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs,  in  the  year  1829  published  a  work  entitled 
An  AiudyiU  of  the  JIumwn  Mind.  This  treatise  I 
have  read  carefully,  and  am  constrained  to  say  that  it 
appears  to  me  an  extremely  meagre  production ;  some- 
what as  if  the  mind  of  the  author  had  been  blasted' and 
frosted  by  the  aiid  aud  sharp  cast  wind  in  the  face  of 
which — near  Montrose — he  was  bom.  From  his  Life 
it  would  appuar  that  ho  studied  at  the  TJuivei-sity  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  days  of  the  great  metaphysical  school 
there,  and  that  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
riato.  1  have  noL  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that, 
the  great  idealist  was  much  known  even  to  the  best 
thinkurs  in  our  Scottish  motro|)oli8  at  that  time  ;  but 
if  Mill  did  study  Plato  thoitiughly,  it  must  have  been, 
as  Grotc  bus  doiio  in  our  time,  for  the  purpose  of  not 
understanding  him.  Certainly  in  his  book  I  have 
found  nothing  but  the  muterialiatic  side  of  Locke  and 
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Hartl(qr  worked  out  into  a  monstrosity  ;  a  cold  thin 
horr^  of  all  spiritual  mystery,  and  the  shallow  conceit 
that  the  primary  divine  force,  which  We  call  hind,  can 
be  explained  by  a  laborioiisly  minute  dissection  of  a 
merely  physical  machinery.  Whatever  that  gi'eat  jug- 
gler Association  can  bo  made  to  do  in  order  to  explain 
knowledge  out  of  sensation,  mind  out  of  matter,  and 
unity  generally  out  of  multiplicity,  has  been  done  ia 
this  book.  !^or  the  special  ethics  of  Utilitarianism 
there  is  nothing  in  James  Mill  that  the  student  of 
Hume  and  Bentham  will  bo  likely  to  think  worth  re- 
membering. 

Among  living  thinkers  there  is  none  who  stands 
before  the  public  more  prominently  as  the  exponent 
of  the  Utilitai-ian  ethics  than  John  Stuakt  Mill. 
But  whatever  may  bo  the  merits  of  this  distinguished 
writer  in  the  domain  of  logic,  politics,  and  econotuics, 
which  seem  most  cognate  to  his  genius,  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons  that  his 
book  on  Utilitarianism  has  done  more  to  undermine 
than  to  sustain  the  doctrine  which  it  professes  to 
expound.  And  the  reason  of  this  lies  in  a  cause  which 
is  not  less  condemnatory  of  the  doctrine  than  it  is 
complimentary  to  its  champion.  Mp,  Mill  is  too  good 
aman  to  beihg  con.aiateut  advocctto  of  a  system  whicli, 
as  compftrfidyitb  ntlioi-  t^yBtom^J,  is  fundamentally  batl. 
He  is  too  ^rnost  an  aiwstlo  of  the  real  moral  proffl-esji  Jr\^ 
of  man  to  be  a  thoj-ougli-going  disciple  'of  a  school  ; 

whoge  naturalelfiflumt  i»epiaui-e»i>  «asc, serau4l  Lodul- 
gence,  and  prud*^ptinl  f;n{piilntifm  His  heart  revolted 
Against  the  degrading  tendency  ~0f  a  philosophy  which 
gave  a  primary  importanco  only  to  what  is  low,  and 
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left  tho  highest  elements  of  human  nature  to  make  a 
respectable  show  before  men  with  a  borrowed  and  sec- 
ondary vitality.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  school,  and  the  sou  of  his  father,  and  thus 
by  education  and  a  sort  of  intellectual  heritage,  hia 
head  was  committed  to  a  doctrine  for  which  his  heart 
was  naturally  a  great  deal  too  good.  The  consequence 
was  a  sort  of  sophiKtry  which,  while  we  see  through  it, 
we  cannot  but  admire.  Departing  from  the  original 
idea  of  his  school,  that  pleasure  is  tho  only  good,  and 
that  pleasures  differ  from  one  another  only  in  intensity, 
he  interpolates  into  the  general  idea  of  quantity  of 
happiness  tho  discriminating  element  of  quality  ;  and 
thus  is  thrown  back  virtually  on  those  innate  ideas 
which  it  is  tho  characteristic  boast  of  his  school  to  have 
discarded.  For  tho  essential  difTereuco  in  tho  quality 
of  high  and  low  pleasures  is  not  a  matter  to  be  proved 
by  any  external  induction,  but  springs  directly  out  of 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature  of  man,  asserting 
its  own  innate  superiority  precisely  as  light  asserts  itr 
self  over  darkness,  and  order  ovei*  confusion.  And 
thus,  while  ho  defends  Utilitarianism  successfully,  so 
fur  as  i-esults  go,  ho  succeeds  only  by  throwing  over- 
board all  that  is  most  distinctive  in  tho  doctrine,  and 
adopting  secretly  all  that  is  most  peculiar  to  .the  teach- 
ing of  his  opponents.  In  ancient  times,  between  Epi-  ;^ 
cureanism  and  Stoicism  there  was  a  distinct  and  well- 
marked  line  of  demarcation,  which,  whether  in 
speculation  or  in  practice,  no  person  could  miss; 
now,  under  Mr.  MilPs  manipulation,  this  distinction 
vanishes ;  the  love  of  pleasure  with  which  he  started 
is  sublimated  into  the  love  of  virtue,  and  on  ideal 
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enthusiasm  for  the  greatest  posuiblo  happiness  of  all 
sentient  ci-eaturcs  is  substituted  for  the  I'eal  and  dii-ect 
stimulus  of  ploasuro  which  every  man  understands ; 
and  a  Joseph  Muzzini  consecrating  his  whole  life  with 
the  most  intense  enthusiasm  and  the  jnost  severe  self- 
denial  to  the  ideal  of  a  possible  Italian  republic,_is_as 
mucl>  an  E[)inmgjni  us  D;ivid  JIump  sne<!rin^  at  all 
enthusiasm,  mul  ])lea.siug  his  soul  with  the  deliciite 
flatteries  of  fair  dames  in  a  Parisiamtaloon.  This  is  to 
confound  all  things,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  aifuir  to  a 
fence  of  words  rather  than  to  a  battle  of  principle. 
Nor  need  wo  bo  surprised  at  such  a  result ;  for  the 
whole  ]>latform  of  moi-ality  in  modem  times  has  boeu  • 
80  elevated  through  the  influence  of  Christianity  that 
Epicureanism  to  win  a  hcai'ing  is  constrained  to  pro- 
fess a  standard  which  shall  not  full  beneath  that  laid 
down  in  the  germon  on  the  Mount  or  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  1st  Corinthians ;  and  to  do  this  with  notlb^ 
ing  but  the  uidividual  selfish  love  of  pleasure  to  start 

'  with,  requires,  it  may  be  imagined,  a  voiy  considerable 
amount  of  dialeotic  jugglery  and  shifting  glaraouiy  of 
words.  One  is  forced  to  explain — keeping  Bentham's 
language — how  the  original,  individual,  and  pei-sonal 
love  of  pleasure,  which  is  and  must  be  selfishness, 
manages  from  mere  external  considerations,  for  such 
only  ore  left  open  by  tho  denier&.of  innate  ideas,  to 

.  take  the  sha^H}  of  benevolence.  Like  theologians  who 
are  bound  to  stick  to  an  unreasonable  creed,  and  yet, 
to  save  its  credit,  must  make  it  appear  reasonable,  the 
Utilitarians,  in  striving  to  ^Accommodate  tho  principles 
of  tho  lowest  theory  of  morals  to  tlio  demands  of  the 
highest,  have  not  escaped  tho  awkwordnesH  of  tho 
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strategist  who,  while  making  a  real  retreat,  plays  off 
Bomo  movements  that  look  like  an  advance.  Only  in 
this  case  the  strategist  knows  that  he  is  deceiving  his 
soldiers,  and  deceiving  the  enemy ;  whonbjLs  the  logician 
who  dexterously  assumes  a  new  positiouwhile  seeming 
to  maintain  his  old  one  is  the  happy  victiq|i  of  his  own 
fallacies.  Ho  has  changed  front  by  a  manceuvre  which 
many  pei'sons  may  bo  too  stupid  to  observe,  and  ho  lias 
saved  himself  from  the  disagreeableness  of  a  formal 
recantation.  Such  dexterous  shifts  are  the  convenient 
refuge  of  all  one-sided  theorists  who  insist  on  taking 
nature  to  school,  and  trimming  human  souls,  like  trees 
in,  a  fruit-garden,  after  their  own  favoj'ite  pattern. 
Meanwhile  nature  goes  on  heaving  up  her  strong 
moralities  from  original  pure  fotmtains,  regardless 
alike  of  the  intense  one-eyed  dogmatism  of  the  founders 
of  ethical  schools,  and  the  ingenious  apologies  of  their 
disciples,  and  makes  preachers,  as  she  makes  poets,  by 
inspiration,  not  by  induction. 

After  J.  S.  Mill,  the  only  other  livuig  champion  of 
the  Utilitarian  school  who  demands  special  notice  hero 
is  Professor  Bain.  This  subtle,  various,  and  accom- 
plished writer,  while  agreeing  with  Hume  and  Mill  in 
reverting  to  the  old  Socratic  principle  of , original  be- 
nevolent instincts  in  man,  and  thus  denying  pure  ex- 
temalism  in  one  important  part  of  the  human  soul,  is 
nevertheless  upon  the  whole  a  much  more  thorough- 
going and  consistent  externulist  than  Mr.  Mill ;  so 
thorough,  indeed,  as  nut  to  have  hesitated  to  assert, 
in  the  mo.st  unqualified  language,  that  conscience  in  the 
breast  is  a  mere  roflcotion  of  tliu  external  model  in  the 
statute-book,  insttiod  of  the  statute-book  being,  aSi  the 
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Idealists  teacTi,  a  very  fragmentary  and  inadequate  pro- 
jection from  the  morul  pattern  in  a  normal  conscience. 
This  revival  of  Hobbism  in  ono  of  il^  extreme  forms 
is  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  acceptance  in  a  coun- 
tiy  where  the  popular  conscience,  from  long  centuries 
of  combined  Christian  and  chivalrous  culture,  has  at- 
tained a  very  high  degree  of  refined  sensibility  ;  and 
the  numerous  admirers  of  Mr.  Mill,  who  are  grateful 
to  lilfat  genolemun  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
disposed  the  ethics  of  Empiricism  in  the  drapery  of 
Idealism,  will  scarcely  be  thankfi\J  to  Mr.  Bain  for 
presenting  their  pet  system  in  the  naked  prose  of  its 
early  cradle.  The  achto  northern  professor  would 
certainly  have  been  more  consistent,  though  less 
amiable,  if  he  had  asserted  in  its  broadest  form  the 
Hobbesi^  doctiino  of  an  original  war  of  all  against 
all ;  and  he  would  have  found  no  gi-eater  difllculty  in 
evolving  from  the  primeval  tiger  a  Xavicr  or  a  How- 
ard, than  others  have  found  in  elevating  the  primeval 
monkey  into  a  Newton  or  La,  Place. 

Wo  have  now  concluded  our  ])roposod  survey  of  the 
Utilitarian  j)hilosophy,  and  the  result  may  be  sum- 
marily stated  thus : — Utilitarianism  generally  is  a  '' 
method  of  thinking  which,  while  professing  to  clear  up 
dim  ideas,  brings  confusion  and  disorder  into  every 
region  of  human  thought  and  action ;  and  specially— 

1.  Which,  by  deriving  thought  from  mere  sensation, 
by  deducing  the  ono  from  the  many,  instead  of  tho 
many  from  tho  one,  and  thus  reducing  mind  to  a  mere 
blank  impressibility,  confounds  tho  esisential  distinc- 
tion between  necessary  and  contingent  truth,  and  ren- 
ders all  science  impossible. 
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2.  Which,  by  confoiiiiiling  cauBation  ■with  se- 
quence, pulls  up  jjliilosopby  by  the  roots,  disembowels 
theology  of  all  substance,  and  frcezea  the  bi-eath  of 
all  natural  piety. 

3.  Which,  in  the  realm  of  the  fine  ftrta,  foF  the 
harmonies  and  congruities  of  ctonial  reason,  substi-  ' 
tutcs  the  arbitrary  associations  of  ephemeral  fashion, 
local  habit,  and  individual  conceit. 

4.  And  which,  in  the  all-important  science  of  hu- 
man life,  degrades  morality  from  a  manifestation  of 
truo  expression,  j)yro  emotion,  antj  lofty  purpose,  into 
a  low  consideration  and  a  slippery  calculation  of  exter- 
nal consequences. 

This  may  seem  perhaps  a  .sufficiently  condomuatoiy 
sentence;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
UtilitarianiRDi  has  proved  utterly  useless  iu  the  world, 
or  that  its  power  for  good  is  exhausted.  It  is  only  as 
a  philosophy  of  human  thought,  fecliug,  and  action 
that  it  is  weighed  in  thobulance  and  found  wanting; 
as  an  aspect  of  social  motuls,  and  in  the  hands  of  good 
men  like  Bontham  and  Mill,  as  an  amiable  half  of 
moral  tnith  giving  itself  out  for  the  whole,  it  has  done-' 
good  service  in  its  day,  and  may  be  (jxpected  to  do 
more.  Up  man  certainly  can  quarrel  with  the  zealous 
_4indeavor  to  promote  the  gi-catest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  providedlTbe  nmdo  clear,  in  thelSrit 
place,  whoroiii  Inuaan  haiiijiness  and  the  true  dignity 
of  human  nature  consists!  And  thougii  tlvinklng  men 
abroad,  who  take  a  cosmopolitan  review  of  our  insular 
Beets  and  parties,  will  continue  to  look  \q)on  Paleyism 
and  Benthamism  as  only  the  natural  rank  product  of 
the  unweeded  garden  of  Locke's  empiricism,  practical 
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mon  in  this  country,  who  aro  more  poKticians  than 
philosophers,  and  more  anxious  to  i-eform  their  insti- 
tutions than  to  remodel  tlieir  thinking,  will  continue 
to  find  in  the  Utilitarian  principle  a  useful  war-cry 
against  traditional  abuses,  and  a  motto  of  which  no 
lover  of  his  kind  i-equircs  to  be  lushamcd.  Scientific 
men  also  working  correctly  with  Bp,conian  tools  on  the 
forces  of  the  external  world,  may  be  ready  to  "ally 
themselves  with  a  system  of  ethical  philosophy  whyih 
professes  to  make  no  assumjjtions,  to  proceed  by  cau- 
tious inductibn,  and  to  _  educe  the  rule  of  right  not 
from  dim  feelings,  flaming  passions,  aud  lofty  aspira- 
tions, but  from  statistical  tables  and'Gtlior  ex.ternalities 
that  can  bo  felt  and  lingered.  .  As  a  practical  power, 
therefore,  in  this  country.  Utilitarianism  cauuot  bo 
considered  as  extinct ;  on  the  contrary,  the  recent 
upheaval  of  the  democratic  element  which  Whigs  and 
Tories  have  conspired  to  produce,  cannot  but  carry 
along  with  it,  for  a  season,  the  glorification  of  that 
nuuum  which  so  felicitously  seems  to  foi'^J.ell  the  doom 
of  all  aristocratic  privilege  and  oligarchic  abuse.  To 
deal  with  men  iii  one  gregarious  mass,  cbuntiiig  them 
only  by  units  without  respect  to  quality,  seems  charac- 
teristic no  less  of  Benthamite  philosophy  than  of  demo- 
cratic policy ;  the  clement  of  Number  is  made  promi- 
nent in  both  ;  and  both  seem  to  aim  at  a  sort  of  general 
level  of  social  bliss,  which  can  bo  most  easily  attained 
by  taking  the  superiluities  from  the  few  and  dividing 
them  amongst  the  many.  Tlio  heretical  and  anti-theo- 
logical tendencies  of  the  ago  also,  will  aid  the  Utilita- 
rian movement ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  thoologiaiis 
have  not  always  sufficiently  considered  that  a  cleaiv 
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cottage  is  sometimes  as  necessary  for'the  well-being  of 
a  people  as  a  clean  conscience,  and  partly  because  tbose 
■who  find  in  the  several  creeds  of  Christendom  ground 
of  moral  offence,  may  not  be  iinwill^g  (»  welcome  in 
the  Utilitaiianism  of  the  present  day  an  ethical  sys- 
tem which  jealously  sliuns  the  contagion  of  piety, 
and  scarcely  with  a  cold  and  distant  reverence  recog- 
nizes God.  But  this  manifest  hostility  to  religion 
which  so  characteristically  sepai-atos  the  modern 
Utilitarian  writers  from  Locke  and  Hartley,  will  in 
all  probability  l>e  the  first  thing  that  bliall  cause  a 
salutary  reaction  against  thorn.  For  i-eligion  is  fta 
essential  to  human  nature  as  poetry ;  and  however 
violent  men  may  attempt  to  staiup  it  out,  or  supercil- 
ious moa  to  overlook  it,  or  meagre  men  to  deny  it,  it 
will  always  know  to  assert  its  own  place,  and  over  the 
morM  powerfully  from  the  void  which  its  absence  has 
occasioned.  With  domooracy,  presenting  as  it  does, 
from  every  point,  the  most  flattering  ap[)eals  to  indi- 
vidual self-iinpoi-tanco,  the  inassoa  of  men  readily  be- 
^come  into.vicated ;  but  from  absolute  irreligion,  except 
.fits  6f  social  madness,  they  revolt,  and  stagger  back 
frmn  the  brink  of  tho  black  aby.ss  which  it  reveals. 
The  difficulties  of  tho  Cluirch  Articles  may  be  removed 
by  judicious  pruning  or  happy  inoculation;  but  in' 
Atheism  there  dwells  no  healing :  it  isaheer  emptiness 
and  despair. 

•  ■     ■       .         \ 

THE   END. 
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cieht  encouragement  be  given,  nu  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  project  complete,  and 
thus  to  meet  a  great  and  acknowledged  desideratum  in  the  apparatus  for  study.    On  all 
these  to|>ics  every  student  needs*  at  least,  one  g:od  work.    1*o  supply  this  will  i>c  the  aim 
of  our  Library. 

'Ilie  varinus  volumes  will  be  published  in  the  best  style,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  enoiuragement  of  the  public  will  allow. 

The  editors  wilt  be  assisted  by  eminent  scholars  of  various  dennminattons,  who  will 
respectively  assume  the  literary  responsibility  for  the  volumes  prepared  by  themselves 
within  the  general  plan  and  aim  of  the  library. 


NOW  READY,— THE  INITIAL  VOLUME 

Clefljeological  anlr  |Jl|iloso|j)iral  S^ikurg. 
UEBERWEG'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Vol.  L — History  (if  the  Atuient  atkii  yfedifevnt  Philosophy,  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Uehenireg, 
Translated  from  the  fourth  Gei-man  edition  by  George  S.  Mnrris,  A.M.,  witn  additions 
by  Niiah  Porter,  D.P.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College,  and  a  general  Introduction 
by  the  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Library.     One  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  93.50.  .   . 

TftttM  wcrksunt^  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  tk«pric$  by  th*^lisher*,  _ 

^SCRIBNER.  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,    ' 

654  Broadway,  New  York, 
PUBLISHERS. 


A  Ntw  Poma  by  DR.  HOl^LANU. 

THE  MARBLE  PROPHECY. 

And   Other   Poems.  ^ 

By  J.  G.  HOLLAND,  Author  of  "Bitter  Sweet,**  *' Kathrina/V  &c..  &c. 

One  vol.  1311)0,  with  a  fuU-pagc  illustration,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

The  Martjie  Prophecy  Is,  next  to  "letter  Sweet"  and  "Kalhrina,"  Dr.  Holland'l 
longest  and  most  important  poem- ,  But  it  is  very  difTerent  in  siibjecl  from  its  famous  pre^ 
deceskors.  'lakinjj  lor  his  theme  the  noble  ertiiip  l^iociion,  the  puct  presents,  in  vigorous 
and  pic ttj resettle  verse,  CMtmc  of  the  most  vital  religious  and  political  questions  of  the  day. 
The  nituor  pieces  of  the  present  collection  are  many  of  them  already  well  known  to  the 

fuUic-  Here  maybe  found  such  strung  and  beautiful  verse  as  "Daniel  <iray,"  "I'he 
Icart  of  the  War,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Marble  Prophecy  appears  now  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  other  poems  have  never  before  been  collected.  Altogether  it  is  a  pure,  worthy  and 
notable  volume  of  poetry,  and  one  that  cannot  fait  to  win  a  still  wider  reputation  for  this 
»ery  popular  author.  

A  New  Work  by  DR.  BUSHNELL..  ^ 

Sermons  0"  Living  Subjects. 

By  HORAdt  BUSHNELL,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Sermons  for  a  New  Lift."  "Chrisliaa 
Nurture,*'  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  &c.,  &c* 

One  vol.  crown  8vo,  doth,  9a.»s^  _  '   r 

Twenty-two  distinct  discourses  are  comprised  in  this  volume.  Among  the  topics  db- 
cussed  arc  "  How  to  be  a  Christian  in  'I'rade:'*  "  Free  to  Amusements,  and  too  free  to 
want  them  ;"  •*Thc  Gospel  of  the  Face  ;  "  "The  Outside  Saints  ;  "  "The  Miliury  Dis- 
cipline;" ftc,  &c.,— all  of  tliem  "living  subjecLs."  Dr.  Biishnelt's  name  i»  enough  to 
Didtcate  tliat  the  discourses  are  all  practical,  pointed,  earnest,  and  eloquent. 


A  New  Work  by  PROF.  WHITNEY. 

OBMTAL  Al  LINGUISTIC  STODIES. 

TAi  Veda ;  TAi  Avtsta  :   The  Science  of  Language, 

By  WILLIAM  DWIGHT  WHITNKY, 

Profesiwr  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  College,  author  of  '*  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Ijanguagc." 

^'  One  vol.  crown  8vo,  with  an  Index,  cloth,  9'*50> 

Tlie  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume  never  attracted  so  much  attention  as  at  presciit. 
But,  although  much  written  upon,  they  are  yet  very  far  from  bein^  exhausted,  and  the  con- 
tributions which  Prtjf.  Whitury  here  makes  will  receive  the  cordud  weUxillh:  to  which  his 
high  rt^uitadon  in  this  field  of  mvestii;atiou  entitles  them.  The  different  essays,  althmigh 
previously  published  in  diftcreni  periodicals  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  le-wtutcn,  and,  therefore,  represent  the  very  latest  conclusions  of  the  must  Uiurough 
ftnd  accurate  schoUrship.    ■  _; 

T***  abirve  liwks  Sf/tt,  pottpaid^  on  receipt  of  price, 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  ft  CO., 

^S>i  BroadtJtny,  Jfew  I'orfc, 
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